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LIFE OF JOHN ADAMS. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE NEGOTIATION AND SIGNATURE OF THE TREATY OF PEACE 

WITH GREAT ^RITAIN. 

The moral trial described in the last chapter, was 
not yet entirely passed. It had only changed its form. 
Some time prior to the completion of the labors there 
narrated^ the calls upon Mr. Adams to repair to an- 
other great scene of duty, opening at Paris, had become 
quite urgent. Not much disposed to be subject, with- 
out strong necessity, to a renewal of the rude and 
menacing tone which Count de Vergennes had not for- ^ 

borne again to use on his last visit, Mr. Adams waited 
to be convinced that the causes were sufficient to re- 
quire his presence before he went. Nor was the neces- 
sity of putting the seal to the treaty, which he had 
succeeded in negotiating with the States of Holland, 
without its imperative force in favor of delay. He 
deemed it wise to make sure of it before he should 
leave the Hague. But, this great object once gained, 
he lost not a moment more. The fact had become by 
this time apparent that Great Britain was making at- 
tempts at negotiation. Intimations had also been re- 
ceived of the occurrence of differences of opinion at 

(7) 



8 LIFE OF JOHN ADAMS. 

Paris, which his intervention would be required to 
decide. These events contributed to quicken his 
movements, so that, on the 26th of October, 1782, he 
was again in the French capital. In order to compre- 
hend the state of things he found there, it will be 
necessary to go back a little, and explain the several 
steps which led to the pacification. 

Even before the decisive vote given in the House of 
Commons upon General Conway's motion, which 
snapped the chain by which Lord North had been so 
long held to his sovereign, and before that sovereign 
had been compelled to subject his recalcitrating will 
to the necessity of receiving the Whigs once more into 
his counsels, emissaries had been sent to the continent, 
directed to discover where the Americans were who 
were understood to have powers to treat, and what was 
the precise extent of their authority. They succeeded 
in their object so far, that on the nth of March, the 
day after Lord North had given to the king his final 
decisioii to resign, but before any successor had been 
designated, a private individual, by the name of Digges, 
who had been in more or less communication with the 
American ministers throughout the war, was dispatched 
with a message^and a letter from David Hartlej^ to Mr. 
Adams, announcing that a bill was about to be enacted 
in parliament to enable the crown to conclude a peace 
or truce with America, and desiring to know whether 
the four commissioners understood to have been ap- 
pointed by her were empowered to conclude as well as 
to treaty and whether jointly or severally. This agent 
was sent by Lord North, but with the privity of Gen- 
eral Conway, Lord Shelburne, and the leaders of the 
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opposition. His real object seems to have been to 
sound Mr. Adams as to the possibility of a separate ne- 
gotiation for a truce. The repugnance to admitting, 
in any way, the intervention of France, was yet all- 
powerful in the mind of the sovereign, and it existed 
more or less strongly among all British statesmen, of 
whatever party. Nor was the hope abandoned that the 
nation might yet be saved the mortification of a direct 
acknowledgment of the independence of the United 
States. Indeed, visions still flitted across the brain of 
royalty of the possibility, even at this stage, of suc- 
ceeding in severing the alliance between them- and 
France, and continuing the war with effect upon one 
or the other division, as the case might be. 

There is reason to infer that all these things com- ♦ 
bined to originate the experiment upon Mr. Adams, 
whose dissatisfaction with Count de Vergennes, not 
entirely unknown in Holland, might have reached the 
ears of the king. Mr. Adams, apparently quite aware 
of the delicacy of his position, in agreeing to a confer- 
ence proposed by Mr. Digges, at Amsterdam, on the 
20th of March, attached the condition that it should 
not be conducted without a witness, and that he should 
be at liberty to communicate all that might pass to Dr. 
Franklin and the Count de Vergennes \ a wise precau- 
tion, which proved not without effect in dispelling from 
the mind of the latter the suspicions of British tenden- 
cies which Gerard had first implanted and which subse- 
quent contentions had nourished. The motive assigned 
by Count de Vergennes for Digges' s mission is singular. 
He called it a hope that ** Mr. John Adams's connection 

VOL. II. — 2 



lO LIFE OF JOHN ADAMS. 

with some independent members might facilitate an ac- 
commodation.*' At least this was the version of his 
dispatch furnished verbally to Mr. l^ivingston by M. de 
la Luzerne. The effect of the condition was partially 
to close the mouth of Digges, who was probably charged 
with communications to Mr. Adams, of the nature of 
which Mr. Hartley himself had not been made aware, 
and to deter him altogether from prosecuting the jour- 
ney to see Dr. Franklin, which Hartley had arranged for 
him. Instead of this, Digges took Mr. Adams's advice 
and hastily retraced his steps to London. The fact 
was, his mission had already failed. Upon his return 
home he wrote to Mr. Adams, expressing his own 
doubts of the sincerity of the whole movement, not 
only on the part of Lord North, but likewise of the in- 
coming ministry. *'I could wish,'' he said, "I had it 
more in my power than I now have to say I had clearly- 
discovered the intentions of the new set, at least those 
I have conversed with, to wit. Lord Shelburne, Lord 
Camden, General Conway, and Lord Keppel, to be 
that of going to peace with America on the avowed 
basis of independence. Every voice pronounces it to 
be their intention, but I like a little more open declara- 
tion for so doing. Time will show what is meant, but, 
I own, appearances do not please me." 

Other overtures came through Lord Shelburne to 
Mr. Adams, but he was yet too incredulous of any good 
faith to be disposed to put confidence in them. He 
therefore contented himself with apprising the French 
court of the facts, through Dr. Franklin, and resumed 
his labors in Holland, just then culminating to the 
wished-for point. In truth, the public mind in Eng- 
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land was teeming with visions of the possibility of yet 
succeeding in a disruption of the formidable combina- 
tions against her, of drawing oif Holland or Spain, of 
buying up a reconciliation with America, and even of 
a separate pacification with France. An attempt to 
effect this last scheme, coeval with the mission of 
Digges, was made through an emissary, used more or 
less throughout the war, by the name of Forth,* who 
visited Count de Vergennes as from Lord North, and 
without the privity of the Whigs. The substance of 
his conference is given in a dispatch, dated two days 
later, from De Vergennes to the French envoy at 
Madrid, Count de Montmorin. But in that he, singu- 
larly enough, omits to mention one important offer 
made to him, the knowledge of which has been gained 
from elsewhere. The same omission occurs in the 
communication of the overture made by his order to 

*A history of the various secret agencies, instituted by the 
British government on the continent during the struggle, would 
make a curious chapter. To them it is doubtless fair to attribute 
the efforts made through anonymous letters to tempt the American 
ministers, as well as to embroil them with each other. Several 
remarkable specimens of this kind remain among Mr. Adams's 
papers. Forth had been secretary to Lord Stormont in France 
before the war, and had given early warning of the events which 
led to it. Dr. Bancroft was kept in pay, doubtless on account of 
his intimacy with Dr. Franklin. Paul Wentworth was a good 
deal in Holland during the period of Mr. Adams's negotiations 
there. The precise date when Silas Deane sold his services, is 
not quite made out. The king appears to have hoped much from 
his labors at one moment. All these persons, as well as two or 
three others, are mentioned as channels of intelligence in the 
correspondence with Lord North. 
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congress. This was the restoration of Canada, as the 
price of a separate peace. To the Count it raised no 
temptation, for his line of policy had always been the 
retention of Canada just where it was, as a check on 
the new American nation. Neither is it at all probable 
that he regarded it as made in good faith. The mission 
was symbolical of the distracted councils in which it 
originated, and of nothing else. For if the nature of 
these contemporaneous overtures, through Digges and 
Forth, be analyzed in connection with the fact that 
during the same time Lord Shelburne alone had been 
consulted by the king, whilst the Rockingham Whigs 
were studiously kept out of his confidence, the infer- 
ence is irresistible that none of them were more than 
clumsy traps, without a prospect of deluding the ob- 
ject. 

Neither does it appear that the uncertainty of pur- 
pose, which is visible before the induction of the 
Whigs into office, entirely ceased even quite down to 
the moment of pacification. Whatever may be thought 
of Lord Shelburne* s good-will at last to carry through 
a policy of conciliation with the United States as an 
independent nation, there is great reason to question 
it at the outset. In the administration formed under 
the Marquis of Rockingham, in which the king was 
finally compelled to acquiesce, the department of for- 
eign affairs had been assigned to Charles Fox, whiht 
that of the colonies fell to Lord Shelburne. A diffi- 
culty immediately occurred, on account of the anoma- 
lous condition of America. In the English view, the 
United States were still dependent and separate colo- 
nies, and therefore under the supervision of Shelburne. 
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In point of fact, their independence and their union 
as one nation was admitted, and therefore all dealings 
with them more properly belonged to Fox. This 
embarrassment was much aggravated by the jealousy 
already existing from other causes between the two 
chiefs. Neither was it in any way relieved by the ac- 
cidental circumstances through which the negotiation 
took its rise. A private letter, addressed by Dr. Frank- 
lin to Lord Shelburne upon the change of administra- 
tion, expressive of a hope that peace might grow out 
of it, was made by Shelburne an excuse for sending, 
without the knowledge of the cabinet, Mr. Richard 
Oswald, a gentleman described by him as **a pacifical 
man, conversant in those negotiations which are most 
interesting to mankind,**, to Paris, informally to inquire 
upon what terms a peace with America could be initi- 
ated. The notion of a separate peace was yet the pre- 
dominating one. Neither was it dispelled until Dr. 
Franklin assured his visitor that a conference with 
Count de Vergennes was indispensable to any further ; 

proceedings. Mr. Oswald accordingly conferred with ^ 

the French minister, as well as he could without 
knowing the French language, and offered to become 
the medium of conveying to his employer propositions 
for a general negotiation. 

It cannot be pretended that this last proceeding was 
not an encroachment upon the province of Mr. Fox 
and the action of the cabinet. Mr. Oswald is reported, 
by Count de Vergennes, to have proposed a scheme of 
truce, upon the old ground of uti possidetis^ not unlike 
that suggested by Spain two years before, at this time 
when the Rockingham party was notoriously disposed 
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to adopt a more liberal policy of concession.* But 
Dr. Franklin, wholly unconscious of all these entangle- 
ments in the British cabinet, sent Mr. Oswald home 
with a kind letter to Lord Shelburne, expressive of a 
hope that he would soon return so amiable a gentleman, 
armed with powers to treat. The hint, falling in with 
Shelburne' s own desire to control the negotiation, was 
eagerly taken, and Oswald was sent back with a prom- 
ise of such powers. Oswald appears to have communi- 
cated to Franklin that part of the record of the cabinet 
council held on the 27th of April, which settled the 
terms of a general pacification, but, perhaps from a 
wish not to expose domestic troubles to the eye of so 
shrewd an observer, he omitted the significant conclu- 
sion which Mr. Fox had succeeded in attaching to it."f" 
By that conclusion. Fox had drawn the negotiation 
with France back into his own hands. Distrustful of 
Shelburne' s agent, he had appointed Mr. Thomas 
Grenville to confer with Count de Vergennes. This 
omission, significant of the dissensions at home, was 
supplied by Oswald's announcement of the fact of that 
appointment, verbally ^ as he was ordered^ towards the 

* This proposition, intended for the Americans, was made to 
Count de Vergennes, in order to enlist his authority with them to 
secure its adoption. No wonder that the Count's fine tact mar- 
velled at the "absurdity" of Shelbume's agent. 

Much of the secret history of these events is now fiimished to 
the world from the three sources. The above fact is given in the 
dispatch of Count de Vergennes to Count de Montmorin, in Spain, 
April 18, 1782. Flassan, torn. vii. p. 331. 

t Compare the minutes of council as given by Franklin, from 
Oswald's reading, with the official copy. — Sparks* s Franklin, vol. 
ix. p. 266; RusselPs Memorials of Fox , vol i. p. 345. 
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close of the conversation. Thus it appears that, at the 
very outset of this important proceeding, each of the 
two rival interests then in the British administration 
was carrying on a part of the same general duty, with- 
out harmony or even a desire to co-operate with the 
other. The eJffect of this was not long in making itself 
felt. 

The prudence and statesmanship of Prince Kaunitz 
had more than once, during this war, proved unavailing 
to restrain some ejaculations at ^e diplomacy of his 
excellent English friends. Frederick the Second, of 
Prussia, had no opinion of it habitually. But nowhere 
is the justice of this verdict more palpable than in the 
opening details of these momentous negotiations. When 
Mr. Grenville, a person not without abilities, but a 
novice in such matters, not yet twenty-seven years of 
age, found his way over to Paris, and opened his busi- 
ness to one of the most expert veterans in Europe, the 
first inquiry addressed to him was as to theextent of his 
powers; for France could not treat excepting in con- 1"' 

junction with her allies. But no such question had ^ 

been provided for or thought of in London. Mr. 
Grenville's commission empowered him to deal only 
with France. Yet though the Count at once pro- 
nounced this a barrier to his treating, he offered to 
listen ; and the embarrassed Grenville was fain to put 
up even with this mode of securing an opening for the 
great offer with which he considered himself charged. 
In the mind of an Englishman, nothing could be greater 
than the surrender of the point of American independ- 
ence; so that, when once uttered, the young man 
seemed to take it for granted that everything would be 
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settled, and peace ensue as a matter of course. His 
consternation may be imagined, when the adroit old 
minister assured him that American indei^endence was 
but all incidental object of the war, and that many 
other concessions might be required of Great Britain 
before peace could be attained. These views the Count 
repeated the next day upon a renewal of the conference, 
at which he took the precaution of obtaining the pres- 
ence of the Spanish minister. Count d' Aranda, in order 
to confirm and extend the impression he wished to make 
upon his youthful antagonist. 

Greatly discouraged by this imposing exhibition of 
the temper of France, Grenville wrote home for further 
instructions and for an extension of his commission, if 
it was thought best to proceed. From the minutes of 
the cabinet council held on his application, it seems 
that a full authority to treat with **all the belligerent 
powers' ' was ordered to be sent to Mr. Grenville, though 
the basis of negotiation was not changed. Yet by 
some singular inattention on the part of the foreign 
office, the new commission came, bearing substantially 
the same restriction as before. Under such circum- 
stances, it can be no cause of surprise that the wary 
French minister should infer that the whole proceeding 
lacked good faith. On the other hand, Dr. Franklin 
had his reasons for a similar conclusion, growing out of 
a still more extraordinary concurrence of accidents, 
not easy, from his point of view, to account for in any 
other way. They were these. At the time of Mr. Os- 
wald's departure from Paris, after his visit of inquiry, 
Dr. Franklin had seized the opportunity to commit to 
his care a paper, designed for the eye of Lord Shel- 
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burne alone, which contained some reasons why a ces- 
sion of Canada to the United States should be made 
an integral part of any basis that might be proposed of 
reconciliation between the two countries. It is most 
remarkable that the Doctor, at the same time, imposed 
upon him a strong injunction of secrecy on this point, 
particularly as it respected the French ministry, which 
did not favor the idea. The bearing of this material 
fact will be made visible at a later period of the nego- 
tiation. Mr. Oswald, who seems ^throughout to have 
displayed the qualities rather of good sense, and a con- 
ciliatory temper, than of a trained statesman or advo- 
cate, manifested no aversion to the proposal, and cheer- 
fully consented to become the bearer of it to Lord 
Shelburne. That minister, not over-inclined to favor 
the idea, yet unwilling to put any unnecessary obstacle 
in the way of negotiation, preferred to waive the con- 
sideration of the subject until things should arrive at a 
later stage, and he so instructed Mr. Oswald upon his 
return to Paris. It did so happen, however, that in the 
course of a conversation with Mr. Grenville, Oswald, 
forgetting the injunction of secrecy, casually betrayed 
the fact that such a proposition had been received and 
considered by his principal. The effect of this disclo- 
sure upon Grenville was decisive. Attaching a much 
worse construction to it than the thing really merited, 
and yet not an unreasonable one under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, this gentleman instantly wrote to Mr. Fox, 
communicating his discovery, and requesting to be forth- 
with relieved from the painful position of appearing to 
conduct a negotiation actually managed by other hands. 
His desire, he said, was the more positive from the percep- 

VOL. II. — 3 
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tion of a marked change in the manner of Dr. Franklin 
towards him ever since Mr. Oswald's return. Instead 
of opening himself unreservedly, as he had promised, 
not a word more could be gained from him on the 
topics of the proposed negotiation. This change, how- 
ever surprising to Grenville, was to be accounted for 
naturally enough. Dr. Franklin, looking only from the 
outside, saw a duplicate mission, the reasons for which 
he could only in part conjecture, but the effect he per- 
ceived was to create confusion, and put off action. It 
is not, then, to be wondered at, that he should suspect 
it was all a contrivance for delay. Count de Vergennes, 
as has been already shown, was much in the same state 
of mind. It was, therefore, no more than the exercise 
of proper caution in Franklin, to decline further confi- 
dential conversation until he should be able definitely 
to understand what were the true intentions. 

The life of Charles James Fox was one long game of 
chance, only the scene of which was changed, from 
Almack's and Brookes' s, with a pack of cards, when- 
ever in opposition; to the cabinet of the sovereign, 
with public principles, when put into the administra- 
tion. It was a game, too, in which the luck was almost 
always against him. This" time he had only come in to 
be tortured with jealousies and suspicions of his col- 
league. Lord Shelburne, who seemed to have the ear of 
the king, which was closed to him. In this state of 
mind, the intelligence conveyed by Grenville from 
Paris, came to him like confirmation strong of the 
duplicity to which he imputed the obvious diJfference 
in the royal favor. One thing was certain, that Os- 
wald had been sent at first without consultation with 
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the cabinet, to which not a whisper of such a proposal 
as the cession of Canada had ever been made. To 
remain a mere pageant, without power in the govern- 
ment, was out of the question. So the Rockingham 
party, to which Mr. Fox belonged, after consultation, 
made up their min'ds to avail themselves of the earliest 
excuse for retiring. One shade of difference between, 
the factions related to the mode of initiating the ne- 
gotiations with America. Whilst Fox advocated the 
more manly way of commencing with a recognition of 
her independence, Shelburne had wished to make it 
a condition to chaffer with in the peace negotiation. 
The question was brought up in the cabinet for a de- 
cision. The Rockingham Whigs were outvoted, which 
Mr. Fox construed as furnishing the desired oppor- 
tunity; and accordingly their withdrawal was an- 
nounced. 

But before this design could be executed, a new 
event brought on a crisis of a different kind, which 
put another face upon ajffairs. It was the death of the 
chief of the Whigs, the Marquis of Rockingham, the 
very day after the cabinet meeting. The question now 
was, who should succeed him in that position, not less 
than who should become prime minister. The two 
situations had been united in Lord Rockingham. But 
Lord Shelburne, who now advanced very reasonable 
claims to the lead in the cabinet, claims backed by the 
preference of the king himself, stood no chance what- 
ever of attaining the other place. * The major part of 
the Whigs, under the influence of Fox, setting aside 
the pretensions of the Duke of Richmond, determined 
that, unless the Duke of Portland, whom they had 
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made their chief, was likewise placed at the head of 
the ministry, they would not consent even to form a 
part of the same cabinet with Shelburne. The conse- 
quence of these selfish and factious counsels was dis- 
sension, and an ultimate disruption of the party. The 
king, biased, perhaps, by the action at the last cabinet 
nieeting, selected Shelburne; and the Duke of Rich- 
mond, with four other Whigs,^ decided to retain office, 
whilst Fox and the remainder chose to resign. It was 
the impulse of wounded pride in the latter, a motive 
which will never be found to sustain the action of a 
public man, especially at a critical moment in the 
affairs of his country. This was a primary cause of 
all the later errors of Mr. Fox, errors which must for- 
ever forfeit for him a place among Britain's best or 
purest statesmen. 

The immediate effect of this revolution in the cabi- 
net upon the state of things at Paris was the recall of 
Mr. Fox's minister, Grenville, who was only too glad 
to get away, but no material change in the double 
form of the negotiations. Mr. Oswald obtained his 
commission to treat with America, which had up to this 
moment been represented solely by Dr. Franklin. But 
Mr. Jay, having failed in animating Spain with a single 
generous or downright sentiment, now joined him as a 
colleague. In the room of Grenville, Thomas Towns- 
hend, the new foreign secretary, dispatched Mr. Al- 
leyne Fitzherbert as the minister to treat with France. 
Besides these avoweTl agents, another gentleman, Mr. 
Benjamin Vaughan, repaired to Paris, with no ostensible 
commission, but, in fact, charged by Lord Shelburne 
to give him confidential information respecting the 
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character of the American commissioners, and the 
easiest terms with which they would be likely to be 
satisfied. 

The position occupied by Mr. Jay in the public 
affairs of the United States, down to the day of his 
election to the mission to Spain, has been already ex- 
plained. It may be recollected that that election was 
regarded as a triumph by the French minister, bent 
upon defeating Arthur Lee, and counteracting the in- 
fluence of the Eastern, or, as he called them, the 
British party. In the conflict, which raged so long in 
congress upon the instructions to be given to the nego- 
tiator for peace, Mr. Jay had been ranged among those 
who favored every modification of the ultimata that 
had been pressed by France, and this to such an extent 
as to bring upon him the most determined resistance 
on the part of the New England States, as one ready 
to abandon their darling interest, the fisheries, in case 
he should be made the pacificator. But, as not infre- 
quently happens in popular governments, the parties, 
in the vehemence of their struggles for a policy, forgot 
to measure the character of the man expected to execute 
it. They are apt to regard him merely as an instru- 
ment of the party that supports him. Such indeed, in 
common times, he too often proves. But these were 
not common times, and John Jay was no common 
man. Throughout the contest, his sympathies had 
never been with New England. The moderation and 
repose of his character had little in unison with the 
more stubborn and vehement temper that had carried 
on the struggle in the East, And so long as he was 
subjected to the collisions of opinion incident to pub- 
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lie assemblies, he had almost instinctively ranged him- 
self on the calmer and more conservative side. But 
this was very far from making him what the power 
which had contributed to bring him on the scene in 
Europe had expected. Jubilant at what he regarded 
his victory, M. Gerard, about to return to France, and 
willing perhaps to make an opportunity for intimacy 
with the new envoy, offered him a passage in the frigate 
which was to convey himself. The two accordingly 
embarked together. What happened on the voyage 
has not been fully explained. Mr. Jay has left enough 
to justify an inference that something or other then 
opened a novel train of ideas in his mind. Suspicions 
of the policy of France took their date from this period 
with him, which further observation, after he reached 
his destination, only tended more and more to confirm. 
Neither was it simply the failure of his wearisome so- 
licitations to Spain for aid, always promised but never 
given, which weighed so much with him, as the con- 
viction that the co-operation of France was not hearty. 
The objects of the latter power, at Madrid, were dif- 
ferent, and the necessity of humoring her capricious 
ally, to gain them, overbore all other considerations. 
They might, in the end, lead even to her acquiescing 
in a sacrifice of favorite American claims in order to 
pacify her. -Hence, when Mr. Jay found that he made 
no progress, it was a positive relief to him to receive a 
letter from Dr. Franklin, saying that the time had 
come for him to exchange his humiliating position as a 
rejected mendicant at Madrid, for the more honorable 
task of negotiating a peace with Great Britain, at 
Paris. 
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But if the experience of Mr. Jay, in his first mission, 
was not altogether agreeable, it was not without its 
compensations in better fitting him for his share of the 
task which now devolved upon him. He had at least 
been warned that Spain, so far from being disposed to 
yield the free navigation of the Mississippi, was push- 
ing her claims to a boundary on the west of the United 
States, which would exclude them altogether from that 
river, and that France had expressed no aversion to the 
proceeding. With this clue he came to meet Count de 
Vergennes face to face. The first thing that fixed his 
attention, was the solicitude of that minister to have 
him begin with Count d'Aranda, the Spanish minister 
at Paris, the negotiation which he had in vain tried to 
conduct at the Spanish court itself. The next was the 
anxiety manifested by the confidential secretary of the 
foreign office, de Rayneval, that he should listen to the 
proposed sacrifice in regard to the boundary, which 
went to the extent of submitting to his consideration a 
memoir affirming the reasonableness of the Spanish 
claim. All this was to be arranged, too, previously to 
a recognition by Spain of the independence of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Jay's cautious nature took the alarm. He 
began to suspect more than was actually intended. 
For the motives of France are now tolerably apparent. 
Foreseeing the greatest obstacles to a pacification 
from the intractable imbecility of Spain, Count de 
Vergennes, without wishing to do positive injury to 
America, was not the less disposed to keep within 
reach as many means of satisfying it as possible. 
Among them this cession of boundary was one; but 
the resolute refusal of Mr. Jay to treat without a prior 
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acknowledgment of his position, put all possibility of 
resort to it, for the time, out of the question. 

In the mean while the British government had gone 
on very slowly. Misled by the representations of un- 
authorized persons who had affirmed Dr. Franklin to 
be disposed to proceed without a recognition of Amer- 
ican independence, or cherishing a hope that they 
might make something out of the concession, as an 
item in the negotiation, they yet showed a hesitation 
well calculated to keep alive the distrust of all the 
parties watching their movements at Paris. So late as 
the 25th of July, the king's order to the attorney-gen- 
eral, to prepare a commission for Mr. Oswald, specified 
only an authority to treat with ** commissioners of the 
thirteen colonies, or zny person or persons whaXsoQvtr," 
and not with any sovereign state. And this authority 
was issued under the supervision of the Home, and not 
the Foreign Department. The phraseology was ma- 
terial, if there was no certainty of good faith behind 
it j and neither George the Third nor Shelburne bore 
an unequivocal reputation in that regard. Under these 
circumstances a copy of this commission was submitted 
by Mr. Oswald to Dr. Franklin and Mr. Jay, who, in 
their turn, laid it before Count de Vergennes, for his 
advicie. That minister, anxious to advance the nego- 
tiations, and regarding the precise form of treating as 
of small consequence, provided Great Britain would 
consent to treat at all, gave an opinion that it was 
sufficient, and this opinion Dr. Franklin cautiously 
seconded. The argument to sustain it was, that it was 
not to be expected that the effect, independence, 
should be made to precede its cause, the treaty itself. 
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But in maintaining this, the existence of the treaty 
with France, and her own excuse made to Great 
Britain for negotiating it, which was that the inde- 
pendence of the United States was already established 
beyond question, were overlooked by Count de Ver- 
gennes. Mr. Jay, not convinced by the reasoning, 
having his experience of the joint Spanish and French 
representations fresh upon him, and deeply impressed 
with the responsibility of his position, was unwilling to 
commit himself to the sanction of a negotiation with 
so ambiguous a commencement. He declined to pro- 
ceed. 

But in order to acquit himself of his responsibility 
for this course, he determined on two measures: the 
one, a strong appeal to Mr. Oswald to exert himself 
with his government to procure a recognition of the 
United States ; the other, the preparation of an elab- 
orate paper, addressed to Count de Vergennes, giving 
reasons for thus abruptly closing the way to negotiation. 
Dr. Franklin, on his side, however, viewed these move- 
ments with more or less dissatisfaction, as too distrust- 
ful of the French, and too captious with the English. 
Nobody was left in Europe with the power to settle this 
difference but Mr. Adams, and he was yet at the Hague, 
so deeply engaged in his special duties as to be unwill- 
ing to leave them for what seemed, at best, a very un- 
certain overture. Letters had already passed between 
him and Mr. Jay, in which he had expressed his senti- 
ments decisively. Whilst he had entirely accorded 
with that gentleman in refusing to accept the language 
of Oswald's commission, he suggested a modification 
by which the difficulty might be removed. As it stood. 
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the king assumed that he was to treat only with colo- 
nies or individuals. But if, instead of this, the com- 
mission should confer authority to treat with the min- 
isters of " the United States of America,'' that would 
be acknowledgment enough for him to begin with. 
The same sentiment had been expressed by him in a 
letter written to Dr. Franklin on the 2d of May pre- 
ceding.. Mr. Jay ultimately adopted this idea. It was 
then submitted to Mr. Oswald, who cheerfully wel- 
comed it, and sent it, together with a copy of Mr. 
Jay's argument, furnished to him for the purpose, by a 
courier to London, for the decision of his government. 

In the mean while, Benjamin Vaughan, Lord Shel- 
burne's secret agent, had been improving his time in 
sounding the disposition of Franklin and of Jay, and in 
communicating the result of his observations to his 
anxious principal. With the former, as an old acquaint- 
ance not entirely unapprised of his relations with the 
minister, he labored assiduously in smoothing down 
what seemed obstacles in the way of reconciliation, 
whilst he so far won the confidence of Jay as to obtain 
from him, to his great joy, a special commission to wait 
upon Lord Shelburne in person, and urge him to acqui- 
esce in making the concession demanded. This was 
on the 9th of September. Mr. Jay, however, in solicit- 
ing this, does not seem to have known that Shelburne 
had sent Vaughan to Paris, nor that a letter had already 
gone from Vaughan by Oswald's courier, earnestly ex- 
horting Shelburne. to grant what had been asked. 

One reason given for this urgency by Mr. Vaughan 
is too remarkable to be omitted in this biography. He 
had found the two commissioners so well disposed, that 
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he considered it safer to hurry the negotiations whilst 
they were here alone, than to await the arrival of Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Laurens, from whose ill-will he appre- 
hended much embarrassment. The day before the 
departure of Mr. Vaughan, a secret and confidential 
dispatch of Barb6 de Marbois, secretary of the French 
legation, who had been sent out to the United States 
ivith the Chevalier de la Luzerne, to Count de Ver- 
gennes, which had been intercepted by the British, was 
put into Mr. Jay's hands. It revealed something of 
the general course of the French policy, such as it had 
been ever since M. Gerard had initiated it at Philadel- 
phia, marking out the Eastern States, and Samuel 
Adams, in particular, as unreasonable in their preten- 
sions for the fisheries, and leaning strongly to the mem- 
bers of the more southern States, as in harmony with 
France. The object of this disclosure on the part of 
England was to make Mr. Jay willing to surrender his 
objection to immediate negotiation on the terms of 
Oswald's commission. Its effect was directly the re- 
verse of this, for Mr. Jay made it the basis of the 
strongest representations, communicated through Mr. 
Vaughan to Lord Shelburne, to sectire the modification 
which was required. It was this last view, reinforced 
by the written representations made before, and the 
verbal communication held after Mr. Vaughan' s arrival 
in England, which probably turned the scale in favor 
of the concession. 

•Mr. Vaughan left Paris on the nth of September. 
By his own account it appears that the cabinet decision 
was made whilst he was in London. Four days before 
his departure, another secret agent had been dispatched 
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from the French capital, under an assumed nariae, on an 
errand of still greater importance. This was no less a 
person than Gerard de Rayneval, 2. premier commis in 
the department of Count de Vergennes, a brother of M. 
Gerard, who had been in the same department, and 
had conducted the earlier negotiations with the United 
States, and, like him, possessed of the principles with a 
great share of the confidence of his chief. Of this mis- 
sion, not a hint had been given by the Count either to 
Dr. Franklin or to Mr. Jay. The latter learned it from 
other persons the very day before Marbois* intercepted 
letter came into his hands. The suspicions, that the 
two events coming so near together generated in his 
breast, of a design in the Count to defeat his purpose, 
and to persuade the British to adhere to their first com- 
mission, were natural, but they were not well founded. 
The construction gave much more importance to the 
objection, in the French view of it, than it really had. 
But the purpose of De Rayneval's mission was not less 
important for all that. The whole truth has never yet 
been disclosed concerning it, nor is it certain that it 
ever will be. De Rayneval, under his fictitious name, 
called privately upon Lord Shelburne, who seems, for a 
time, to have kept the information of the visit secret 
from all his colleagues. There are reasons to suppose 
that some irregular interference had occurred with the 
ministerial policy, which had so far confirmed the 
French court in its suspicions of duplicity in Lord 
Shelburne as to justify a demand of a direct explanation. 
These suspicions had grown out of the reception, 
through the hands of the liberated prisoner, Count de 
Grasse, of a mysterious note, containing certain propo- 
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sitions, purporting to come from Lord Shelburne. The 
nature of this message, which has never been disclosed, 
seems to have excited no less surprise than the channel 
through which it was received. It was the business of 
De Rayneval to ascertain what it meant, and whether 
Lord Shelburne had really authorized it. In case of 
disavowal, his instructions were to return forthwith. 
But before leaving, he was at liberty to make an open- 
ing for such further communications as the minister 
might be disposed to make, touching his views of the 
proposed negotiations. Accordingly, after the disa- 
vowal, a general examination ensued of the points which 
should serve as a basis for a treaty, so far as France was 
concerned. Beyond these, when pressed to answer, he 
declared himself without authority to speak. For ex- 
ample, when Shelburne expressed a hope that France 
would not sustain the American claim to the fisheries, 
Rayneval replied that *' he might venture to say, the 
king would never support unjust demands ; that he was 
not able to judge whether those of the Americans were 
of that kind or not ; and that, besides, he was without 
authority in this respect. ' ' And afterwards, when Shel- 
burne alluded, in the same way, to the American claims 
of boundaries, Rayneval fell back into the same guarded 
strain. 

The natural inference of an acute statesman from the 
tone taken by Rayneval could scarcely be other than 
that perseverance against the American demands would 
not be objected to by France ; an inference, the justice 
of which receives great confirmation from the fact, now 
well known, that Rayneval had already officially done 
what he could to persuade Mr. Jay to give way to Spain 
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on one point, the southern boundary, and that he after- 
wards equally urged concession to Great Britain in the 
matter of the fisheries and the northern boundary. 
These were the two points in the American negotiation, 
the fisheries and the boundaries, in which France took 
pains to declare that she had no interest; the very 
same points, it should be recollected, which M. Gerard 
had labored so hard to expunge as ultimata from the 
original instructions given to Mr. Adams; and to which 
M. Marbois, in his intercepted letter, had alluded as 
unreasonably insisted upon in America. It may fairly 
be presumed, then, that one of the purposes of De Ray- 
nevars visit was to give the British incidentally to un- 
derstand how France felt about them, without commit- 
ting herself by any overt act. But with regard to the 
question upon which Mr. Jay had fixed his suspi- 
cions, it involved an object which had been from the 
first directly interesting t6 France. De Rayneval was 
not tied up so cautiously here, and he therefore urged 
upon the prime minister a concession in this respect to 
the demands of the Americans. There is no evidence 
to show that his action, in this point, had any effect, 
independent of the representations which were press- 
ing upon Lord Shelburne from Mr. Vaughan, Mr. 
Oswald, and Mr. Jay. What he gained by his expedi- 
tion, was the answer he was instructed to obtain, disa- 
vowing the message through De Grasse, and a more 
perfect apprehension of those points which might con- 
stitute the serious obstacles to a pacification. Among 
these, neither the American claim to the fisheries nor 
to the boundaries was to be ranked, so far, at least, as 
France had any hand in the negotiation. They were 
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yet held in abeyance, waiting for the period when it 
might be necessary to deal with Spain as well as with 
England. In accordance with this understanding, a 
note was made of the English proposals, which received 
the sanction of the cabinet, and was then carried, by M. 
de Rayneval, back to Paris. 

From this statement of facts, it appears that al- 
though Mr. Jay was in error in suspecting Rayneval 
to be charged with a commission to thwart him in his 
demand of the recognition of American independence, 
a result which had been a principal object of the war 
on the part of France, and which fell in with her gen- 
eral European policy, he was not so much mistaken in 
regard to the disposition, rather betrayed than ex- 
pressed, upon the secondary points in the negotiation. 
Without uttering a single word that could be used to 
commit him or his government with America, M. de .. 
Rayneval had succeeded in making Lord Shelburne 
comprehend that France was not inclined to prolong 
the war by supporting America in unjust claims. What 
sense M. de Rayneval himself attached to the word 
unjust, will appear as the negotiations proceed. 

This was the first of three trips made during this 
period by De Rayneval to England. On the other 
hand, Mr. Vaughan, who had been the bearer of Mr. 
Jay's message to Lord Shelburne, was again on his way 
back to Paris, charged to continue his confidential 
labors with the American commissioners, and accom- 
panied by the courier bearing Mr. Oswald's amended 
commission. The obstacles to negotiation being now 
all removed, the parties, consisting of Dr. Franklin and 
Mr. Jay on one side, and Mr. Oswald on the other. 
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prepared themselves for the task of constructing the 
basis of a pacification. 

Of all the surprising incidents in this remarkable 
war, nothing now seems so difficult to account for as 
the mode in which Great Britain pursued her objects 
by negotiation. The person first selected to cope with 
the ablest of French diplomatists was a young man who 
had never had experience in public life outside of Great 
Britain. The individual pitched upon to deal with the 
United States was a respectable and amiable private 
gentleman, nominated at the suggestion of Dr. Frank- 
lin, with whom he was to treat, because the Doctor 
thought he would get along easily with him, but by no 
means a match for a combination of three such men as 
Franklin, Jay, and John Adams. In order to be upon 
equal terms with them. Great Britain had need of the 
best capacity and experience within her borders. But 
it was her fortune, during all this period, and, indeed, 
almost to the present day, to insist upon underrating 
the people with whom she had to do, because they had 
been her dependents ; a mistake which has been pro- 
ductive of more unfortunate consequences to herself 
than an age of repentance can repair. 

The first instance of this took place on the prepara- 
tion of a basis, made out of a project suggested by Dr. 
Franklin whilst he wais alone at Paris, to which Mr. 
Oswald was persuaded to give his assent so far as to 
send it home for the consideration of his government. 
This basis was formed of three propositions. The 
first acknowledged the independence, and defined the 
boundaries of the United States. The second provided 
for the continued use of the fisheries by the people of 
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both countries, in the manner that had been practised 
before the' last war between France and England. The 
third admitted the free navigation of the Mississippi, 
and placed trade on the most liberal footing of re- 
ciprocity. The United States could, in all reason, ask 
little more of any nation ; and at bottom there was no 
more than, with a comprehensive view of national 
policy, Great Britain would have found it for her 
interest to grant. But neither sovereign, ministers, 
nor people in that country were at all prepared for 
what appeared to them such extravagant liberality. To 
avert the possibility of a similar error, a new person, 
fresh from the bureau of the foreign office, and ex- 
perienced in business, Mr. Henry Strachey, was selected 
and dispatched to assist Mr. Oswald. In other words, 
the English position was to be fortified by a little more 
obstinacy. The instructions with which he was charged 
were to insist upon indemnity for the refugees, to nar- 
row the line of boundaries, and to cut off the reciprocity 
of the fisheries and of trade. 

This arrival gave another turn to the negotiation. 
And a new element came in to add a shade of gloom. 
Simultaneously with the mission of Mr. Strachey, de- 
signed to give a higher tone to the British demands, 
Mr. Jay held a conference with M. de Rayneval, in 
which it soon appeared that so far from retaining the 
inability to judge of the merits of the American de- 
mands, which he had professed in the conference a 
short month before with Lord Shelburne, he had no 
scruples in expressing his positive opinion that they 
were ill founded and should be materially curtailed. 
If *'ill founded,'' of course they were ''unjust.'* This 
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related to both the questions, that on the fisheries as 
well as that on the boundaries. And with regard to the 
latter, his arguments, which had on a former occasion 
been applied to restrict them on the south and west, 
were now directed, in the same spirit, towards the 
north and east. Inasmuch as M. de Rayneval was well 
understood to be possessed of the entire confidence of 
Count de Vergennes, extending, as it proved, even to 
the intrusting him with the successive missions to 
Great Britain, each of them vitally important to the 
pacification, it is not to be wondered at, if Mr. Jay 
drew some inferences of his own as to the probable 
nature of the advice which the head of the depart- 
ment would give, in the contingency of the Americans 
being obliged to ask it, for their guidance in the 
negotiation. 

It was precisely at this moment that Mr. Adams, 
having completed his business in Holland, arrived to 
take his place in the commission. His advent seems to 
have been viewed with equal uneasiness by the agents 
of England and of France. Mr. Vaughan had been 
imploring his principal to make haste in order " to get 
out of the reach of interruption from Mr. Adams." 
For he was not softened, like Franklin, by English con- 
nections or conversation, and he was "very warm and 
ambitious,*' so that Mr. Vaughan would not answer for 
the mischief he might do, if there should be a delay. 
On the other hand, M. de Rayneval, in alluding to the 
fisheries, had freely expressed to Mr. Jay his fears of 
''the ambition and restless views of Mr. Adams." 
The coincidence of this sentiment with that expressed 
in the letter of Marbois of the temper of Samuel 
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Adams, must not be overlooked in this connection. 
The probability is that both the Adamses were classed, 
in the French mind, under the same head, as their 
policy had been identical. On the other hand, Mr. 
Adams felt, on his arrival, the most profound anxiety 
respecting his own position. He stood between two 
colleagues in the commission, with neither of whom he 
had heretofore entirely sympathized. He had concurred 
as little with the views of domestic policy held in con- 
gress by Mr. Jay, as with the foreign system adopted 
by Dr. Franklin. His most secret feelings are por- 
trayed in his "Diary'' for the 27th of October. He 
already knew that the two were not agreed upon the 
course proper now to be taken, and that in taking a side 
one way or the other, he should be assuming the responsi- 
bility of the action that would follow ; but he had yet 
no means to ascertain how far the conclusion arrived 
at might be one to which he should be ready to give a 
hearty and cordial support. 

An occasion for determining this point was at hand. 
The instructions of congress, given to the American 
commissioners under the instigation of the French 
court, were absolute and imperative, "to undertake 
nothing without the knowledge and concurrence of 
that court, and ultimately to govern themselves by their 
advice and opinion." These orders, transmitted at the 
time of the enlargement of the commission, had just 
been reinforced by assurances given to quiet the un- 
easiness created in France by the British overtures 
through Governor Carleton. Thus far, although the 
commissioners had felt them to be derogatory to the 
honor of their country, as well as to their own char- 
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acter as its representatives, there had been no necessity 
for action either under or against them. But now that 
matters were coming to the point of a serious negotia- 
tion, and the secondary questions of interest to America 
were to be determined, especially those to which France 
had shown herself indifferent, not to say adverse, it 
seemed as if no chance remained of escaping a deci- 
sion. Mr. Jay, jealous of the mission of De Rayneval, 
of which not a hint had been dropped by the French 
court, suspicious of its good faith from the disclosures . 
of the remarkable dispatch of Marbois, and fearful of 
any advice like that of which he had received a foretaste 
through M. de Rayneval, at the same time provoked 
that the confidence expected should be all on one side, 
the Count communicating nothing of the separate 
French negotiation, came to the conclusion that the 
interests of America were safest when retained in 
American hands. He therefore declared himself in 
favor of going on to treat with Great Britain, without 
consulting the French court. Dr. Franklin, on the 
other hand, expressing his confidence in that court, 
secured by his sense of the steady reception of benefits 
by his country, signified his willingness to abide by 
the instructions he had received. Yet it is a singular 
fact, but lately disclosed, that, notwithstanding this 
general feeling, which was doubtless sincerely enter- 
tained, Dr. Franklin had been the first person to vio- 
late those instructions, at the very inception of the 
negotiations, by proposing to Lord Shelbume the ces- 
sion of Canada, and covering his proposal with an 
earnest injunction to keep it secret from France, be- 
cause of his belief that she was adverse to the meas- 
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ure.* A similar secret and confidential communication 
he promised to make to Thomas Grenville, until 
diverted from his purpose, as Grenville inferred, by 
the interposition of Oswald in the negotiation. Oswald 
himself, so early as the nth of July, had reported to 
Lord Shelbume Franklin's desire to treat and end with 
Great Britain on a separate footing from the other 
powers. From all this evidence it may fairly be in- 
ferred that, whatever Franklin might have been disposed 
to believe of the French court, his instincts were too 
strong to enable him to trust them implicitly with the 
care of interests purely American. 

And, in this, there can be no reasonable cause for 
doubt that he was right. The more full the disclosures 
have been of the French policy from their confidential 
papers, the more do they show Count de Vergennes as- 
sailing England in America, with quite as fixed a pur- 
pose as ever Chatham had to conquer America in Ger- 
many. Mr. Adams had no doubt of it. He had 
never seen any signs of a disposition to aid the United 
States from affection or sympathy. On the contrary, 
he had perceived their cause everywhere made subor- 
dinate to the general considerations of continental 
politics. Perhaps his impressions at some moments 

* This is stated by Thomas Grenville as disclosed to him by 
Mr. Oswald. The injunction, probably, was the reason of Lord 
Shelburne*s withholding the knowledge of the proposal from the 
cabinet, whilst the disclosure of his reception of it, made by Os- 
wald to Grenville, and by the latter in turn, to Mr. Fox, gave rise 
to the suspicions of Shelburne's good faith, which ultimately dis- 
persed the Rockingham ministry, and led to many important con- 
sequences. 
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carried him even further, and led him to suspect in the 
Count a positive desire to check and depress America. 
In this he fell into the natural mistake of exaggerating 
the importance of his own country. In the great game 
of nations which was now playing at Paris under the 
practised eye of France's chief (for Count de Maure- 
pas was no longer living), the United States probably 
held a relative position, in his mind, not higher than 
that of a pawn, or possibly a knight, on a chess'-table. 
Whilst his attention was absorbed in arranging the com- 
binations of several powers, it necessarily followed that 
he had not the time to devote that attention to any one, 
which its special representative might imagine to be its 
due. But even this hypothesis was to Mr. Adams jus- 
tification quite sufficient for declining to submit the in- 
terests of his country implicitly to the Count's control. 
If not so material in the Count's eyes, the greater the 
necessity of keeping them in his own care. He there- 
fore seized the first opportunity to announce to his col- 
leagues his preference for the views of Mr. Jay. After 
some little reflection. Dr. Franklin signified his acqui- 
escence in this decision. His objections to it had 
doubtless been increased by the peculiar relations he 
had previously sustained to the French court, and by a 
very proper desire to be released from the responsibility 
of what might from him be regarded as a discourteous 
act. No such delicacy was called for on the part of the 
other commissioners. Neither does it appear that 
Count de Vergennes manifested a sign of discontent 
with them at the time. He saw that little confidence 
was placed in him, but he does not seem to have made 
the slightest effort to change the decision or even to 
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get an explanation of it. The truth is, that the course 
thus taken had its conveniences for him, provided only 
that the good faith of the American negotiators, not to 

■ 

make a separate peace, could be depended upon. 
Neither did he ever affect to complain of it, excepting at 
one particular moment when he thought he had cause 
to fear that the support he relied on might fail. 

This important preliminary having been thus settled, 
nothiifg remained but to come to an understanding at 
once with Great Britain upon the points already made. 
These were simple enough. The boundaries, the fish- 
eries, the recovery of British debts, and some provision 
for the refugees, made up the whole. Mr. Strachey, 
who had been sent from England for the purpose of 
stiffening the easy nature of Mr. Oswald, succeeded 
only in infusing into the conferences all the asperity 
which they ever betrayed. It does not fall within the 
scope of this work to follow up the narrative of the 
negotiation further than is necessary to elucidate the 
precise share of it belonging to Mr. Adams. Down to 
this time his interposition had been effective in two 
particulars: first, as to the precise shape of Mr. Os- 
wald's commission, upon which the negotiation was 
opened ; secondly, as to the assumption of the responsi- 
bility of proceeding without consultation with France. 
The articles, upon which to treat as a basis, had been 
agreed upon before his arrival. They were entirely 
satisfactory to him, so that he entered into the treaty 
only at that stage in which Mr. Strachey appeared, de- 
manding adverse modifications for the British cabinet. 
No moment could have been more happily chosen for 
reinforcing th§ arguments ajready presented by Dr, 
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Franklin and Mr. Jay. Upon the question of the 
northern and eastern boundary, which the British were 
attempting to push back to the Penobscot, he came 
fully prepared with materials especially confided to him 
by his own State of Massachusetts, intended to establish 
her rights as far as the St. Croix and the Highlands, the 
ancient bounds of Nova Scotia. In the matter of the 
claims of indemnity, he suggested the very proper con^ 
cession of acknowledging the just debts contracted 
before the Revolution, and opening the American 
courts to the full recovery of them, which furnished the 
British government some grounds at home for conclud- 
ing the treaty, without which it is doubtful whether 
they could have ventured on it at all. 

The third and the most delicate point was that relat- 
ing to the fisheries. It was here, and here alone, that 
there was any appearance of a conflict of interests with 
France, which was likewise negotiating with Great 
Britain on that subject ; and it was here that was shown 
the greatest reluctance to concede any thing to America. 
On this point the two other commissioners had been 
tenacious, without making it a vital element of the 
treaty. Mr. Adams insisted upon an acknowledgment 
of the right of fishery as indispensable to the durability 
of any compact that could be made. After a succes- 
sion of elaborate conferences and mutual propositions, 
a new set of articles was finally prepared, and sent, by 
the hands of Mr. Strachey, to England, for the appro- 
bation of the cabinet. But so little were they to the 
taste of that gentleman, that he left behind him a note 
for the American commissioners, intimating, in a man- 
ner not the most courteous, that unless they should im- 
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mediately reconsider their denial of indemnity to the 
refugees, and furnish him with the evidence of it before 
he got to London, little prospect remained of a favora- 
ble result from his journey. But neither conciliation 
nor menaces could avail to shake them from the posi- 
tion which Dr. Franklin had been the most strenuous 
in assuming. They replied, but not in the way Mr. 
Strachey desired. The letter and the mode of action 
both "bear the characteristic marks of Dr. Franklin. 
The real answer, addressed to Mr. Oswald, although 
firm in its refusal, abounded in .terms of kindness and 
conciliation to him, which were made the more em- 
phatic by contrast with the cold ceremonious note to 
Mr. Strachey, inclosing the paper for his information. 
This was on the 6th of November. It was the 25th 
before the gentleman returned. In the mean while the 
indefatigable Vaughan, not content with writing to 
Lord Shelburne a series of letters, urging, with great 
good sense and solid statesmanship, the expediency of 
yielding a little more on the disputed points, acceded 
to the desires of the Americans, and once more crossed 
the Channel to reinforce his representations by personal 
conference. He had seen the unfortunate effect of the 
interposition of Mr. Strachey at Paris, and dreading 
the consequences, in widening the breach, of the report 
that gentleman was likely to make, he left Paris on the 
17th, with the hope of counteracting it. Before he 
reached London, however, the cabinet had decided 
upon their course, which was to persevere on the main 
points, but not to break off the negotiation in case the 
Americans should remain firm. After a confidential in- 
terview with Shelburne, in which he was made acquainted 
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with his views, Mr. Vaughan once more followed Stra- 
chey back to Paris, arriving there three days after hina, 
and two days before the decisive conference on the 29th. 
of November. 

Later disclosures of the secret influences operating 
upon the prime minister's position, at this time, suf- 
ficiently explain the reasons of his course. A peace 
had become a matter of necessity. No other escape 
from the difi&culties with which he was surrounded, 
seemed to present itself. On the one side was the 
condition of Ireland, and the urgency of the Marquis 
of Buckingham, then the Lord Lieutenant, that some- 
thing should be done to redeem his engagements to 
that country;* on the other, the ill-reconciled as- 
semblage within the cabinet, all its members equally 
feeling that the king himself was scarcely to be de- 
pended on from day to day. It may be doubted 
whether a more distracted state of things ever existed 
in the councils of that country. And to lead out of 
the confusion, no clue was so tangible as a peace. It 
is however doing no more than justice to Lord Shel- 
burne to add that his judgment and his line of policy 
led him the same way. He felt, and justly felt, that a 
further perseverance in the war was idle. In com- 

* The influence of this cause upon the American question has 
come to light in the confidential letters of W. W. Grenville, after- 
wards Lord Grenville, addressed to his brother, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. He reports Lord Shelburne as admitting to him that " the 
situation of Ireland weighed very materially with him in his wishes 
for peace." The reason why may be fully understood by examin- 
ing Grenville's letters at large. — Memoirs of the Court and Cabi- 
nets of George the Third, vol. i. pp. 66-136. 
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parison with the object of peace, the concession re- 
quired was insignificant, and no sacrifice was made by 
it, excepting one of pride. But to the American com- 
missioners, little informed of the true state of things in 
London, the interval of Mr. Strachey's absence had 
been one of no little anxiety. No better evidence of this 
can be supplied than that of Mr. Adams in his " Diary. " 
It must have been then a moment of great interest to 
them, when they learned that the expected answer had 
arrived. 

The conferences were resumed on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, and Mr. Strachey appeared once more. His tone 
was apparently but little changed. The ministry, he 
said, continued dissatisfied with the refusal of a pro- 
vision for the Tories, and they required modifications 
of the article on the fisheries. On the boundaries 
alone were they disposed to concede. But discourag- 
ing as this announcement seemed, it was actually more 
than compensate by the introduction of Mr. Fitaher- 
bert, to whom the negotiation with France had already 
been intrusted, as an assistant to Mr. Oswald. The 
discussions which ensued for the next four days, were 
long, animated, often vehement. The great struggle 
was upon the fisheries. Great Britain was willing to 
concede the use on the high seas as a privilege, whilst 
she denied it altogether within its three miles' jurisdic- 
tion on the coasts. America, on the other hand, 
claimed the former as a right, and asked for the privi- 
lege of the latter. Here was the place at which Mr. 
Adams assumed the greatest share of responsibility in 
the negotiation. He insisted upon placing the two 
countries exactly on a level in regard to the right to 
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the fishery, a claim, the justice of which few, at this 
day, would be found to dispute. The energy and effect 
of his representations, on this point, are so well shown 
in his ''Diary,'* as to render it unnecessary to dwell 
further on them here. He further claimed for his 
countrymen a liberty to cure and dry fish on the un- 
settled regions of British America, and a privilege of 
the same kind in the settled parts, with the consent of 
the proprietors. 

These propositions he put in writing in a paper 
which, on the 29th, he proposed to the conference as 
an article to be inserted in the treaty. The paper was 
then subjected to a critical examination, in the course 
of which many alterations and some limitations were 
agreed to, but the substance remained unchanged. It 
was at this stage that the British commissioners made 
their last demonstration. Mr. Strachey proposed that 
the word "r/^A/," in its connection with the entire 
fishery, should be changed into ^Uibfrty^ And Mr. 
Fitzherbert sustained the movement by remarking that 
"right" was an obnoxious expression. The suggestion 
seems to have fired Mr. Adams, and immediately he 
burst into an earnest and overwhelming defence of the 
term he had chosen. The British commissioners, not 
prepared to resist the argument, proposed to sign the 
preliminaries, leaving this question to be adjusted at 
the definitive treaty. But neither would Mr. Adams 
consent to this. He rose, and with the concentrated 
power which he possessed when excited, declared that 
when first commissioned as a negotiator with Great 
Britain, his country had ordered him to make no peace 
without a clear acknowledgment of the ri^ht to the 
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fishery, and by that direction he would stand. No 
preliminaries should have his signature without it. And 
here he appealed, with some adroitness, to Mr. Lau- 
rens, who had just taken his place in the commission, 
and who happened to have been president of congress 
at the time when that first commission was given. Mr. 
Laurens had likewise been in sympathy with the original 
movement that produced the commission, so that he 
readily responded to the call, and seconded the posi- 
tion with characteristic warmth. And Mr. Jay, without 
committing himself to an equal extent, virtually threw 
his weight into the scale. 

This act was the assumption of another prodigious 
responsibility. For the powers to treat on commerce, 
in which the instructions referred to were inserted, had 
in the interval been revoked by congress, and the 
right to the fisheries, although adhered to in argument, 
had been abandoned as an ultimatum. But Mr. 
Adams, knowing that these things had been gained from 
congress by the importunity of the French ministry, 
and feeling in the depths of his soul a conviction that 
his country's interests were safest under his guardian- 
ship, ventured to risk a direct appeal to the British 
commissioners to concede this point rather than put at 
hazard the reconciliation. The stroke proved decisive. 
The term of persistence, dictated to the British by 
their government, had been reached ; and after consul- 
tation, they announced their readiness to abide by Mr. 
Adams's article as it stood. Such a victory is not often 
recorded in the annals of diplomacy. 

That the effect thus produced by Mr. Adams was not 
entirely the result of his action at the last conference. 
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but had been gradually forming in the course of his 
conversations with the British commissioners, and 
especially with Mr. Oswald, is proved by the evidence 
of that gentleman himself in a remarkable paper which 
he seems to have drawn up for the use of Mr. Strachey 
in case any justification of the concession should be 
necessary at home. It is in the form of a postscript to 
a letter, dated the 8th of January, 1783, explanatory of 
the mode of conducting the Newfoundland fishery. 
This paper, as illustrating the conduct of Mr. Adams, 
on this subject, from a British point of view, is so ma- 
terial as to merit insertion here entire. 

''I will next add what was settled as to what passed 
with the American commissioners, particularly Mr. 
Adams (the New England member), when we came to 
treat of this article, and to propose keeping off the 
Americans to a distance from the shore, in the prose- 
cution of their fishery, as well as drying their fish on 
the coast of Newfoundland. 

'* I had sundry conversations with this gentleman on 
the subject before you came over the last time ; when 
his language was as follows : 

''That the fishery was their all, their bread. That 
other States had staples of production ; they had none 
but what they raised out of the sea ; that they had en- 
joyed a freedom of fishing time out of mind, and their 
people would never part with it ; that in depriving them 
of the privilege in question, we should strike a deeper 
stroke into their vitals, than any, perhaps, they had 
suffered since the war commenced. That our refusal 
was unfriendly, ungenerous, insidious, since we could 
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not come out in time to overtake them ; and when we 
did come, we could not miss them, there being fish 
enough for all nations, during the whole time we chose 
to seek for them. *ut that we grudged that they 
should avail themselves of the natural conveniency of 
their situation, only to prevent our (the British) getting 
somewhat less for that part which it was convenient for 
us to undertake. That we made no difficulty in ac- 
commodating the French in this matter, which of itself 
would make their people more sensibly feel the effect of 
the exclusion. That his constituents were alarmed, 
and particularly attentive to this question; and sent 
him instructions that would by no means allow of his 
signing any treaty in which this privilege should be 
excepted.* That he would never sign any such treaty; 
that if he were to do so, he should consider it as signing 
a declaration of perpetual war between England and 
America. That if things were to come to the worst, 
their States would support that war of themselves, with- 
out the help of France or any other nation. That if 
we lost somewhat in the sales of our fish by their inter- 
fering with us, it would, in part, be made up in the sale 
of our (British) manufactures, since the more money 
they had for their fish, the more they would buy of these 
manufactures. 

" These observations passed (as I have said) at differ- 
ent times in conversation with him (Mr. Adams), some 
part of which he also mentioned in your hearing. 

" And you will remember the other commissioners 

* This refers to the separate representations of Massachusetts, 
which were never varied or qualified. 
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were equally stiff in refusing to proceed in the treaty, 
while we proposed to deprive their people of the coast 
or inshore fishery. 

*' And also that one of these gAitlemen said, that if 
we insisted on keeping their people at a distance of 
three leagues from our shores, we could not complain 
if they also forbad our ships from coming within the 
like distance of the coasts of the thirteen provinces. 

"With respect to drying their fish, the same gentle- 
man said he thought, if we would not allow of their 
landing upon the unsettled parts of our shore, at a cer- 
tain season in the year, they would justly deny us the 
same privilege in all parts of their country. 

" Another of these commissioners (who had all along 
expressed himself with great resentment at their people 
being thus unfavorably distinguished from the French) 
declared that it was a matter of indifference to them as 
to what prohibitions we should put their people under, 
since they would easily make reprisals in another way 
to their advantage, by an act of navigation, that should 
exclude English ships forever from any participation in 
the American trade, either inwards or outwards.* 

" In answer to all these arguments (some of which, I 
have said, passed in your hearing), you will remember, 
we had not much to oppose. We did not think it proper 
to insist on the right of the sovereignty of the coast ; nor 
to say any thing as to how such a grant would affect the 
treaty with France ; and, upon the whole, were con- 
fined to the single object of preventing quarrels among 

* Mr. Vaughan, among whose papers this letter is found, attrib- 
utes these remarks to Mr. Laurens. 
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the fishermen, as the supposed consequence of allowing 
the Americans to come within three leagues of the shore 
of Newfoundland and other places. 

*' In answer to which Mr. Adams said, that he made 
little account of squabbles among fishermen, which 
were soon made up. But that quarrels between States 
were not easily settled. And which were most likely to 
happen, since, when we came to send out men-of-war to 
watch in those seas, so as to keep their ships to the pre- 
cise distance of three leagues (and which stations they 
must take in the earliest season in the spring), disputes 
might arise and men would be killed ; and redress could 
be had only by appeals to government of either side. 
And, in the end, would be attended with such un- 
pleasant consequences that he should be sorry it should 
ever happen. And would therefore advise, that we 
should overlook the loss we apprehended by their in- 
terference in the early part of the fishery, and end the 
matter so as that people should not be put in mind, on 
all occasions, that they were not Englishmen. 

"The above is the substance of what the American 
commissioners said, at different times, upon the un- 
pleasant subject of this intended exclusion, and as near 
their words as I can remember. I had put them in 
writing, from time to time, as they occurred in my con- 
versation with the commissioners ; and when you (Mr. 
Strachey) came over and showed me the altered plan of 
the treaty, and how the article was guarded in all the 
instructions and letters, I own I despaired of any settle- 
ment with America before the meeting of parliament. 
But there being, happily, a discretionary power, as well 
regarding the extent as the manner of dispensing with 

VOL. II. — 5 
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this article, in your instructions, I used the freedom of 
pointing it out, and insisting on it. And you, very 
properly (as well as Mr. Fitzherbert), took the benefit 
of it, and gave your consent to my signing the treaty. 
To which, if there is still any objection, I must take my 
share of the blame, as I took the liberty of mentioning 
to the secretary of state, in the letter which I troubled 
you with upon your return to London. 

"If your wishing for this paper is to answer some 
purpose in parliament, in case of challenge on this head, 
you can judge what parts will be suitable to be brought 
under public review. Perhaps not many. The best 
general one is, that, without giving way in this particu- 
lar, there would have been no provisional articles. That 
is very certain." 

The right to the fisheries, considered as a resource 
for the subsistence of the people of New England, has 
gradually lost its importance in the progress of time. 
But whether it be regarded as an attribute of sovereignty 
indispensable to the completeness of the independence 
of a nation bordering on the great oceans of the globe, 
or as a school of discipline for a maritime people, the 
estimate of it remains undiminished down to this day. 
The prediction made by Mr. Adams, that so long as 
there should remain an opening for a question of the 
exercise of this right, just so long would there be dan- 
ger of a renewal of the conflict with Great Britain, has 
been verified by later events. But it has only been 
within a very late period that the good sense and prac- 
tical wisdom of both nations, stimulated by the in- 
creasing danger of collisions between them, have so far 
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overcome the illiberal theories of the last century, as to 
sweep away all remnants of exclusiveness in the enjoy- 
ment of what was evidently designed by Providence as 
the reward of enterprise alone. Proximity is an advan- 
tage of which the subjects of Great Britain enjoy their 
full share, and on neither side can it be a just cause of 
complaint. The good use that may be made of it should 
depend upon the skill and adventure of those who 
choose to try this field of exertion, and not upon mere 
claims of exclusive property, resting upon no perma- 
nent foundation whatever. 

One other obstacle had been in the way, the more 
difficult to remove, that it rested on a point of honor 
in the British heart. Those individuals who had taken 
the side of the mother country in the colonies, and 
who, for so doing, had been subjected to the mortifica- 
tion, disasters, and personal losses consequent upon a 
failure to re-establish her authority, naturally looked to 
her to protect their rights, in any and every attetopt 
that might* be made at accommodation. And this was 
a valid claim on her, in spite of the fact that the diffi- 
culties into which the mother country had fallen, were 
mainly owing to the interested misrepresentations made 
by leading persons of this class. On this point, the 
instructions to obtain an acknowledgment of their 
claims to indemnity, had been most positive. But the 
American commissioners, on their side, well knowing 
the impossibility of reconciling their countrymen to 
the acknowledgment of such odious pretensions, and 
little disposed themselves to recognize their validity, 
manifested no inclination to concede any thing beyond 
what the strict rule of justice would demand. Here 
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Dr. Franklin took the lead ; finding that the British 
were about to urge their views on this subject and the 
fisheries together, he prepared an article, making, by 
way of set-off, a counter-claim of compensation for the 
severe and not infrequently wanton injuries inflicted 
upon the patriots by the British troops. Neither did 
this lose force by its reference to the voluntary acts of 
those very adherents to the British cause, whose pre- 
tensions were set up for consideration. The fact that 
this contest had, in many of its parts, been marked 
with the most painful characteristics of civil convul- 
sion, in the course of which the parties had suffered 
shocking outrages from each other, was too well known 
to be denied. And the wounds were too fresh to per- 
mit the supposition that the victorious side would be 
prepared at once to replace in their former position 
those of their brethren, who had not only forfeited 
their confidence by joining the oppressor, but had been 
guilty of the greatest barbarities in conducting the 
struggle. The earnest and strenuous resistance of Dr. 
Franklin, reinforced by the representations of the other 
commissioners, at last produced an effect in convincing 
the British envoys that further urgency in their behalf 
was useless. To prolong the war a single day only for 
their sakes, without prospect of a better result, was 
obviously a waste of means which might be better em- 
ployed in supplying the very remuneration which was 
now in agitation. The good sense of Mr. Fitzherbert, 
confirming that of Mr. Oswald, prevailed, and this 
troublesome discussion was finally terminated by the 
preparation of two articles, to which all agreed, pro- 
viding that further hostility to the Tories should cease. 
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and that congress should earnestly recommend to the 
States the restitution of their estates to such persons as 
could be proved to be native British subjects, and such 
Americans as had not borne arms against the United 
States. 

The difficulties, on both sides, being thus finally re- 
moved, the negotiators on the 30th of November, 1782, 
signed their names to the preliminary articles of a 
treaty of peace. These were made contingent upon 
the general pacification, the negotiations for which 
were now in full activity between the three great 
powers, but they were signed without the knowledge 
of the French court. They were, however, communi- 
cated to the Count de Vergennes immediately after the 
signature, who then manifested no dissatisfaction to the 
commissioners, but, on the contrary^ commended their 
management, and signified his opinion that the greatest 
difficulty in the way of a general peace, the acknowl- 
edgment of American independence, was now removed. 
Fifteen days elapsed, and his tone had undergone a 
very great change. He then addressed to Dr. Frank- 
lin, who had announced his intention to dispatch 
immediately to the United States a vessel with the 
interesting intelligence, and had offered to him the 
use of the same opportunity, an indignant remon- 
strance against the proceeding, as a breach of the 
agreement between the two countries. He particu- 
larly complained that the commissioners had been in 
such haste to send home an account of their own acts, 
before assuring themselves of the conclusion of the 
French negotiation. 

Two circumstances are particularly deserving of 
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notice here. One, that so many days had been suffered 
to elapse before any cause of dissatisfaction was inti- 
mated ; the other, that a complaint should have been 
made of the commissioners for not informing them- 
selves of the state of a negotiation, no part of which 
was voluntarily communicated to them whilst it was 
going on. Of the details of their own proceedings, 
Count de Vergennes had been kept informed unoffici- 
ally even by Mr. Adams himself, to whom he had ex- 
pressed opinions favorable to the British pretensions on 
the great points of difficulty, but he seems never to have 
inclined to reciprocate any part of the confidence. 
Some explanation is then necessary for the altered lan- 
guage of the note of the 15 th of December. It is, 
perhaps, to be found in a knowledge of the secret 
influences which had, in the interval, suddenly thrown 
a cloud over the pacification, and roused, in their full 
force, all the apprehensions entertained from the outset 
by the French minister of a reconciliation between 
Britain and America to be effected at the expense of 
the isolation of France. 

As in the beginning, so throughout, to conciliate the 
intractable temper of Spain had made a cardinal point 
of the Count's policy. Her loudest outcry was for 
Gibraltar, without gratification in which she was very 
likely to stretch her pretensions over the southern 
borders of the United States and into the Mediterra- 
nean, a proceeding which would tend materially to 
complicate the chances of a pacification. Nor yet did 
she abstain from threatening that if France did not 
gain it for her, she would give her the British for neigh- 
bors by ceding the Spanish part of St. Domingo to 
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them as the purchase-money. But Gibraltar, even 
though Shelburne himself appeared not indisposed to 
yield it, was so fastened into the prejudices and pride 
of the British nation, that the good sense of Count de 
Vergennes early saw the futility of calculating upon its 
surrender. The only alternative was, to devise some 
exchange of equivalents between the three powers, with 
which Spain might be consoled for her disappointment. 
The mode of doing this had been entrusted to the con- 
fidential agency, once more, of the secretary, De Ray- 
neval, who, with the son of De Vergennes and a 
Spanish secretary, had gone to London for the purpose 
of more speedily bringing it to a conclusion. It was 
just in the nick of time, when every thing seemed likely 
to be arranged, and when, after concessions wrung 
from all sides, the Count d'Aranda had assumed the 
responsibility of accepting the Floridas for Spain, that 
the news came of the signature of the preliminaries by 
the Americans. For a moment there was chaos in the 
British cabinet. The remainder of the Rockingham 
Whigs, headed by the Duke of Richmond, anxious to 
find an excuse for a breach with Lord Shelburne, which 
would send them back to their old associates, seized 
this opportunity to declare their opposition to closing 
with France ; and the idea was started, either by them 
or, what is more likely, by the king's peculiar friends, 
of the possibility, in conjunction with the United 
States, of continuing the war with her. 

This it was which roused the suspicions in the minds 
of the French,* that the American comnaissioners might 

* Flassan, t, vii, p. 353. De Sevelinges, Introduction to the 
French transjation of Botta, torn. i. p. Ivii. The latter writer 
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have precipitated a signature of their prelitninaries with 
the view of facilitating such a combination. Hence the 
sudden change in the language of De Vergennes, per- 
haps quickened by his sense of the existence of a party 
in the French cabinet exerting itself to defeat his 
policy, and thus effect his own fall. There was, how- 
ever, not a shadow of foundation for any calculations of 
the kind; a fact which Lord Shelbume and Thomas 
Townshend, the secretary, knew too certainly to be in 
the least moved by the flurry among their colleagues. 
The fonner had been regularly and industriously sup- 
plied by his private agent, Mr. Vaughan, with such 
minute information respecting the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the American commissioners, as to preclude all 
doubt in his mind of their fixed intention to abide by 
the alliance with France. His convictions were finally 
wrung from him in parliament, in his admission that 
the signature of the preliminaries with America would 
have been of no effect, unaccompanied by a peace with 
France. It was impossible to overcome the weight of 
this evidence ; so the cabinet and the nation relapsed 
into a sullen acquiescence in the march of the general 
pacification. And with the removal of this obstacle, 
the alarm of Count de Vergennes became quieted, so 
that nothing further was heard from him concerning 
the matter. Not four weeks elapsed from the date of his 
remonstrance, before he and Mr. Fitzherbert set their 

affirms that this plan was concerted with some Americans. 
Whether he found such an intimation in M. Gerard's papers, from 
which he wrote his account^ does not appear. It was natural for 
the minister tQ s»vispect it, 
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hands and seals to the preliminaries of a treaty, which, 
in conjunction with a similar agreement with Spain, 
executed at the same time, gave full force to the Ameri- 
can articles, and thus put an end to any further doubt 
that the time had at last arrived when the United 
States were, by common consent, to be enrolled in the 
list of the great principalities of the earth. 

Count de Vergennes had taken advantage of Dr. 
Franklin's civility in offering to transmit his dispatches 
to America with his own, to send to M. de la Luzerne 
instructions to express to congress the displeasure of 
France with the separate action of their commissioners. 
This once more revived, though in a very qualified 
form, the party conflicts of the earlier period of the 
commission. The clause of the instructions, which 
directed them to be governed by the opinion and ad- 
vice of the French minister, had not been the offspring 
of any spontaneous popular sentiment. It sprang from 
the distrust Count de Vergennes felt of his ability to 
control Mr. Adams, and the suspicions he entertained 
of his disposition to treat separately with Britain. This 
had prompted the instructions to Luzerne, which had 
extorted from a reluctant majority in congress the re- 
vocation of the powers to negotiate a treaty of com- 
merce, the addition of four other persons in the com- 
mission for the peace, the retraction of all ultimata 
except independence, and last of all, this substitution 
of the dubious good-will of a minister of a European 
power in the place of the discretion, the wisdom, and 
the integrity of some of the noblest men whom the 
great struggle had produced. The manner by which 
this last act was brought about, has been already ex- 
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plained. It had never been heartily concurred in. At 
two several periods, efforts had been made to rescind 
it, which were defeated only by the feeblest considera- 
tions of sectional jealousy,* and the private remon- 
stances of the emissaries of France. Hence, when the 
complaint of the violation of this instruction by the 
commissioners came at the same time with the news 
that preliminaries had been actually signed, it met with 
little real disposition in congress to respond to it. 
Those who had voted for it well knew that their act 
itself, if called into question, would have needed more 
explanation and defence before the people of the States 
than they were prepared to give, especially in the face 
of the fact, which the commissioners had to present, 
that the great objects of the war had all been gained 
in spite of it. They were, therefore, content to let the 
matter subside as quietly as a decent regard to the 
source of the application would permit. 

The odious restriction had been received by Mr. Jay 
and Mr. Adams with the most painful and indignant 
sensations. The latter, who got the intelligence just 
on the eve of his entrance into the negotiation, was 
impelled by it at once to address to Secretary Living- 
ston a letter, resigning all his employments in Europe. 
A few hours of reflection, however, sufficed to show 
him the folly of such precipitation. If the issue should 
prove that there was a disposition on the part of 
France to surrender any important interests of his 

* Madison Papers^ vol. i. p. 241. The strong feeling of Gou- 
verneur Morris is expressed in his letter to Mri Jay. — yay^s Life of 
Jay^ vol. i. p. 130. 
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country, his resignation would only remove one more 
barrier to the execution of the plan. If, on the other 
hand, no such disposition should prevail, there was no 
occasion for apprehending difficulty from the instruc- 
tions. Besides, such an act, on his part, at such a crit- 
ical moment, had too much the appearance of deserting 
a post of the highest responsibility, which his experience 
in Europe had fitted him to occupy much better than 
any new man could. Reasoning thus, he omitted from 
the official copy of his dispatch the record of his hasty 
determination, and made up his mind to act without 
fear of consequences, regulated by this instruction only 
so far as it should go hand in hand with his duty to 
protect his country. The responsibility was one from 
which nothing but a successful issue could redeem his 
reputation; but it was one, the assumption of which 
was entirely in harmony with the general spirit of his 
public life. He had done the same thing in the winter 
of 1775, when independence first came in question; 
and again in Holland,when he pressed for a categorical 
answer to his demand of recognition. He now felt his 
stake in the fortunes of his country to be incomparably 
greater than that of any representative of France, and 
therefore that the care of these should take precedence 
of every other consideration. 

Entering with such feelings into the negotiation, the 
intercepted dispatch of Marbois was put into his hands 
at the same time that he heard of De Rayneval's mis- 
sion to England, secretly undertaken by the French 
court for purposes in no way hinted at to the Amer- 
icans. Surely, these were not indications of a kind 
to establish confidence already impaired, or to show 
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a willingness on the part of France to make common 
cause of American interests. They were of so decided 
a kind as to impose great caution in proceeding, as a 
positive duty. Neither was the tone of her official 
agents, on either side of the water, upon every ques- 
tion at issue in the negotiation on the part of America, 
calculated to reassure him. It was decidedly against 
her on the subject of the cession of Canada, a favorite 
object with Dr. Franklin and the Northern States. 
The reason is now disclosed to have been a desire to 
keep Great Britain as a»check upon the United States 
in that quarter.* It was against her on the navigation 
of the Mississippi, equally a favorite object of the 
Southern States. The motive on this side was to keep 
open a mode of conciliating Spain. It was against 
her on the fisheries, the objection being there alone a 
rivalry of interests. And it was against her on the 
principle of refusing indemnity to the refugees, because 
that was viewed as a reasonable concession to Great 
Britain. These constituted the whole of the secondary 
questions involved in the negotiation. The vital one, 
of the recognition of independence, was the only 
thing in which the policy of the two nations exactly 
coincided. That, under this concurrence of circum- 
stances, the American commissioners were entirely 

* Given in the memoir of Count de Vergennes read to the king, 
already quoted, page 439. Opposition to any movement to con- 
quer Canada was likewise made part of the duty of M. G6rard. 
Yet his successor assured congress that his sovereign desired to 
see Canada and Nova Scotia annexed to the United States. — Dipl. 
Corr, of the Revolutiony vol x. p. 366. Is this, too, to be classed 
among the mensonges politiques described by Flassan ? 
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right in maintaining their freedom of action ; that, in 
doing so, they redeemed the dignity of their country 
in the eyes of all Europe, then inclining to speculate 
upon its future influence as a make-weight in the scale 
of France, would seem to be scarcely susceptible of a 
doubt. Still less can it be questioned that they did 
wisely in thus acting, if merely considered as a ques- 
tion of policy. For they at once withdrew the inter- 
ests of their country from the common stock of equiv- 
alents, liable to be used like counters to equalize the 
bargains of the general negotiation. And by saving 
the pride of the British government, they induced them 
to offer far easier terms of reconciliation than would 
have been obtained, had they beeh passed under the 
patronage of their most formidable enemy. 

The precise character of the policy of the French 
cabinet in the American Revolution was viewed very 
differently by different persons at the time, and has of 
late been once more opened to extended discussion. 
All the evidence necessary fully to determine it has not 
yet been submitted to the public eye. But enough has 
been disclosed to form grounds for a tolerably clear 
judgment. The memoirs of De Vergennes and Turgot, 
first sketching out a line of policy for France, and 
looking at the contest exclusively in the light of its 
effect upon the power of Great Britain, the confidential 
dispatches of the former to his envoy in Spain, the 
policy marked out for M. Gerard, the first minister to 
the United States, and the way it was executed, as dis- 
closed by the possessor of the papers of that gentleman, 
and lastly the course of M. Marbois, the real, though 
not the ostensible, minister to succeed M. Gerard, all. 
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taken together, display a great uniformity from first to 
last. The intercepted dispatch of Marbois was only 
an exposition, in terms not guarded against the possi- 
bility of exposure, of the same spirit which had ani- 
mated the policy of M. Gerard. It viewed parties and 
men in America in exactly the same light in which 
Gerard had taught his court to see them. It echoed 
the language of De Rayneval, the brother of M. Ge- 
rard, and the man proclaimed by De Vergennes him- 
self* as of all men the most thoroughly possessed of his 
principles of action, and the most relied on in ex- 
ecuting them. It is by no means to be regarded as 
an accidental and volunteer effusion of an eccentric 
individual. Such an idea is not to be reconciled either 
with the earlier or the subsequent career of Marbois. 
Brought up in the schools of diplomacy, he had served 
Count de Vergennes with skill and success in various 
posts at the smaller German courts. From Bavaria, 
where he had been of great service in a critical moment, 
he had been transferred to the United States to act an 
equally responsible part. A man passing through such 
a training, and acting under a prescribed form of in- 
structions, would scarcely be likely to address to his 
principal any views based on important principles not 
in accordance with the general line of policy that had 
been marked out for him. And if he were, he would 
not put himself by it in a way to be kept much longer 
employed. Yet it has been alleged that in this letter 

* Flassan, t. vii. p. 365. The language is so emphatic that it 
puts to rest all doubts of De Rayneval's expressing the opinions 
of the French court. 
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Marbois had no countenance from the Count de Ver- 
gennes, and the language of the latter, excusing it, is 
quoted in corroboration of this idea. But it is rather 
a significant proof to the contrary, that the Count not 
only did not disavow it, but in no way withdrew his 
favor on account of it. He only said that ** the opin- 
ion of M. Marbois was not necessarily that of the 
king,'' a fact which nobody would be wild enough to 
deny, and further, *'that the views indicated in that 
dispatch had not been followed,'* a result which might 
well have been owing to other causes than a disposition 
to find fault with him for holding them. 

Nor yet does the case rest upon the single intercepted 
dispatch. For Mr. Livingston, whilst foreign secre- 
tary, and himself ever disposed to the most favorable 
construction of the French policy, admits that the 
views indicated in that dispatch, were in perfect agree- 
ment with all of the writer's public language and action 
whilst he was in Philadelphia. On the other hand, Mr. 
Adams affirms that they were by no means the views 
which Marbois, in private conversations during the 
passage to America, which they took together in the 
frigate Sensible, had developed to him. To suppose, 
then, that he would change those views after he got to 
America, and when placed in a higher post of responsi- 
bility, with the knowledge that the change must put 
him either in opposition to, or at variance with, the 
opinions prevailing at Versailles, is utterly contrary to 
all the principles which have ever been understood to 
regulate the diplomatic movements of modern European 
courts. That the views indicated were not actually 
followed, was owing far more to the turn given by the 
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commissioners of America to the negotiations than to 
any other cause. For there can be no doubt that if the 
British had persisted in demanding a greater sacrifice 
of American interests, in a negotiation carried on with 
the privity of France, and a peace had depended upon 
the decision, the advice of Count de Vergennes would 
have been on the side of sacrifice. 

Yet this minister's policy, though by no means de- 
serving of the praise which some Americans, in the en- 
thusiasm of their gratitude to the people of France, a 
very different body from the cabinet, have been disposed 
to extend to it ; though designed neither to uphold 
great general ideas, nor to befriend the struggling 
Americans for their sakes alone, may, when tried by the 
ordinary standard of European diplomacy, merit to be 
considered both liberal and comprehensive. Liberal, 
in its freedom from minor considerations of selfish ad- 
vantages to be wrung from the necessities of America ; 
comprehensive, in its aim to restore the power of France, 
so seriously impaired by the disasters and calamities of 
the preceding war. The incidental consequences, which 
befell that country from this triumph, in the accumula- 
tion of a crushing debt, and in the introduction of a 
new and potent form of opinion, were not to be fore- 
seen. Count de Vergennes lived long enough to be- 
come profoundly alarmed by the progress that the new 
nation, which he had helped into being, was making.* 

* Marbois, Histoire de la Louisiane, p. 163. Marbois is not 
an unfriendly witness. On the other hand, there is much stronger 
testimony to the same effect from the revolutionary party, which, 
after an examination of the papers, denounced the policy of De 
Vergennes as having been nothing better than " une vile spkcula- 
liony 
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Neither the internal dissensions, nor the external vices, 
upon the detrimental effects of which he had relied at 
the outset, proved sufficient to keep down the energies 
set in motion by the new principle of liberty. The in- 
structions of his successor. Count de Montmorin, to his 
agents, were to avoid giving more strength to America. 
On Montmorin he devolved the penalty for his own 
temporary triumph. He was safe in his grave when the 
avalanche came down inflicting such a dreadful death 
upon his disciple. With him departed the brilliant era 
of Louis the Sixteenth's reign. He is the only minis- 
ter of that nation, during his time, whose career was 
untinged with a shade of misfortune. His name will 
always stand, if not among the list of the great in genius 
or in learning, at least with those of the most wary and 
skilful steersmen through the difficult navigation of 
European diplomacy. Considered in the more restricted 
attitude of the French statesman, he is entitled to pecu- 
liar praise. Neither does his American policy deserve 
to be denominated, as it often is by his countrymen, a 
great mistake. The severance of Great Britain was in- 
dispensable to the maintenance of France as a power of 
the first class in the present century. He foresaw the 
danger from an empire which would have controlled all 
the oceans of the globe, and had the ready energy to 
seize the happy moment for dividing it forever. And 
his decision set forward the change which has since been 
and is yet, slowly but certainly, passing over the face 
of the world. 

But if the statesmanship of De Vergennes merits a 
share of commendation, it is to be awarded to one 
trained by a discipline of more than half a century to 

VOL. II. — 6 
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unweave all the tangled threads of the foreign relations 
of France, the central nation of Europe- Not so with 
the American commissioners. To them diplomacy, as 
a science, was, up to the date when they were called to 
act as representatives of a new power among the na- 
tions, utterly unknown. Yet, although destined to meet 
many of the"ablest men then flourishing in Europe, no 
one can follow the course of their proceedings without 
receiving a vivid impression of the great and varied 
abilities displayed by them in every situation in which 
they were placed. Notwithstanding the differences of 
sentiment, having their sources deep down in the pecu- 
liarities of their minds and hearts, they appear to have 
put them all out of sight in every case involving the 
interests of their common pountry. Of the purity of 
their patriotism there cannot be a shadow of a doubt. 
If each of them found a different field for its exercise, 
it was only the better to sustain the conclusion to 
which he arrived with the strength of all. ' The unity 
of action thus obtained, did not fail of its effect upon 
the British agents who were successively sent out to 
deal with them. Upon every point, on which there 
was a probability of dispute, they were prepared to 
reason far more vigorously than those whom they were 
deputed to meet. And in no case did they manifest 
more of tact and talent than in that for which they have 
been sometimes subject to censure. They succeeded 
in maintaining their own independence without fur- 
nishing the least opening for complaint of want of good 
faith to their ally. Even of Mr. Adams, little as he 
had cause to be satisfied with the treatment he had pre- 
viously met with from Count de Vergennes, it was re- 
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marked by Mr. Vaughan, in a letter to Lord Shel- 
burne, that nothing could be expected from him, 
friendly to Great Britain, which was to be obtained at 
^ the expense of the alliance with France, As he after- 
wards significantly remarked, in reply to the rather in- 
discreet outgiving of George the Third, he had no 
attachment but to his own country. This was the 
ruling principle of his foreign policy, not merely 
during this period, but throughout his life ; and it was 
\ maintained under still more severe trials, the nature of 
which will be explained as this narrative proceeds. 

When the accounts of the signature of the prelimi- 
naries arrived in the United States, they were received 
both in and out of congress with general joy, not un- 
mingled with apprehensions. The terms obtained by 
the United States were so satisfactory as to preclude all 
possibility of complaint on this score. But there were 
some who disapproved of the violation of the instruc- 
tions as a breach of good faith towards France, and 
others who, as yet unapprised of all the circumstances 
' attending the negotiation, were fearful lest their min- 
isters had fallen upon some trap, which might yet be 
sprung by Great Britain, and destroy at once the alli- 
» ance with France and the pacification. The greatest 
embarassment seems to have arisen from the separate 
and secret article, establishing a boundary on the south, 
more or less remote, according to the hands into which 
the ownership of the Floridas might fall. This article 
was one, in which France could claim no interest ex- 
\ cepting as the ally of Spain, and of which she could 
scarcely make a complaint even in that relation, as no 
rights of Spain in the tract of land conditionally ceded 
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were to be affected. From the abstract of the debates, 
to which this matter gave rise, and in which congress 
divided much in the usual way, it would appear as if 
the anxiety to avert possible consequences from what 
might be stigmatized as rashness in their ministers, was 
the leading motive in their policy. Mr. Livingston, 
with characteristic caution, addressed a letter to the 
president of congress, dwelling upon the danger of 
this secret article as an instrument in the hands of 
Great Britain, and suggesting the adoption of an order 
instructing him to avert the apprehended evils, by com- 
municating the article at once to the French minister, 
by directing the ministers to agree to the least favor- 
able line of boundary, without any contingency as to 
the ownership of the adjacent territory, and by dis- 
claiming any validity of the preliminaries unless in 
conjunction with a treaty between Great Britain and 
France. The timidity of this proceeding, in surren- 
dering a considerable tract to Spain without any con- 
sideration whatever, as well as in volunteering a dis- 
avowal of a construction to which the negotiators 
themselves had never dreamed of giving countenance, 
is its most striking feature. Mr. Madison, among 
others, showed clearly enough, in the debate, that the 
alarm at the secret article, as a violation even of the 
well-known restrictions on the American commis- 
sioners, was without just foundation. As Mr. Living- 
ston's proposal did not meet with much favor in con- 
gress, three others were successively offered by different 
members, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Peters, and Mr. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, neither of which seemed exactly to 
meet the views of a majority. On the other hand, Mr. 
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John Rut ledge, of South Carolina, declared himself 
with so much warmth and earnestness against any action 
of the kind at all, and the New England members 
manifested so general a determination to sustain him, 
that the subject was not then further pressed. The 
arrival of later intelligence dispelled uneasiness as to 
possible consequences, so that the question lost its in- 
terest, and was forgotten in the general congratulations 
upon the glorious issue of the contest. 

Mr. Livingston, however, anxious not to be wanting 
in courtesy to France by'utterly neglecting the remon- 
strances which had at last arrived from that country, 
and sincere in his own belief of their soundness, seized 
the opportunity of the first dispatch to the commis- 
sioners to give his sentiments at large, and to express 
his dissent from the reasoning upon which they rested 
their separate action. This paper was received by a 
majority of them with not a little indignation. The 
task of framing a reply was devolved upon Mr. Jay, 
who accordingly prepared a draft, the substance of 
which was finally adopted and signed by them all. But 
a portion of the commencement, objected to by Dr. 
Franklin as unnecessary in the existing state of things, 
was stricken out. Mr. Jay, unwilling to lose it alto- 
gether, embodied it as an expression of his own senti- 
ments in a private letter to Mr. Livingston, which has 
been since given to the world in the biography written 
by his son. Another form, proposed by Mr. Laurens 
as a substitute for that of Mr. Jay, met with no better 
success, and was also laid aside. But as these sup- 
pressed passages were deemed of sufficient consequence 
to be recorded in the book kept by the secretary of the 
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commission, together with the reason given for not 
adopting them, it may subserve the purpose of complet- 
ing the evidence of all the movements in this most 
important negotiation, to give them to the world.* 

The general pacification was effected by the signature 
of the preliminaries between the three great powers on 
the 2ist of January, 1783. But Great Britain, which 
had demanded at the hands of Lord Shelburne some 
sort of a peace, was by no means disposed to receive 
any sort with favor, much less to approve that which he 
was compelled to present. Of the factions into which 
parliament was then divided, not one but acknowledged 
the necessity under which he had acted, yet not one 
was averse to making it a cause of reproach to him that 
he had done so. Historv does not furnish an instance 
of a more gross perversion of public professions to pri- 
vate ends than this. The remnant of the Rockingham 
Whigs, which had continued in the cabinet at the time 
of Mr. Fox's resignation, now deserted Shelburne, so 
that, when the time came to meet parliament, he was 
left almost without support. It is difficult to find in the 
public policy of that minister any justification for the 
course adopted towards him by all sides. The only 
objection of a serious nature urged against him was a 
personal one, of duplicity in his relations with his col- 
leagues. But although his isolated habits gave some 
color to the accusation, the instance most relied on by 
Mr. Fox to establish it, is now clearly proved to have 
been greatly misconceived. He certainly was not to 

* See Appendix to the first volume of the collected works of J. 
Adams. 
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blame, in saying nothing of the proposal made to him 
to cede Canada by Dr. Franklin \ a proposal which he 
never manifested any inclination seriously to entertain. 
Yet the experiment served to show the impossibility of 
keeping a cabinet together upon his plan of imperfect 
confidence in its head on the part of its members. 
Lord Shelburne was quite as jealous of the influence of 
Fox, as Fox was suspicious of him. Yet he brought 
himself at last to offer to Fox, through the agency of 
the younger Pitt, a free opening to power. The refusal 
to accept this proposal on any terms short of the re- 
moval of the chief, was the selfish act which determined 
the character of the rest of Fox's political life. Fearful 
of a union, in which there would have been a general har- 
mony of principles, as likely to shut them out for a long 
time from place, the faction of Lord North, on their 
side, made overtures to their bitterest opponents, the 
Rockingham Whigs, which they, forgetful of their own 
self-respect, and listening only to the promptings of 
their favorite leader, were tempted, in an evil hour, to 
accept. Thus originated the ill-starred coalition, in 
which Fox began by condemning a treaty, the legiti- 
mate consequence of his own policy whilst a member of 
the ministry, the mere hesitation to accept which in its 
fullest extent by Shelburne had been his pretext for de- 
serting it ; and in which he ended by approving, when 
he got to be a minister, the very same articles, in the 
shape of a definitive treaty, against which he made his 
victorious assault when offered in the form of prelimi- 
naries by Shelburne. The extent to which a contem- 
porary age can be biased in its judgments by the 
authority of a man of leading character in the political 
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arena, it is almost impossible to measure by any standard 
of abstract morality. There is no more striking instance 
of it in English history, than that of Mr. Fox. But 
posterity cannot be so far blinded by such influences as 
to leave uncondemned those great delinquencies of his 
life, both public and private, which forfeit for him the 
honor of being set down as a benefactor of his own 
generation, or an example for imitation by those that 
are to come. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ILLNESS IN EUROPE — COMMERCIAL TREATIES — MISSION TO THE 

COURT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Immediately after the signature of the preliminary 
articles, in the manner already mentioned, Mr. Adams, 
in a dispatch to Mr. Livingston, transmitting them, 
announced his desire to resign all his employments. 
The principal objects for which he had consented to 
come to Europe at all, having been accomplished, and 
the definitive treaty being likely to be completed before 
a reply could return, he felt warranted in asking to be 
released from further service. Congress, however, was 
in no humor to comply with the request. Satisfied with 
the action of the commissioners in procuring the peace, 
they were now desirous to enlist them in the work of 
superadding a treaty of commerce with Great Britain. 
This idea had taken its rise in a suggestion made by 
Mr. Adams himself in a later dispatch, which lamented 
the revocation of the commission formerly given to him, 
and urged a re-establishment of it at this auspicious mo- 
ment, in the hands of one or more of the official repre- 
sentatives of the country, who might be left in Europe. 
Congress adopted it by giving the necessary powers to 
Messrs. Adams, Franklin, and Jay. And the receipt of 
this intelligence determined Mr. Adams to remain, 
after the signature of the definitive treaty. 

(73) 
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But the labors, anxieties, and excitement of the trials 
through which he had passed, had acted strongly upon 
his physical frame, already weakened by one violent 
fever taken during his residence in Holland, two years 
before. Scarcely were the necessary dispatches, trans- 
mitting the history of the treaty of peace, fairly in the 
hands of Mr. Thaxter, his secretary, who was about to 
return home, when he was brought down again, in Paris, 
with a severe illness. Inasmuch as he has himself given, 
a familiar, careless narrative of his adventures during 
the few months that ensued, which makes the last of the 
reminiscences supplied by him for the columns of the 
Boston ''Patriot," and in which one or two curious 
anecdotes are related, it may afford a refreshing tran- 
sition to insert whatever portions of it may appear to 
be of interest. 

''Whether the violence of exercise in riding more 
than a hundred miles a day, for so many days together, 
on my journey to Holland, in a sultry season, or whether 
the deleterious steams of marshes and canals in that 
country, so pestilential to foreigners, had filled me with 
the seeds of disease, I found myself, on my return to 
Paris, very unwell, and continued in a feeble, drooping 
condition till Mr. Thaxter's departure. My disorder 
was, in part, occasioned, perhaps, or at least aggravated, 
by the sedentary and inactive life to which I was obliged 
to submit after my return from Holland. Travellers 
ought never to forget that, after a course of long jour- 
neys and uncommon exercise, their transition to a 
sedentary life and total inactivity ought not to be sud- 
den. My duty demanded it of me, as I thought ; for 
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every moment of time that could be spared from meals 
and sleep was required of me and two clerks, Mr. Thax- 
ter and Mr. Charles Storer, to copy my own papers, 
and those of Mr. Jay, who had no clerk or secretary. 

" Mr. Thaxter was gone, and I soon fell down in a 
fever, not much less violent than that I had suffered two 
years before at Amsterdam. Sir James Jay, who had 
been some time in Paris, and had often visited at my 
house, became my physician, and I desired no better. 
The grand Hotel du Roi, Place du Carrousel, where I 
had apartments, was situated at the confluence of so. 
many streets, that it was a kind of thoroughfare. A 
constant stream of carriages was rolling by it over the 
pavements for one-and-twenty hours out of the twenty- 
four. From two o'clock to five in the morning there 
was something like stillness and silence, but all the other 
one-and-twenty hours was a constant roar, like inces- 
sant rolls of thunder. When I was in my best health, 
I sometimes thought it would kill me ; but now, reduced 
to extreme weakness, and burning with a violent fever, 
sleep was impossible. In this forlorn condition, Mr. 
Thaxter, who had been to me a nurse, a physician, and 
a comforter at Amsterdam, was separated from me for- 
ever. My American servant, Joseph Stevens, who had 
been useful to me in Amsterdam, had fallen in love with 
a pretty English girl (how she came there, I know not), 
and married her. Consequently he left my service, and 
soon after embarked for America, and perished at sea ; 
at least he has never been heard of since. With none 
but French servants about me, of whom, however, I 
cannot complain, for their kindness, attention, and ten- 
derness surprised me, I was in a deplorable condition, 
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hopeless of life in that situation. In this critical and 
desperate moment, my friends all despairing of my re- 
covery in that thoroughfare, Mr. Barclay offered me 
apartments in his hotel at Auteuil, and Sir James Jay 
thought I might be removed, and advised it. With 
much difficulty it was accomplished. On the 2 2d of 
September I was removed, and the silence of Auteuil, 
exchanged for the roar of the Carrousel^ the pure air of 
a country garden, in place of the Uinted atmosphere of 
Paris, procured me some sleep, and, with the skill of 
my physician, gradually dissipated the fever, though it 
left me extremely emaciated and weak. 

" As I have never found, in the whole course of my 
life, any effectual resource for the preservation of health 
when enjoyed, or the recovery of it when lost, but ex- 
ercise and simplicity of diet, as soon as I had strength, 
by the assistance of two servants to get into my carriage, 
I rode twice a day in the Bois de Boulogne, When my 
strength was sufficiently increased, I borrowed Mr. Jay's 
horse, i.e, my colleague's horse, and generally rode 
twice a day until I had made myself master of that 
curious forest 

** Lost health is not easily recovered. Neither medi- 
cine, nor diet, nor any thing would ever succeed with 
me, without exercise in open air. And although riding 
in a carriage has been found of some use, and on horse- 
back still more, yet none of these have been fo\jnd 
effectual with me in the last resort, but walking ; walking 
four or five miles a day, sometimes for years together, 
with a patience, resolution, and perseverance, at the 
price of which many persons would think, and I have 
been sometimes inclined to think, life itself was scarcely 
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worth purchasing. Not all the skill and kind assiduity 
of my physician, nor all the scrupulous care of my regi- 
men, nor all my exercise in carriage and on the saddle, 
was found effectual for the restoration of my health. 
Still remaining feeble, emaciated, and languid to a 
great degree, my physician and all my friends advised 
me to go to England, and to Bath, to drink the waters 
and to bathe in them. The English gentlemen politely 
invited me, with apparent kindness, to undertake the 
journey. 

" But before I set out, I ought not to forget my phy- 
sician. Gratitude demands that I should remember 
his benevolence. His attendance had been voluntarily 
assiduous, punctual, and uniformly kind and obliging ; 
and his success had been equal to his skill in breaking 
the force of the distemper, and giving me a chance of 
a complete recovery in time. I endeavored to put 
twenty guineas into his hand, but he positively refused 
to accept them. He said the pleasure of assisting a 
friend and countrymen in distress, in a foreign country, 
was reward enough for him, and he would have no 
other. I employed all the arguments and persuasions 
with him in my power, at least to receive the purchase 
of his medicines. He said he had used no medicines 
but such as he had found in my house among my little 
stores, and peremptorily and finally refused to receive 
a farthing for any thing. 

"As my health, though still very feeble, was now 
thought sufficient to bear the journey, on Monday, the 
20th of October, 1783, I set out, with my son and one 
servant, on a journey to London 

'* The post-boy (who, upon asking where I would be 
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carried, was answered * to the best inn in London, for 
all are alike unknown to me') carried us to the Adelphi 
buildings in the Strand. Whether it was the boy's 
cunning, or whether it was mere chance, I know not, 
but I found myself in a street which was marked John's 
Street. The postilion turned a corner, and I was in 
Adam's Street. He turned another corner, and I was 
in John Adam's Street ! I thought, surely we are 
arrived in Fairy-land. How can all this be ? 

*' Arrived at Osborne's Adelphi Hotel, and having 
engaged convenient apartments, which was all I de- 
sired, and as much as my revenues could command, I 
inquired of Mr. Osborne, our landlord, about the 
oddity of meeting my own name in all the streets about 
his house. I was informed that the Adelphi Hotel and 
all the streets and buildings about it had been planned 
and executed by two architects by the name of Adams, 
two brothers from Scotland, the name of the oldest of 
whom was John, both under the protection and prob- 
ably the support of the great Earl of Mansfield ; that 
the hotel and many other of the buildings were ele- 
vated to a height in the air, so that the rooms for 
stables, stores and cellars, apparently under ground, 
were more spacious and capacious than all the build- 
ings above ground ; and that the elder brother, John 
Adams, had been permitted by Lord Mansfield to give 
his own name to all the streets he had erected, and the 
name of the Adelphi, the brothers, to the hotel.* 

*'I was not long at the Adelphi, but soon removed 



* There were four brothers instead of two; a street was named 
for each of them. The surname was Adam. 
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to private lodgings, which, by the way, were ten times 
more public, and took apartments at Mr. Stockdale's, 
in Piccadilly, where Mr. Laurens had lately lodged 
before me. Here I had a great opportunity of learning 
(for Dr. Brett was at the next door) the state of the 
current literature of London. I will not enlarge upon 
this subject at present, if ever. I found it exactly 
similar to what I had seen in Paris. The newspapers, 
the magazines, the reviews, the daily pamphlets were 
all in the hands of hirelings, men of no character. I 
will sum up all upon this subject in the words of one of 
the most active and extensive among the printers and 
booksellers to me. 'Sir,' said he, 'the men of-iearn- 
ing are all stark mad. There are in this city at least 
one hundred men of the best education, the best classi- 
cal students, the most accomplished writers, any one 
of whom I can hire for one guinea a day to go into 
my closet and write for me whatever I please, for or 
against any man or any cause. It is indifferent to 
them whether they write pro or con. ' These were the 
men, both in Paris and London, who preached about 
the progress of reason, the improvements of society, 
the liberty, equality, fraternity, and the rights of man. 
They made their experiment in France, and came very 
near it in England, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Geneva, and, indeed, in all the rest of Europe. It is 
no wonder that so many of them concurred with Taci- 
tus and Quintilian, in avowing their doubts whether 
the world was governed by blind chance or eternal 
fate. If they had not discarded a much better and 
more divine philosophy, they would never have re- 
duced the world to this anarchy and chaos. 
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"Curiosity prompted me to trot about London as 
fast as good horses, in a decent carriage, could carry 
me. I was introduced, by Mr. Hartley, on a merely 
ceremonious visit, to the Duke of Portland, Mr. Burke, 
and Mr. Fox ; but finding nothing but ceremony there, 
I did not ask favors or receive any thing but cold 
formalities from ministers of state or ambassadors. I 
found that our American painters had more influence 
at court to procure all the favors I wanted, than all of 
them. Mr. West asked of their Majesties permission to 
show me and Mr. Jay the originals of the great pro- 
ductions of his pencil, such as Wolf, Bayard, Epami- 
nondas, Regulus, etc., which were all displayed in the 
queen's palace, called Buckingham House. The gra- 
cious answer of the king and queen was, that he might 
show us 'the whole house.' Accordingly, in the 
absence of the royal family at Windsor, we had an 
opportunity, at leisure, to see all the apartments, even 
to the queen's bedchamber, with all its furniture, to her 
Majesty's German Bible, which attracted my attention 
as much as any thing else. The king's library struck 
me with admiration. I wished for a week's time, but 
had but a few hours. The books were in perfect order, 
elegant in their editions, paper, binding, etc., but 
gaudy and extravagant in nothing. They were chosen 
with perfect taste and judgment; every book that a 
king ought to have always at hand, and so far as I 
could examine and could be supposed capable of judg- 
ing, none other. Maps, charts, etc. , of all his domin- 
ions in the four quarters of the world, and models of 
every fortress in his empire. 

"In every apartment of the whole house, the same 
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simplicity, without the smallest affectation, ostentation, 
profusion, or meanness. I could not but compare it, 
in my own mind, with Versailles, and not at all to the 
advantage of the latter. I could not help comparing it 
with many of the gentlemen's seats which I had seen in 
France, England, and even Holland. The interior of 
this palace was perfect. The exterior, both in extent, 
cost, and appearance, was far inferior not only to Ver- 
sailles and the seats of the princes in France, but to the 
country houses of many of the nobility and gentry of 
Great Britain. The truth is, a minister can at any 
time obtain from parliament a hundred millions to sup- 
port any war, just or unjust, in which he chooses to 
involve the nation, much more easily than he can 
procure one million for the decent accommodation of 
the court. We gazed at the great original paintings of 
our immortal countryman. West, with more delight 
than on the very celebrated pieces of Vandyke and 
Rubens, and with admiration not less than that inspired 
by the cartoons of Raphael. 

'* Mr. Copley, another of my countr)niien, with whom 
I had been much longer acquainted, and who had ob- 
tained, without so much royal protection, a reputation 
not less glorious, and that by studies and labors not less 
masterly in his art, procured me, and that from the 
great Lord Mansfield, a place in the House of Lords, to 
hear the king's speech at the opening of parliament, 
and to witness the introduction of the Prince of Wales, 
then arrived at the age of twenty-one. One circum- 
stance, a striking example of the vicissitudes of life and 
the whimsical antitheses of politics, is too precious for 
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tootO; tho oamc judgment, tho oame elegance, tho game 
its moral to be forgotten. Standing in the lobby of 
the House of Lords, surrounded by a hundred of the 
first people of the kingdom, Sir Francis Molineux, the 
gentleman usher of the black rod, appeared suddenly in 
the room with his long staff, and roared out, with a 
very loud voice: 'Where is Mr. Adams, Lord Mans- 
field's friend ?' I frankly avowed myself Lord Mans- 
field's friend, and was politely conducted, by Sir 
Francis, to my place. A gentleman said to me the 
next day : * How short a time has passed since I heard 
that same Lord Mansfield say, in that same House of 
Lords, My Lords, if you do not kill him, he will kill 
you.'* Mr. West said to me that this was one of the 
finest finishings in the picture of American Independ- 
ence. 

'* Pope had given me, when a boy, an affection for 
Murray. When in the study and practice of the law, 
my admiration of the learning, talents, and eloquence 
of Mansfield had been constantly increasing, though 
some of his opinions I could not approve. His politics 
in American affairs I had always detested. But now I 
found more politeness and good-humor in him than in 
Richmond, Camden, Burke, or Fox. 

** If my business had been travels, I might write a 
book. But I must be as brief as possible. 

"I visited Sir Ashton Lever's museum, where was a 
wonderful collection of natural and artificial curiosities 
from all parts and quarters of the globe. Here I saw 

* This .remark, applied to the Americans generally, was made 
at the beginning of the struggle, 20 December, I7;^5. 
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again that collection of American birds, insects, and 
other rarities, which I had so often seen before at Nor- 
walk, in Connecticut, collected and preserved by Mr. 
Arnold, and sold by him to Governor Tryon for Sir 
Ashton. Here, also, I saw Sir Ashton and some other 
knights, his friends, practising the ancient, but, as I 
thought, long-forgotten art of archery. In his garden, 
with their bows and arrows, they hit as small a mark 
and at as great a distance as any of our sharp-shooters 
could have done with their rifles. 

'^I visited, also, Mr. Wedgwood's manufactory, and 
was not less delighted with the elegance of his substi- 
tute for porcelain, than with his rich collection of 
utensils and furniture from the ruins of Herculaneum, 
bearing incontestable evidence, in their forms and 
figures, of the taste of the Greeks ; a nation that seems 
to have existed for the purpose of teaching the arts, 
and furnishing models to all mankind of grace and 
beauty in the mechanic arts, no less than in statuary, 
architecture, history, oratory, and poetry. 

" The manufactory of cut glass, to which some gen- 
tlemen introduced me, did as much honor to the Eng- 
lish as the mirrors, the Sevres china, or the Gobelin 
tapestry of France. It seemed to be the art of trans- 
muting glass into diamonds. ^ 

''Westminster Abbey, St. Paul's, the Exchange, and 
other public buildings did not escape my attention. I 
made an excursion to Richmond Hill to visit Governor 
Pownall and Mr. Penn, but had not time to visit 
Twickenham. The grotto and the quincunx, the ren- 
dezvous of Swift, Bolingbroke, Arbuthnot, Gay, Prior, 
and even the surly Johnson and the haughty War- 
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burton, will never be seen by me, though I ardently 
desired it. 

" I went to Windsor, and saw the castle and its apart- 
ments, and enjoyed its vast prospect. I was anxiously 
shown the boasted chambers where Count Tallard, the 
captive of the Duke of Marlborough, had been con- 
fined. I visited the terrace and the environs; and, 
what is of more importance, I visited the Eton school. 
And if I had been prudent enough to negotiate with 
my friend West, I doubt not I might have obtained 
permission to see the queen's lodge. But as the solicita- 
tion of these little favors requires a great deal of delicacy 
and many prudent precautions, I did not think it 
proper to ask the favor of anybody. I must confess 
that all the pomps and . pride of Windsor did not 
occupy my thoughts so much as the forest, and com- 
paring it with what I remembered of Pope's Windsor 
Forest. 

'* My health was very little improved by the exercise 
I had taken in and about London ; nor did the enter- 
tainments and delights assist me much more. The 
change of air and of diet, from which I had enter- 
tained some hopes, had produced little effect. I con- 
tinued feeble, low, and drooping. The waters of Bath 
were still represented to me as an almost certain re- 
source. I shall take no notice of Ynen or things on the 
road. I had not been twenty minutes at the hotel in 
Bath before my ancient friend and relation, Mr. John 
Boylston, called upon me, and dined with me. After 
dinner he was polite enough to walk with me about the 
town, showed me the Crescent, the public buildings, 
the card-rooms, the assembly-rooms, the dancing- 
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rooms, etc., objects about which I had little more 
curiosity than about the bricks and pavements. The 
baths, and the accommodations for using the waters, 
were reserved for another day. But before that day 
arrived, I received dispatches from America, from Lon- 
don, and from Amsterdam, informing me that the 
drafts of congress, by Mr. Morris, for money to be trans- 
mitted in silver through the house of I^e Couteulx, 
at Paris, and through the Havana, to Philadelphia, to- 
gether with the bills drawn in favor of individuals in 
France, England, and Holland, had exhausted all my 
loan of the last summer, which had cost me so much 
fatigue and ill health ; that an immense flock of new 
bills had arrived, drawn in favor of Sir George Baring, 
or Sir Francis Baring, I forget which, of London, and 
many other persons ; that these bills had been already 
presented, and protested for non-acceptance ; and that 
they must be protested, in their time, for non-payment, 
unless I returned immediately to Amsterdam, and 
could be fortunate enough to obtain a new loan, of 
which my bankers gave me very faint hopes. 

'* It was winter. My health was very delicate. A 
journey and voyage to Holland at that season would 
very probably put an end to my labors. I scarcely saw 
a possibility of surviving it. Nevertheless, no man 
knows what he can bear till he tries. A few moments' 
reflection determined me; for although I had little 
hope of getting the money, having experienced so 
many difficulties before, yet making the attempt and 
doing all in my power would discharge my own con- 
science, and ought to satisfy my responsibility to the 
public. I returned to London, and from thence re- 
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paired to Harwich. Here we found the packet detained 
by contrary winds and a violent storm. Detained in a 
very uncomfortable inn, ill accommodated and worse 
provided, I and my son, without society and without 
books, wore away three days of ennui, not a little 
chagrined with the unexpected interruption of our visit 
to England, and the disappointment of our journey to 
Bath ; and not less anxious on account of our gloomy 
prospects for the future. 

'* On the fourth day, the wind having veered a little, 
we were summoned on board the packet. With great 
difficulty she turned the point and gained the open sea. 
In this channel, on both sides the island of Great Britain, 
there is, in bad weather, a tremulous, undulating, tur- 
bulent kind of irregular tumbling sea that disposes men 
more to the mal de mer than even the surges of the 
Gulf Stream, which are more majestic. The passengers 
were all at extremities for almost the whole of the three 
days that we were struggling with stormy weather and 
beating against contrary winds. The captain and his 
men, worn out with fatigue and want of sleep, de- 
spaired of reaching Helvoet Sluys, and determined to 
land us in the island of Goree. We found ourselves, 
upon landing, on a desolate shore, we knew not where. 
A fisherman's hut was all the building we could see. 
There we were told it was five or six miles from the 
town of Goree. The man was not certain of the dis- 
tance, but it was not less than four miles, nor more 
than six. No kind of conveyance could be had. In 
my weak state of health, rendered more impotent by 
bad nourishment, want of sleep, and wasting sickness 
on board the packet, I thought it almost impossible 
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that in that severe weather I could walk through ice 
and snow four miles before I could find rest. As has 
been said before, human nature never knows what it 
can endure before it tries the experiment. My young 
companion was in fine spirits ; his gayety, activity, and 
attention to me increased as difficulties multiplied, and 
I was determined not to despair. I walked on with 
caution and moderation, and survived much better 
than could have been expected, till we reached the 
town of Goree. When we had rested and refreshed 
ourselves at the inn, we made inquiries concerning our 
future route. It was pointed out to us, and we found 
we must cross over the whole island of Goree, then 
cross the arm of the sea to the island of Over Flackee, 
and nm the whole length of that island to the point 
from whence the boats pass a very wide arm of the sea, 
to the continent, five or six miles from Helvoet Sluys. 
But we were told that the rivers and arms of the sea 
were all frozen over, so that we could not pass them 
but upon the ice, or in ice-boats. Inquiring for a 
carriage of some kind or other, we were told that the 
place afforded none better, and, indeed, none other 
than boor's wagons. That this word boor may not 
give offence to any one, it is necessary to say that it 
signifies no more in Dutch than peasant in France, or 
countryman, husbandman, or farmer in America. Find- 
ing no easier vehicle, we ordered a wagon, horses, and 
driver to be engaged for us, and departed on our jour- 
ney. Our carriage had no springs to support, nor 
cushions to soften, the seats. On hard benches, in a 
wagon fixed to the axletree, we were trotted and jolted 
over the roughest road you can well imagine. The soil 
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upon these islands is a stiff clay, and in rainy weather 
becomes as soft and miry as mortar. In this state they 
had been trodden by horses, and cut into deep ruts by 
wagon wheels, when a sudden change of the weather 
had frozen them as hard as rocks. Over this bowling 
green we rolled, or rather hopped and skipped, twelve 
miles in the island of Goree, and I know not how 
many more in Over Flackee, till we arrived at the inn 
at the ferry, where we again put up. Here we were 
obliged to wait several days, because the boats were all 
on the other side. The pains of waiting for a passage 
were much alleviated here by the inexpressible delight 
of rest, after such violent agitations by sea and land, 
by good fires, warm rooms, comfortable beds, and 
wholesome Dutch cheer. And all these were made 
more agreeable by the society of a young English 
gentleman, not more than twenty, who, happening to 
come to the inn, and finding we had the best room 
and the best fire, came in, and very modestly and re- 
spectfully requested to sit with us. We readily con- 
sented, and soon found ourselves very happy in his 
company. He was cheerful, gay, witty, perfectly well 
bred, and the best acquainted with English literature 
of any youth of his age I ever knew. The English 
classics, English history, and all the English poets 
were familiar to him. He breakfasted, dined, supped, 
and, in short, lived with us, and we could not be dull, 
and never wanted conversation while we stayed. As I 
never asked his name or his history, I cannot, mention 
either. 

**We were obliged to bid high for a passage, and 
promise them whatever they demanded. Signals were 
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made, and at last an ice-boat appeared. An ice-boat is 
a large ferry-boat, placed and fastened- on runners. We 
embarked early in the morning. The passage is very 
wide over this arm of the sea. We were rowed in the 
water till we came to the ice, when the skipper and his 
men, to the number of eight or ten, perhaps, leaped out 
upon the ice, and hauled the boat up after them, when 
the passengers were required to get out and walk upon 
the ice, while the boatmen dragged the boat upon her 
runners. Presently, they would come to a spot where the 
ice was thin and brittle, when all would give way, and 
down went the boat into the water. The men were so 
habituated to this service that they very dexterously laid 
hold of the sides, and leaped into the boat ; then they 
broke away the thin ice till the boat came to a part 
thick enough for the passengers to leap in, when the 
men broke away the thin ice forward, and rowed 
the boat in the water till she came to a place again 
strong enough to bear, when all must disembark again, 
and march men and boat upon the ice. How many 
times we were obliged to embark and disembark, in the 
course of the voyage, I know not, but we were all day 
and till quite night in making the passage. The weather 
was cold j we were all frequently wet ; I was chilled to 
the heart, and looked, I suppose, as I felt, like a with- 
ered old worn-out carcass. Our polite skipper fre- 
quently eyed me, and said he pitied the old man. 
When we got ashore, he said he must come and take 
the old man by the hand and wish him a safe journey to 
the Hague. He was sorry to see that I was in such bad 
health, and suffered so much as he had observed upon 
the passage. He had done every thing in his power, 
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and so had his men, to make it easy and expeditious; 
but they could do no better. This I knew to be true. 
We parted very good friends, well satisfied with each 
other.. I had given them what they very well loved, 
and they had done their best for me. 

** I am weary of my journey, and shall hasten to its 
close. No carriage was to be had, and no person was 
to be seen. But, by accident, a boor came along with 
an empty wagon. We offered him any thing he would 
ask to take us to the Briel. Arrived there, we obtained 
a more convenient carriage, but the weather was so 
severe and the roads so rough that we had a very un- 
comfortable journey to the Hague. Here I was at home 
in the Hotel des Etats Unis^ but could not indulge my- 
self. My duty lay at Amsterdam, among undertakers 
and brokers, with very faint hopes of success. I was, 
however, successful beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and obtained a loan of millions enough to pre- 
vent all the bills of congress from being protested for 
non-payment, and to preserve our credit in Europe for 
two or three years longer, after which another desperate 
draft of bills from congress obliged me once more to 
go over from England to Holland to borrow money. 
I succeeded also in that ; which preserved our credit 
till my return to America, in 1 788, and till the new 
government came into operation and found itself rich 
enough. 

" Here ends the very rough and uncouth detail of 
my voyages, journeys, labors, perils, and sufferings 
under my commissions for making peace with Great 
Britain. 

**I had ridden on horseback often to congress, over 
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roads and across ferries, of which the present generation 
have no idea ; and once, in 1777, in the dead of winter, 
from Braintree to Baltimore, five hundred miles, upon 
a trotting horse, as Dean Swift boasted that he had 
done, or could do. I had been three days in the Gulf 
Stream, in 1778, in a furious hurricane and a storm of 
thunder and lightning, which struck down our men 
upon deck, and cracked our mainmast ; when the oldest 
officers and stoutest seamen stood aghast, at their last 
prayers, dreading every moment that a butt would start, 
and all perish. I had crossed the Atlantic, in 1779, in 
a leaky ship, with perhaps four hundred men on board, 
who were scarcely able, with two large pumps going all 
the twenty-four hours, to keep water from filling the 
hold, in hourly danger, for twenty days together, of 
foundering at sea. I had passed the mountains in 
Spain, in the winter, among ice and snow, partly on 
mule-back and partly on foot ; yet I never suffered so 
much in any of these situations as in that jaunt from 
Bath to Amsterdam, in January, 1784. Nor did any 
of those adventures ever do such lasting injuries to my 
health. I never got over it till my return home in 
1788.'' 

Among the singular coincidences which occurred in 
the life of Mr. Adams, down to its very close, that 
which is alluded to in the preceding reminiscence is 
deserving to be dwelt upon for a moment. He came 
to England, for the first time, in no official capacity, 
but merely as a visitor, for the sake of his health. Here 
he saw the Duke of Portland, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Burke, 
in the short-lived enjoyment of office through the 
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coalition, whom he found shy of acknowledging much 
acquaintance with the triumphant rebels; whilst, on 
the other hand he, one of the most distinguished of 
them, was indebted to the interference of a refugee for 
the privilege of being admitted by the Tory, Lord 
Mansfield, to witness the confession made to his parlia- 
ment and people by George the Third himself, that 
he had made a treaty of peace with the colonies no 
longer, but now the independent States of North 
America. How different must have been the feelings 
of the two persons most deeply interested in the scene ; 
the sovereign, who felt that he had lost the brightest 
jewel of his crown, and whose instinctive pride, rather 
than his forecast, taught him that he was marking the 
epoch of culmination in the fortunes of Britain ; and 
the subject, at first reluctantly drawn in to resistance, 
but impelled by his sense of injustice, at every personal 
sacrifice, to undertake a part of the gigantic task of 
calling a new empire into being, and, once undertaken, 
to follow it up, in the face of every discouragement, 
with a soul undaunted by the comminations lanced 
against him as a traitor, who could securely occupy a 
place in the heart of Britain's proudest assembly, in the 
very presence of the monarch, to hear him confess to 
the world that he had thrown away an empire. And 
instead of dishonoring the humble name of his American 
auditor, that name was henceforth to go out indelibly 
graven by his act upon the list of those who, by uphold- 
ing fundamental principles at critical moments, origi- 
nate the beneficial movements of the world ! 

The reckless and hap-hazard manner in which the 
financial officers of congress continued to overdraw the 
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accounts of their bankers in Europa, had once more 
placed the credit of the United States at Amsterdam in 
the utmost jeopardy. It was the announcement of this 
fact, made to Mr. Adams by Messrs. Willink and 
others, the undertakers of the former loan, which had 
called him from London, to undertake, in the dead of 
winter, the journey to Amsterdam described in the pre- 
ceding extract. On his first arrival he seems to have 
entertained no hope of being able to raise further means 
in season to meet the approaching liabilities. The 
United States had shown few signs of restoration frorii 
the exhaustion consequent upon the war, or of energy 
in reorganizing their finances. Neither did their prac- 
tice, of drawing at random, recommend itself to the 
shrewd and careful habits of the Dutch. It is not too 
much to say that, had the operation been then to begin, 
scarcely any house would have been found daring 
enough to undertake it. But in the lucky moment of 
confidence inspired by the successful issue of the strug- 
gle, one loan had been taken up. This created in the 
creditors a new and strong class of motives to maintain, 
if possible, the solvency of the debtor State, and in the 
undertakers to exert themselves to persuade them to 
come to their aid. As a consequence, propositions for 
a new loan were started, varying from the old one only 
in the less advantageous terms obtained by the United 
States. Under the circumstances, nothing could be ex- 
pected for a country which had placed itself so rashly 
at the mercy of its creditors, to save it from mercantile 
dishonor, better than that it should be made to pay a 
price for its improvidence. Mr. Adams, finding him- 
self reduced to the painful dilemma of suffering the bills 
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to be protested or of accepting the terms offered, very 
wisely decided for the latter. For this and all his ser- 
vices of the same kind in Holland, as well before as 
afterwards, by means of which the United States were 
carried through the period of social disorganization that 
intervened between the peace and the establishment of 
the federal constitution, Mr. Adams received the re- 
peated thanks of Mr. Morris and his successors in the 
direction of the finances. 

Whilst thus engaged in Holland, Frederick the 
Second, of Prussia, who had not been an inattentive 
observer of the course of events, directed his minister 
at the Hague to make overtures to Mr. Adams for the 
negotiation of a treaty of commerce. This proposal, 
so complimentary in its nature, was cordially received 
by him, though he had no powers to treat. With this 
understanding, and the assent of his colleagues in 
Europe, the /orm of the treaty just entered into with 
Sweden, by the agency of Dr. Franklin, was transmitted 
for the consideration of the king as a suitable basis of 
negotiation. The monarch soon returned it with but 
one or two material changes, drawn up by his own 
hand. After passing forward and backward once or 
twice, the plan was finally agreed upon and transmitted 
to congress for their approval. That body, however, 
had already established a new commission, by virtue of 
which Mr. Adams, Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Jefferson, 
who was sent out to take the place of Mr. Jay, were 
empowered to negotiate treaties of commerce with any 
and all foreign powers who should be disposed to enter 
into them. And on them the duty was devolved of 
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continuing the Prussian negotiation upon a basis some- 
what altered from that agreed upon in Europe. 

Thus it was that Mr. Adams found himself engaged 
in new labors, that might extend his residence abroad 
for an indefinite time. How he might have welcomed 
this under other circumstances, is uncertain. Happily 
he had written out to America directions to Mrs. Adams, 
in case of any such event, to come out, with his only 
daughter, and join him, which she accordingly did 
during the summer of 1784. Her arrival completely 
altered the face of his affairs. He forgot the ten years 
of almost constant separation which had taken place, 
and became reconciled at once to a longer stay abroad. 
No man depended more than he upon the tranquil en- 
joyments of home for his happiness. He took the house 
at Auteuil, to which he had been removed in the pre- 
ceding year for recovery from his illness, and returned 
to a state of life placid and serene. The anxieties and 
responsibilities, which had so long and so severely 
pressed upon him in his public life, were all removed. 
His country was free, and his mind was not so absorbed 
in what remained of his public avocations as to be 
closed against the impressions to be received from the 
neighborhood of the most refined, brilliant, and intel- 
lectual community in the world. Paris was just then in 
that stage of transition from the old to the new, which 
is apt to quicken whatever there may be of sprightly in 
society, without having yet materially impaired its sta- 
bility. Literature and philosophy had become the rage 
even in fashionable circles. And the flippant ridicule 
of all things, sacred and profane, of which Voltaire had 
set a fascinating example, had supplied in zest what was 
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subtracted from the dignified proprieties of ancient 
France. Mr. Adams saw something of the literary men 
of the day, of Marmontel, and Raynal, and De Mably, 
and he became quite intimate with the Abb^s Chalut 
and Amoux, and Count Sarsfield, men who lived for 
society, and who were fully able to open to him a view 
of its springs, ordinarily little obvious to foreigners. 
Deriving great enjoyment as he unquestionably did from 
these opportunities, his quick sagacity was not however 
less active in determining for himself the question, how 
far the nation he saw before him would be fitted for any 
other form of government than the one they had. 
From the opinion then formed he never changed 
through all the later vicissitudes which made the main- 
tenance of it sometimes of serious import to himself. 
The lapse of three-quarters of a century, during which 
almost every variety of experiment has been tried with- 
out success, has thus far only proved the correctness of 
his judgment. 

The commissioners assembled, for the first time, for 
the transaction of business, at Paris, on the 30th of 
August, 1 784, and they immediately adopted the requi- 
site measures to apprise the representatives of the dif- 
ferent maritime nations residing in Paris, of the nature 
and extent of their powers. Favorable answers were 
received from several governments ; but Frederick the 
Second seems to have been the only sovereign who pros- 
ecuted the object with earnestness. Besides the con- 
tinual exchange of official dispatches, touching the de- 
tails of the proposed treaty. Baron de Thulemeier main- 
tained his friendly private communications with Mr. 
Adams as the individual through whom the overture 
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had first been made, and through whom he could best 
obtain the modifications his sovereign had at heart. 
Much time elapsed before all the trifling points of dif- 
ference were adjusted, and in the interval Mr. Adams 
had been transferred to another scene, so that he was 
unable to meet the wishes of the worthy baron, to have 
the last act, the signature of the papers, executed on the 
same spot and by the same persons under whose auspices 
the first had been commenced. This treaty is suffi- 
ciently remarkable to merit to be distinguished from 
every other yet made. Free trade, freedom of neutrals, 
respect for private property of enemies at sea, the abo- 
lition of privateering, and the limitation over the power 
to confiscate contraband of war, were new and bold 
steps in the progress of international civilization. Much 
of the honor of the suggestions designed to soften the 
ferocity of warfare is due to the original mind of Dr. 
Franklin. But, as Mr. Adams justly remarks, the lesson 
which they furnish to mankind will derive its greatest 
force from the fact that they were adopted by the hero 
of the seven years' war. 

It must be conceded that as yet the principles laid 
down have met with little response from the philan- 
thropic ardor of the world. But in the progress of 
mankind the vicissitudes of nations play an important 
part. And Great Britain, which for a time formed the 
great obstacle to the improvement of the maritime 
law, has latterly shown a spirit auguring better things. 
The signature of the treaty was followed by a period, 
in which, instead of softening the harshness of the an- 
cient rules, it seemed as if all restraints upon the 
passions of men had lost their force. Slowly does the 
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Statesman of any age resist the tendency of his posi- 
tion to fix skepticism in the possibility of any good. 
The hard realities of mortal conflict repel the gentle 
monitions of charity and brotherly love, as wild dreams 
of the enthusiast. And, what is worse, the hand which 
has grown to wield a giant's strength, directs its power 
in a very different spirit from that which guided it in 
the weakness of infancy. Unfortunately the United 
States, at the time when they executed this treaty, were 
in a situation in which its provisions, if generally 
adopted, would have effectually prote;cted their interests 
from the haughty domination of the sea, assumed by 
their ancient mistress. Hence their philanthropy was 
not wholly free from suspicion of incidental benefit to 
ensue to themselves. Time has altered this. The 
nation has now attained a great stature. It yet remains 
to be seen whether, in its mature vigor, it will adhere 
to a policy which shall protect the weak against it, as 
it sought to be protected against the strong, and, by 
voluntarily setting bounds to its ability to do mischief, 
furnish a real example of disinterestedness and mag- 
nanimity, for the benefit of all futurity. 

It has been remarked that this time was to Mr. 
Adams one of the periods of his life of the most un- 
mixed enjoyment. With his v/ife, his eldest son, John 
Quincy, then just rising into a youth of the greatest 
promise, and a daughter in whom anybody would have 
felt a pride, about him, near the society of a cultivated 
metropolis, into which his official position gave him 
free admission, he had little to do but to enjoy the day 
as it passed, heedless of the morrow. Some little 
notion of his way of life may be gathered from the 
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fresh and sprightly letters of Mrs. Adams, addressed, 
during this time, to her friends and relatives at home, 
which have been already given to the world. He was 
not, however, reserved for satiety in this enjoyment. 
On the 24th of February, 1785, congress, not insensi- 
ble of the injury committed by the revocation of his 
former commission, elected him to the post of Envoy 
to the court of St. James's. The position was inter- 
esting and important. Count de Vergennes observed 
to him, that it was a marking event, to be the first 
representative of his country to that which had been 
its sovereign. The Duke of Dorset, then the British 
anibassador at Paris, remarked to him, that *'he 
would be stared at a great deal.'* Trifles indicate 
character. Without going the length of De Retz, in 
his judgment pronounced upon Cardinal Chigi, it will 
not be unsafe in this instance to measure the relative 
stature of those two men by this single specimen. Mr. 
Adams, on the other hand, saw in the result not simply 
a post of honor, but likewise a position of heavy re- 
sponsibility. 

In May of this year (1785) he transferred himself 
and his family to the other side of the Channel, pre- %fjll 

pared to undertake the new duties to which he had 
been appointed. The first thing to be done was to go 
through the ceremony of presentation to the sovereign ; 
to stand face to face with the man, whom he had for 
the first forty years of his life habitually regarded as 
his master, and who never ceased to regard him, and 
the rest of his countrymen, as no better than success- 
ful rebels against his legitimate authority. In his dis- 
patch to Mr. Jay, then secretary of foreign affairs, Mr. 
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Adams has left a very interesting account of this meet- 
ing, rhat paper is so easily accessible in the collected 
edition of his writings that its repetition here is need- 
less. It is not difficult to conceive the varying and 
opposite emotions by which the parties must have been 
agitated. On the one side was the king, whose life 
was one resolute effort to maintain his will above all 
opposition, until his nervous structure sunk under the 
struggle. Never reconciled to failure, never yielding 
cheerfully to defeat, never abandoning a conviction, 
he was now condemned to the bitter mortification of 
recognizing an insurgent, whom he thought a traitor, as 
the representative of a country, the defection of which 
was, in his eyes, the great calamity of his reign. On 
the other side was a man with a will quite as stern, 
with opinions quite as deeply rooted, and a capacity in- 
comparably more profound, all, however, subordinated, 
at the moment, to a sense of the necessity of uniting 
suitable deference to the monarch with the dignity be- 
coming the representative of an equal power, so far as 
neither to offend Great Britain nor to degrade the 
United States. This delicate task was to be executed, 
too, in the home of George the Third, where every 
one around was a courtier sympathizing with his master's 
mortification, and curious rather than concerned as to 
the mode in which the rebel might acquit himself 
The Duke of Dorset knew his countrymen well when 
he predicted their stare, but there is discrimination 
even in that practice, which at all courts is apt to de- 
jjend upon the presumed temper of the ruler. 

All this, however, was outside of the conference, no 
witness to which was admitted, excepting Lord Carmar- 
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then, the official secretary of foreign affairs. The ad- 
dresses are reported only by Mr. Adams. That made 
by himself, as he admits, with visible agitation, though 
concise, appears extremely appropriate. It is con- 
ciliatory in spirit, without betraying any sense of infe- 
riority ; holding out a hand as to a distinguished friend, 
but not to a patron. George the Third was not quite so 
successful. He betrayed that he had learned something 
of Mr. Adams's lack of good-will to the French court; 
and this impression, confirmed by the words of civility 
to himself as well as the allusion to ancient ties, appears 
to have raised in his mind an implication which the 
terms of the address itself did not justify. The diffi- 
culty was increased by the fe\^- sentences afterwards 
spoken to Mr. Adams. They made his position very 
delicate. It was of the utmost consequence to escape 
the imputation even of acquiescing in any idea deroga- 
tory to the impartial attitude of his countrymen as well 
as to his own, whilst it was equally important to avoid 
appearing to slight a civility. Mr. Adams extricated 
himself with great presence of mind. Apparently fall- 
ing in witii the sense of the king's language, he never- 
theless added the significant words : "I must avow to 
your Majesty, I have no attachment but to my own 
country." They naturally harmonized with the recti- 
tude of George's character as a British statesman, and 
therefore brought from his heart the immediate reply : 
''An honest man will never have any other." In this 
sense two more accordant minds were not to be found 
in the broad surface of both hemispheres. The meet- 
ing fitly terminated here. Seldom has it happened, 
with the empty ceremonials of court presentation, that 
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the individualities of the respective actors have signified 
so much. 

But although George the Third had submitted with 
dignity to the painful necessity of this conference, it 
was a sacrifice attended with no permanently favorable 
result either to America or to Mr. Adams. The Revo- 
lution and all connected with it was an unpleasant topic 
to which he never voluntarily turned his attention. 
The band of king's friends, for which his reign is mem- 
orable in the British constitutional history, was sure to 
reflect the color of his opinions so long as he held the 
reins. Hence the obvious wisdom of conciliating the 
young and rising nation on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic was forgotten, and the error of supercilious neglect 
was preferred. Throughout the whole political history 
of Great Britain this marked fault may be traced in its 
relations with foreign nations, but it never showed itself 
in more striking colors than during the first half cen- 
tury after the independence of the United States. The 
effects of the mistake then committed have been per- 
ceptible ever since. Mr. Jefferson, who soon joined 
Mr. Adams in London, for the piirpose of carrying out, 
in the case of the British government, the powers vested 
in the commission to negotiate commercial treaties, has 
left his testimony of the treatment he met with at court. 
The king turned his back upon the American commis- 
sioners, a hint which, of course, was not lost upon the 
circle of his subjects in attendance. Who can measure 
the extent of the influence which even so trifling an in- 
sult at this moment may have had in modifying the later 
opinions of the two men who were subjected to it? 
And in view of their subsequent career in the United 
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States, who can fail to see how much those opinions 
have done to give to America the impressions respect- 
ing Great Britain that have prevailed down to this day? 
Often has it happened that the caprices of men in the 
highest stations have produced more serious effects 
upon the welfare of millions than the most elaborate 
policy of the wisest statesmen. 

In truth, the leading minds in the government of 
Britain had been much occupied in deciding upon the 
course proper to adopt towards the new American 
nation, and on this subject a wide difference appeared 
among them. It was a critical moment. There was a 
choice to be made between opposite ideas : one, lead- 
ing to hearty conciliation and the establishment of re- 
lations of true reciprocity ; the other, removing further 
and further the distance between the kindred peoples, 
and confirming the alienation which warfare had begun. 
The majority decided ; and they preferred the latter. 
A generous hand extended to the struggling young 
country, a liberal construction of treaty stipulations, 
and a frank concession of commercial privileges, might 
have won back the confidence of America, and have 
become the means of imposing upon her chains quite 
as durable, though by no means so galling, as any 
which Great Britain could ever have desired her to 
wear. Instead of this, she relapsed into a cold, dis- 
trustful, passive state, offering nothing, requiring every 
thing, waiting for events in order to see how much 
could be made out of the distresses of America, and 
indulging a hope that the prize might yet, by some 
accident or other, be thrown back into her hands. The 
policy which the three American negotiators of the 
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treaty of peace marked out to Mr. Oswald, had it been 
followed out, would have kept the United States tribu- 
taries to the mother country for a century. That 
which was adopted by British ministers, under the in- 
stigation of discontented refugees who ever proved 
their most fatal counsellors, nursed the feelings of en- 
mity already engendered, in such a manner as to break 
out a quarter of a century later into another conflict of 
arms, and as even now, after forty years of profound 
peace and much more conciliatory treatment, not to be 
altogether at rest.* 

It is no more than common justice, however, to one 
eminent statesman of that day, to add that this unfor- 
tunate decision was made in opposition to his better 
judgment. William Pitt, whilst acting as the youthful 
chancellor of the exchequer to Lord Shelburne, and 
not yet overwhelmed by the embarrassments that 
crushed him in after-life, had shown an inclination to 
follow alike the impulses of his heart and the dictates 
of his education. His system, as first declared, was 
highly liberal, and, could he then have carried it into 
full execution, would have placed his name on a level 
quite as high as his father's ever deserved to stand. 
Among its marked features, was the introduction of a 
bill into parliament, which, though it placed the ships 
of the United States on the footing of all other inde- 
pendent nations, at the same time laid no higher duties 
upon their products than those levied upon the British 

* Since these words were written, another marked illustration 
of. their truth has occurred, the evil consequences of which it 
remains for circumstances only to develop. 
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themselves. And with yet greater liberality, it threw 
open to them the commerce with the British colonies in 
America, thus removing at once a source of irritation 
which from the failure of this measure remained in 
activity for half a century. Regarded as a mere ques- 
tion of self-interest, this bill would have been of great 
advantage to Great Britain, independently of its effect 
in conciliating the temper of America. Perseverance 
in the policy it indicated would have anticipated the 
events of the last ten years, and averted the conflicts, 
and the waste of blood and treasure on both sides, 
which have occurred in the interval. 

But the liberal ministry of Lord Shelburne survived 
the proposition scarcely a month; and its coalition 
successors listened to very different counsels. Lord 
Sheffield gave expression to the remonstrance of the 
navigating interest, which predicted its own downfall 
in the colonial trade as a consequence of such a policy. 
He borrowed the language of Deane, Galloway, and 
Oliver, when he painted in vivid colors, not quite har- 
monizing with the other picture, the ruin and confusion 
in which the colonists were involved by the state of 
anarchy consequent upon their independence. And 
then he ventured to whisper the prediction that, out of 
this chaos. New England, at least, would, in the end, 
solicit to come back as a repentant child to the mater- 
nal embrace. These arguments finally carried the day. 
In July of the year 1783, the exclusive system was de- 
creed, first by orders in council, then by temporary 
acts of parliament. The United States were treated as 
utter strangers, and carefully shut out from trade with 
the colonies. Restriction and commercial jealousy. 
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were the order of the day. The demonstrations were 
viewed by all Americans as hostile in spirit, and there- 
fore to be met in the same manner. The failure of all 
efforts to establish an effective counter-system of re- 
striction went a great way to rouse them to a sense of 
the necessity of a better form of government. Pride 
came in aid of principle, stimulating the sluggish and 
quickening the timid, until the cry for a new confeder- 
ation became general. The pamphlet of Lord Sheffield 
had its effect upon the formation and adoption of the 
federal constitution in 1788. Thus it often happens 
with nations that think to make a gain out of the em- 
barrassments and miseries of their neighbors. Indig- 
nation at once supplies the vigor to apply a remedy, 
which, had the matter been left to reason alone, might 
have been put off a great while or never been resorted 
to at all. Lord Sheffield's interference must be classed 
among the secondary misfortunes which befell Great 
Britain in the disastrous record of the American war ; 
whilst, among the people of America, it deserves to be 
remembered with satisfaction as a conversion of what 
was intended to be a poison into a restoring medicine. 
The restrictive policy having been thus determined 
upon before Mr. Adams's arrival, little prospect was 
left to him of effecting any beneficial change. His 
labors during his stay in Great Britain were therefore 
confined to fruitless solicitations for the execution of 
several articles of the treaty of peace. The posts which 
were to be surrendered had been retained, and no pro- 
vision had been made to compensate for the slaves and 
property carried away by the military commanders, con- 
trary to agreement. These complaints were certainly 
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founded in justice ; but, on the other hand, the British 
government were not without reasonable grounds of 
complaint for similar short-comings permitted by the 
Americans. So far from facilitating the recovery of 
British debts, several States had interposed further ob- 
stacles by legislation. The exhaustion of the people 
was great, and their feelings were still bitter. Poverty 
united with passion to keep up the hatred of refugees 
and Tories. The claims advanced by English cred- 
itors for interest during the whole period of the war, 
against merchants whose property had been sacrificed 
in the struggle, were regarded as little better than the 
demand of Shylock for the whole pound of flesh nearest 
the heart. Superadded to all this was the effect of 
the utter relaxation of the bonds of government, ren- 
dering a remedy for any existing evil difficult of attain- 
ment. No State was responsible for the acts of its 
neighbor, and each had within its power the means of 
rendering null the best-intended legislation of the rest. 
The confederation, hooped together by the bands of a 
common war, was falling to ruins in peace. In real 
truth, America could not, and Great Britain would 
not, because America did not, execute the treaty. 
Under such circumstances, effective negotiation was 
out of the question. Mr. Adams confined himself to 
the p)ainful duty of remonstrating almost equally with 
both governlnents. His correspondence was of more 
service at home than abroad, for the letters, communi- 
cated from time to time by congress to the separate 
States, for the purpose of stimulating them to perform 
their duties, served to accelerate the state of public 
opinion which, in good time, brought effectual relief. 
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The situation of an envoy from one nation to another 
is likely to be made imposing as well as agreeable in 
direct proportion to the impression that prevails in the 
world of the power and the energy of the government 
by which he is sent. For a short time after the close 
of the struggle, the different sovereigns of Europe 
awaited with curiosity the results that were to follow 
the successful establishment of American independ- 
ence. But as the accounts came, symptomatic of 
nothing but anarchy and confusion, the inference grew 
general that the experiment of self-government had 
failed, and that the new nation would prove of little 
account in the affairs of the globe. To an indifferent 
observer looking from the English point of view, Mr. 
Adams soon ceased to appear as representing any thing 
but disorder. His people, impoverished by a nine 
years' struggle for a fancied good, seemed plunged 
into an abyss of irremediable evil. The causes for 
this state of things were too far off to be analyzed. It 
was enough that the attempt to re-establish the or- 
dinary course of justice had been met with resistance, 
to convince a European that an aversion to paying 
debts honestly contracted had much more to do with 
American notions of liberty than principle. Hence he 
held up his hands in amazement at the profligacy of a 
community which refused to execute its recognized 
contracts, and determined to waste no more sympathy 
upon a people thus proving itself beneath his contempt. 
In Great Britain, especially, this spectacle was wit- 
nessed with a mixed feeling of disgust and exultation. 
No disposition existed to palliate faults or to overlook 
errors. The observation of them served rather as 
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a relief to wounded pride. It was just what might 
have been expected. The contemptible rebels were 
served right. They were paying the penalty of their 
sedition and treason. Here was the natural end of all 
the fine professions about the love of liberty. The 
liberty wanted was of that kind which means license, 
which abhors the restraints of well-ordered society, 
which revels in impunity for crime. To communities 
thus showing their incompetency to take care of them- 
selves, what was the need of paying the smallest re- 
gard ? And of him who came to London to represent 
thetn, what could be the importance ? It might not be 
a great while before they would all be seen on their \ \ 

knees, supplicating to be taken back on any terms, 
repenting of their past sins, and promising that they 
would- never commit the like again. Then would be 
the hour of just retribution. And the ways of Great 
Britain would go forth justified over the earth. 

Such being the state of opinion, the situation of Mr. 
Adams may be easily imagined ; a situation which, 
instead of growing better, became more hopeless of 
good in every hour of his stay. The monarch, never 
well reconciled to the triumph of his subjects, became 
less and less disposed to put restraint on his feelings. 
He was cold. Of course, his family were cold. Of 
course, the courtiers were freezing. What is not in 
vogue with the quality in England, is sure to be slighted 
by the commons. There was no cordiality anywhere 
excepting among the dissenters and the very few who 
leaned to republican doctrines : no better association 
than this to prove how unfashionable was everything 
American. Of civility, rigidly formal, such as only the 
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English know how in perfection to make offensive, there 
was enough. No marked insult ; nothing but super- 
cilious indifference. Official representations lay long 
unheeded. The courtesy of sending out a minister to 
America was left unregarded. Last of all, the commer- 
cial policy, which had been thus far kept in operation 
by temporary acts, was made permanent by parliament. 
This was in 1788, a few months after Mr. Adams had 
solicited permission to return home. His mission had 
only served to convince him that nothing was to be 
looked for in Great Britain but ill-will. Neither could 
he indulge even in the luxury of complaint, for he kad 
it not to say that America had placed herself in a posi- 
tion void of offence. 

Yet, apart from the embarrassments occasioned by 
the mortifying condition of his own country, the period 
passed by Mr. Adams in England was not without its 
agreeable compensations. The presence of his wife and 
daughter, and the marriage contracted by the latter 
with Colonel William Stephens Smith, whom, after 
many years of honorable service in the army, congress 
had sent out as secretary to the legation in London, 
afforded him the domestic society without which he 
never could be happy ; and the leisure he enjoyed from 
pressing public business yielded an opportunity to turn 
his mind to other useful objects. Nothing affected him 
more than the accounts of the condition of the States, 
threatening, as they seemed to do, the failure of all the 
bright hopes he had cherished of their career as a united 
and independent nation. The difficulties in their way 
were elearly enough to be traced to one source, the 
want of energetic government. It seemed therefore of 
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importance that the true principles, at the foundation 
of a well-ordered system, should be fully explained. In 
the formation of the draft of a constitution for Massa- 
chusetts, in 1779, Mr. Adams had first labored to 
embody favorite ideas, which his later opportunities to 
view the practical operation of the British government 
had only tended more fully to confirm. He now di- 
rected his attention to the analysis of the theory upon 
which it rested, and to the possibility of stripping it of 
those appendages which foster a great inequality of 
social condition, so as to adapt it to purely republican 
habits. The experiment promised to be of use in con- 
firming the popular mind in the United States, now 
showing tendencies to wild and dangerous errors, and 
he determined to make it. Inasmuch as later events 
tended greatly to distort a proper conception of his 
views, traces of which are thickly scattered in the writ- 
ings left by some of his contemporaries, it will not be 
out of place here to give a brief and impartial summary 
of the principles that appear to constitute his system. 

Unlike most speculators on the theory of government, 
Mr. Adams begins by assuming the imperfection of 
man's nature, and introducing it at once as an element 
with which to compose his edifice. He finds the 
human race impelled by their passions as often as 
guided by their reason, sometimes led to good actions 
by scarcely corresponding motives, and sometimes to 
bad ones rather from inability to resist temptation than 
from natural propensity to evil. This is the corner- 
stone of his system. And any substitute for it which 
involves a different idea, such, for example, as that 
men will certainly do right from their love of it, or that 
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they can only be deterred from evil by the fear of pun- 
ishment; any substitute that omits to provide in as 
many ways as possible for the tremendous working of 
the passions which attends all contests for the possession 
of power, must, according to him, end in failure. The 
problem to be solved is, to what extent these adverse in- 
fluences, not less than the virtues of all the citizens, can 
be made to subserve the purpose of supporting govern- 
ment instead of shaking it. This cannot be expected 
to be done by concentrating power in one place, to 
be acquired by efforts all exerted in one direction ; for 
such a plan would expose the whole edifice to be sub- 
merged by every successive wave of opinion. Neither 
can it be hoped from the setting in opposition of forces 
nearly equal ; for the conflicts that might result would 
inevitably be so violent as to threaten total ruin. The 
true end is, to find the means so to decentralize power, 
so to distribute it in a multiplicity of parts, as to give 
no undue preponderance in any single one, and yet to 
maintain the healthy co-operation of all. 

To arrive at practical results, it is necessary, then, to 
classify powers. The interests of men in society lie at 
the foundation of the attachment to property, through 
the unequal operation of which arises the distinction 
between the rich and poor. T\\it\x passions make them- 
selves felt in the ambition of place as well as in the de- 
sire for fame. Out of these causes issue three concen- 
trated forms of social energy : the multitude, who must 
ever represent poverty and numbers ; the rich, who 
represent education and property ; and the chief, who 
symbolizes the aspirations of the whole. A wise fore- 
cast would then provide free play for the legitimate ex- 
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ercise of these several forces, in some shape or other ; 
thus making each subservient to the common support, 
and yet placing careful limitations and restrictions 
around them all. Mr. Adams thought this admirably 
arranged in the constitution of Great Britain, and 
therefore worthy of imitation. The distribution of 
power in the three parts, executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial, with the introduction into the second of two op- 
posing elements likely to reduce its otherwise danger- 
ous preponderance over the others, seemed to promise 
security without the risk of feebleness. All this ap- 
peared quite as easy of execution under a system deriv- 
ing its origin from the people, as under one born of 
feudal tenures. The required changes would only limit 
the extent of the powers conferred, and multiply the 
neutralizing forces. The subdivision as well as the 
balancing of opposite interests to effect the great pur- 
pose of preventing a concentration of too much power 
at any one point, might be carried as far as could be, 
consistently with the general good. Yet the rule was 
not to be applied in all cases equally. The executive, 
for example, was not to be subdivided in such a manner 
as to injure its energy, nor weakened so far as to impair 
its capacity of self-protection ; whilst into the legis- 
lative was to be introduced a recognition of the inter- 
ests of property so far as it might tend to keep in check 
the dangerous tendency to appeal exclusively to numeri- 
cal force. 

Such is, in brief, the theory of Mr. Adams, as drawn 
from a review of his writings on the subject throughout 
his life, and illustrated as well by the early sketch 
which he drew for the use of the Southern States as by 
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the more mature model which he presented for the con- 
sideration of the Convention of Massachusetts. It fell 
in with the habits and prepossessions of his countrymen 
so far as to be made the foundation of most of the con- 
stitutions adopted in the several States. But there 
were great differences between them in the degree of 
attention paid to the organic principle, and two or 
three departed from it altogether. Not a few persons 
were disposed to regard the complicated machinery 
which it called into action as cumbrous, and its ope- 
rations as unnecessarily expensive. The simplicity 
of an absolute monarchy or of a pure democracy will 
always have its charm with minds not kept awake to its 
susceptibility of abuse. As between these extremes, the 
Americans tended much the most towards democracy. 
One representative body, vested with powers barely suffi- 
cient to supply the need of government in every depart- 
ment, became not an uncommon demand. And it had 
been latterly growing into popular favor from the dis- 
satisfaction prevailing with all existing institutions, 
upon which the responsibility for every grievance of 
the body politic was cast, without the smallest regard 
to the causes that might have really produced them. 

But in addition to the various springs of discontent, 
which were combining to shake the doctrines of Mr. 
Adams in America, the state of affairs in Europe, 
and especially in France, was superinducing a novel 
disturbing force of extraordinary strength. Stagger- 
ing under the combined weight of the moral corrup- 
tions and the financial complexities of the preceding 
reign, with religious institutions sapped by the inde- 
fatigable assiduity of the most brilliant minds of the 
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kingdom, moved by the popular sympathies with the 
victory of liberty effected by French aid in America, 
that great edifice of European society, which it had 
taken ten centuries to consolidate, was toppling to its 
fall. This terrific event was, as usual in such cases, 
giving out its heralding signs. Prominent among them 
were the discussions touching the origin of government, 
in which the natural dryness of the topic was relieved 
to the general sense by fascinating charms of style and 
seductive pictures for the imagination. The dreamy 
enthusiasm of Rousseau combined with the epigram- 
matic wit of Voltaire to prepare a favorable reception 
for the more stately speculations of Turgot, De Mably, 
Mirabeau, and Condorcet. Differing in almost every 
other particular, there was one point in which these 
writers were found to agree. The iron hands and 
hearts of Louis the Eleventh and Henry the Fourth, 
Richelieu, and Mazarin, by rigidly adhering to one 
policy for two centuries, had succeeded in eradicating 
almost every germ of provincial or departmental inde- 
pendence out of France, and in sowing in its place a 
fixed attachment to centralization. 

As a consequence, little favor has since been extended 
to any theory based upon a complex subdivision of 
powers, and still less to any form of federation what- 
ever. The fancy displayed by Montesquieu for the 
English system, though caught up by a limited number 
of disciples, has at no time taken root in the popular 
mind of France. Turgot, one of the clearest thinkers 
of his nation, seeing no possible benefit in it, took ad- 
vantage of the publication by Dr. Price of his pamphlet 
upon the American governments, to address to him a 
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letter, commenting with regret upon what he called the 
servility of the States in following the precedent set by 
the mother country. He was not disposed to admit 
merit in any system that departed from the utmost sim- 
plicity. Neither could he recognize a safer guide than 
that obtained by concentrating all power in one body 
directly representing the nation. The specious doctrine 
thus put forth was taken up and immediately repeated 
in the eloquent declamations of Mirabeau and the more 
logical reasoning of Condorcet, as it has of late been 
reproduced in the poetic prose of Lamartine; all equally 
symbolic of the ruling idea of France, but all, so far 
from proving its soundness, that it has condemned their 
country twice within a century to pay a fearful price for 
the lesson that the simplicity aimed at can only come, 
in its perfect form, in the person of an absolute king, 

Alarmied, by the indications of opinion in various 
countries of Europe and in America, for the conse- 
quences that might ensue to his native State, then show- 
ing the most unequivocal tendencies to disorganization, 
Mr. Adams thought he might do service if, from his 
point of view, he should attempt to lay before the 
world something in the nature of a general defence of 
the theory so extensively assailed. He fixed upon the 
passage of Turgot's letter which referred to the Ameri- 
can States, as the text upon which to frame his observa- 
tions. But not content with fortifying the reasons 
upon which their system rested, it occurred to him that 
a secondary class of arguments could be obtained from 
a wide examination and historical review of the opera- 
tion of all known forms of government, ancient as well 
as modern. If, in the process, the truth could be made 
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to appear, that many of them had owed their misfor- 
tunes and final ruin to the improper distribution of 
power, it might be of use as a warning against the repe- 
tition of similar experiments. The results of his labor 
were embraced in a work, entitled A Defence of the Con- 
stitutions of the United States of America against the 
attack of M, Turgot, It comprehended an analysis of 
the various free governments of ancient and modern 
times, with occasional summaries of their history, to 
illustrate the nature of the evils under which they had 
suffered and ultimately perished. It was comprised in 
three volumes, composed, printed, and published during 
the author's residence in England. The first volume, 
which was issued before the others, came to the United 
States just as the convention to frame a federal con- 
stitution was on the point of commencing its labors 
at Philadelphia. It was at once put to press in the 
principal towns, and, owing to the excitement imme- 
diately occasioned by the anxiety for the success of that 
assembly, it was read by a number of persons far 
greater than is in ordinary times attracted to such dis- 
cussions. Happening to fall in with the popular current 
just then setting with force against the disorders and 
commotions that had broken into open violence in some 
of the States and threatened them all, it did much to 
confirm many minds in the course of thought which 
ensured the acceptance of the constitution. This was 
particularly the case in Massachusetts, where the senti- 
ments of the people were by no means settled. There 
was a wide diversity of opinion among them, one side, 
frightened by the prospect of anarchy, leaning to the 
conviction of a necessity of strong government almost 
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like monarchy, whilst the other, relaxed by the license 
of the period, regarding with aversion any tendency to 
more positive restraints. The form of constitution 
agreed upon at Philadelphia, whilst it was hailed with 
delight by the commercial interests of the seaboard, 
was by no means equally relished in the agricultural 
regions, or by those who had been the most active in 
the early struggles of the Revolution. The consequence 
was, that the convention summoned to decide upon its 
merits on the part of Massachusetts, contained many 
hesitating members. Much depended upon the course 
taken by John Hancock and Samuel Adams, neither of 
them prepossessed in its favor. At this crisis, the voice 
of John Adams, warning them of the risk attending ill- 
balanced and feeble governments, came in happily 
from the other side of the water, to reinforce the argu- 
ment for adopting something, and to dispel scruples of 
opponents, at least so far as to induce acquiescence in 
an experiment. It was only thus that the federal con- 
stitution escaped the jaws of death at its beginning ; for 
there can be little doubt that, in the wavering state of 
opinion, the example of a positive rejection by Massa- 
chusetts would have been fatal to all prospect of its 
ratification by the requisite number of States. 

If the eye of the critic be turned to the composition 
of this work, it must be conceded that it will be found 
defective in many particulars. No one was more con- 
scious of this than the author. His own jdeas of it 
are so characteristically expressed in a letter written at 
the time to his brother-in-law, Richard Cranch, him- 
self a member of the Massachusetts convention the 
next year, as to deserve insertion at this place. 
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"Grosvenor Square, 15 January, 1787. 
''My dear Brother, — Dr. Tufts will give you a 
strange book. I know not whether the sentiments of 
it will be approved by the men of sense and letters in 
America. If they are, they will make themselves pop- 
ular in time. If they are not, our countrymen have 
many miseries to go through. If the system attempted 
to be defended in these letters is not the system of the 
wisest men among us, I shall tremble for the conse- 
quences, and wish myself in any obscure hole in the 
world. I am myself as clearly satisfied of the infallible 
truth of the doctrines there contained as I am of any 
demonstration in Euclid ; and if our countrymen are 
bent upon any wild schemes inconsistent with the sub- 
stance of it, the sooner they remove me out of their 
sight the better ; for I can be of no service to them in 
promoting their views. I shall be anxious to know 
how it is received, and shall be obliged to you to in- 
form me. 

"I lament that it is so hasty a production. It is 
only since my return from Holland, in September, that 
I began to collect the materials. But the disturbances 
in New England made it necessary to publish imme- 
diately, in order to do any good. My friends in Hol- 
land were much employed in revolutions. In several 
conversations there, I had occasion to mention some 
things respecting governments which some of those 
gentlemen wished to see on paper. Their desire, fall- 
ing in with the seditious meetings in the Massachusetts, 
determined me to write. The field is vast enough, the 
materials are splendid enough^ and the subject is of 
weight enough, to employ the greatest scholar of the 
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age for seven years. I am no great scholar, and have 
had but a few months' time ; but I hope the men of 
genius and science in America will pursue the subject 
to more advantage. By the hurry and precipitation 
with which this work was undertaken, conducted and 
completed, I have been obliged to be too inattentive 
both to method and the ornaments of style for the 
present taste of our countrymen ; for I perceive that 
taste and elegance are the cry. This appears to me 
like establishing manufactures of lace, fringe, and em- 
broidery in a country, before there are any of silk, 
velvet, or cloth. Our countr)rmen are by no means 
advanced enough in solid science and learning, in 
mathematics and philosophy, in Greek and Latin, to 
devote so much of their time to rhetoric. The igno- 
rance of old Mummius, who threatened a master of a 
ship to compel him to replace the paintings of Apelles, 
if he lost them, would become us much better. I am 
no enemy to elegance, but I say no man has a right to 
think of elegance till he has secured substance ; nor 
then, to seek more of it than he can afford. That taste 
which, for its gratification, will commit knavery and 
run in debt beyond the ability to pay, merits execration. 
That elegance which devours honor, truth, and inde- 
pendency, which scorns reputations and can reconcile 
itself to ignominy, public or private, is a monster that 
Hercules ought to destroy. If the courts of justice 
must be stopped at the point of the bayonet, if the laws 
must be trampled under foot to satisfy elegance, it is a 
demon that ought to be sent back to hell. 

^^ ^ Libertatem, amicitiam^ fidem^ prcecipua humani 
animi bona' — these are essential to human happiness. 
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Finery of every kind may be dispensed with, until it 
can be reconciled to the other/' 

It may be observed, in passing from this letter, that 
the passage from Tacitus, quoted at the close, became 
such a favorite with Mr. Adams that he selected the first 
three words and the governing verb retinebis^ as a motto 
for himself, which he caused to be engraved in various 
forms for his private use. They are taken from the 
address put into the mouth of the Emperor Galba by 
the historian, upon the adoption* of Piso, as his heir, 
according to the forms of the Roman law ; a fatal gift, 
as it proved, but conveyed in an address breathing so 
much of the early spirit of the republic as to elevate the 1 ^ ^' ^ 
speaker far above those either before or after him on the 
imperial throne. 

A few words more will close all that it is deemed 
necessary to say of the *' Defence of the American Con- 
stitutions." The transient interest in its pages, awak- 
ened by a sense of the necessities of government at the 
time, passed away with the adoption of the federal con- 
stitution. Another motive for perusing them succeeded, 
in the desire of political antagonists to find materials 
for impairing the influence of the author. To this end, 
not only the general tendency of the work was de- 
nounced as monarchical, but every passage in it was 
sedulously hunted up, which could be made to bear an 
invidious meaning. The obvious approbation of the 
distribution of powers in the British constitution was 
used to justify an accusation, at one moment of a desire 
to introduce absolutism, at another, of favoring an aris- 
tocracy. These representations were attended with a 
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considerable share of success for the time. But a 
calmer examination of the whole work will serve to 
show that there is no just ground for them. The object 
of it is to show the great danger of power concentrated 
in any one quarter, whether it be in the hands of a 
single chief, or in a select number, or in the multitude, 
as well as to recommend precautions against it by sub- 
dividing and thus neutralizing as much of the excess as 
possible. Hence the book, if studied for that object, 
would be found to yield quite as many texts against ab- 
solutism or aristocracy as against democracy. Such a 
result must inevitably flow from any discussion of the 
rights of men carried on with regard only to general 
principles, and independent of all local or temporary 
considerations. In this, as in other instances in his 
life, Mr. Adams followed his own convictions, without 
seeking to accommodate them to prevailing ideas of 
any kind. His speculations have now gone into the 
immense reservoir of human thought accumulated by 
ages, there to take the chance of confirmation or other- 
wise, as the cumulative experience and the passionless 
judgment of later generations shall see fit to determine. 
No interest remains to pervert them. Whether pro- 
nounced right or wrong, the verdict can only affect 
the correctness of his doctrines. It can make no 
difference with the estimate of his motives or of his 
character. 

Passing from the view of the substance to the form, 
it must be admitted, that as a specimen of style, it has 
few attractions for the general reader, being in this 
respect inferior to most of the author's productions. It 
is defective in the arrangement, and in exposition of the 
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arguments to establish the general conclusion. Much too 
great space is given to the minor details of the history 
of the small Italian republics of the Middle Ages, which 
were not necessary to prove what is made clear enough 
without them. For these reasons, it is not likely that 
it will attract to its pages many readers out of the limits 
of the very small class who study the science of govern- 
ment on a comprehensive scale. To these, this book 
will still recommend itself as a profound examination of 
the principles upon which mixed forms, like those of 
Great Britain and America, are established, and as a 
treasury of just reflections and striking illustrations, ap- 
propriate to the general subject. Nobody has done 
so much to prove the fatal effect of vesting power in 
great proportions in any single agency. No one has 
shown so clearly the necessity of enlisting the aid of 
the various classes of society in the support of a com- 
mon cause, by giving to each a legitimate field of 
exertion ; and no one has more impressively warned 
posterity of the consequences of permitting the growth 
of distinctions, thus setting the rich and the poor, the 
educated and the ignorant, the gifted and the dull into 
opposition, without preserving ready means of neutraliz- 
ing the excesses of each. Over and above these recom- 
mendations, there are scattered here and there maxims 
of policy, and observations upon events and characters 
in history, both ancient and modern, well worthy to be 
stored in the mind of every man called to the duties of 
a statesman. Strange as it may seem, this work sup- 
plied, in part, what was then a vacuum in literature, 
and what is not yet entirely filled. The later labors of 
Brougham, and Guizot, and De Tocqueville have added 
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much to the stock of useful materials ; but a philosophi- 
cal and comprehensive treatment of all practicable forms 
of government, the joint offspring of learning and ex- 
perience, remains to task the powers of some future 
genius, who, with the analytic power and the senten- 
tious wisdom of Montesquieu, will have a care to avoid 
his errors of precipitate generalization. 

Whilst the leisure of Mr. Adams was thus absorbed 
in this interesting pursuit at home, it is not to be in- 
ferred that he did not derive much enjoyment from 
many of the events which were taking place in the 
world around him. The indifference of the court and 
ministers could not prevent him from enjoying the 
opportunities presented of witnessing the contests of 
eloquence almost daily occurring in the two houses of 
parliament. Mr. Adams heard Burke, and Pitt, and 
Fox, and Sheridan, and Camden, and was present at 
the opening of the solemn proceedings against Warren 
Hastings. It was the age of strong intellect in Eng- 
land. Nothing like it had occurred since the reign of 
Queen Anne, and nothing like it has been seen since. 
For the mind of the human race seems to be, in this 
respect, like the surface of the earth it inhabits, which 
must lie fallow at intervals between periods of exces- 
sive productiveness, in order to recruit from its ex- 
haustion. In addition to all these occupations and 
diversions, Mr. Adams was engaged, in conjunction 
with Mr. Jefferson, then minister to France, with 
whom he had established agreeable social relations, in 
the duty of negotiating treaties with the Barbary powers 
and procuring the liberation of many unfortunate 
prisoners taken by them. This relation gave rise to an 
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interesting correspondence between the two gentlemen, 
a large portion of which has been already laid before 
the world. 

But much as Mr. Adams might enjoy these superior 
oppoftQmties for study and recreation in Great Britain, 
there was a single drop of bitterness apart from every 
thing in Europe, which came in to spoil his pleasure. 
For the love or hate, the kindness or neglect of the 
English he cared little, so long as he could feel that 
the country which he represented, and for whose cause 
he had staked so much, was doing her duty in the new 
position assumed by her before the nations. It was 
during his residence here that he was compelled daily 
to receive new proofs of her reluctance to fulfil her 
solemn engagements, and of her neglect to sustain her 
honor as he would have wished her to do. In his situ- 
ation, all the arguments in extenuation of her defi- 
ciencies, her poverty, her exhaustion, her inability to 
unite the several States in one policy, would have been 
of no avail, had he condescended to use them ; but he 
never did. He would have been proud to defend her 
to the last drop of his blood against every unjust 
charge, but he would not stoop to palliate or equivo- 
cate about her short-comings, when they were unde- 
niable. His feelings upon this subject he did not seek 
to conceal from his friends at home. In a letter, 
addressed to Dr. Tufts, an uncle of Mrs. Adams, at 
the time a member of the senate of Massachusetts, he 
thus expressed himself on this topic : 

''As to politics, all that can be said is summarily 
comprehended in a few words. Our country is grown, 
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or at least has been dishonest. She has broke her 
faith with nations, and with her own citizens; and 
parties are all about for continuing this dishonorable 
course. She must become strictly honest and punctual 
to all the world before she can recover the confidence 
of anybody at home or abroad. The duty of all good 
men is to join in .making this doctrine popular, and in 
discountenancing every attempt against it. This cen- 
sure is too harsh, I suppose, for common ears, but the 
essence of these sentiments must be adopted through- 
out America before we can prosper. Have our people 
forgotten every principle of public and private credit ? 
Do we trust a man in private life who is not punctual 
to his word ? Who easily makes promises and is neg- 
ligent to perform them? Especially if he makes 
promises knowing that he cannot perform them, or de- 
liberately designing not to perform them?" 

This was severe language towards his countrjonen, 
but not unwarranted by much of the doctrine prevalent 
among the people of America at this period. A large 
number growing daily more restless under the curb of 
the law, were encouraging each other to the last step of 
throwing it off, whilst others were resorting to more 
indirect but not less decisive means of annulling their 
obligations altogether. It was this relaxation of morals 
which gave Mr. Adams his moments of deep mortifica- 
tion as minister of the United States in London. 
Through life, his code as a public man was, on this 
subject, perfectly uniform. He never favored that 
species of logic, not infrequent among political leaders 
of all nations, whereby a different standard of right can 
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be assumed at home from that which is proclaimed 
abroad, another rule acted upon individually from that 
which is prescribed in official station. He wished his 
country to be all that his dreams had pictured when 
advocating her independence; and finding that, as 
time went on, the prospect of his usefulness in his 
station became less and less, he determined, in 1787, to 
ask leave of congress to resign his trusts and to return 
home to private life. Letters of recall were accordingly 
sent out by congress in February, 1788. Not one of 
the important objects he had sought to gain in England 
had been effected. Supercilious indifference prevailed 
in the British councils. Alienation and not concilia- 
tion was the order of the day. The only compensation 
for a disappointment, which events rendered it utterly 
out. of his power to prevent, was found in the recejpt of 
a copy of a resolution adopted by congress, expressive 
of the sense entertained by that body of the value of 
his services during the ten years of his residence abroad. 
It was in these words : 

''Resolved, that congress entertain a high sense of 
the services which Mr. Adams has rendered to the 
United States, in the various important trusts which 
they have from time to time committed to him ; and 
that the thanks of congress be presented to him for the 
patriotism, perseverance, integrity, and diligence, with 
which he hath ably and faithfully served his country.'* 



CHAPTER IX. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT — ELECTION AND SER- 
VICES AS VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

On the 20th of April, 1788, Mr. Adams bade fare- 
"well to the shores of the ancient world. He returned 
to his native land to find it permanently freed from all 
dangers, excepting those which had their origin from 
within. He had quitted it the first, time at the very 
crisis of the war. He came back to see it in the most 
critical moment of the peace. The political world had 
undergone, in the interval, a great revolution. Those 
questions which had agitated the people, so long as 
independence was in doubt, had all passed away, and 
many of the men who appeared to lead at the begin- 
ning had vanished from the scene. But four of the 
members of congress who had signed their names to 
the Declaration in 1776 were members of the same 
body when the treaty of peace was submitted for ratifi- 
cation in 1 783. It may fairly be doubted whether, in 
any modern government having a semblance of free 
institutions, the state of public feeling or the motives 
and principles that affect action ever continue for three 
years together the same. The passions of men cannot 
long endure a high degree of tension, and the decline 
of an excitement is invariably followed by indifference 
to a revival of the same emotion, as well as indisposi- 
(128) 
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tion immediately to enter upon any new one. The 
peace had been received with joy, because it was re- 
garded as a final object. Nothing further was needed 
to make America happy and prosperous. Hence there 
was little disposition to exertion. It was expected that 
the country would go on of itself. Great was then the 
disappointment to discover, at the end of four or five 
years, that independence had not done all that was 
hoped of it, that the people were not prosperous, that 
law and order were not so well established as they had 
been in the colonial days, that instead of improving 
with time, things were visibly growing worse; and, 
lastly, that something was left to be done, or else the 
cherished independence was likely to turn out like the 
service of a wooden idol, an idle waste of labor and of 
emotions. 

Neither was it difficult to understand what was the 
sort of action called for. The want was plain. There 
was no common principle harmonizing the action 6f 
the different States. The attempt to incorporate one 
in the old form of confederation had utterly failed. 
More vigorous restraint upon liberty was seen to be 
necessary by some, however reluctantly the idea might 
be welcomed by the great body of their disappointed 
countrymen. Forthwith a field of action opened itself, 
very different from the old one in 1774, and new per- 
sons came forward as leaders of opinion on one side 
and on the other. The first occasion upon which this 
change became outwardly visible, was upon the assem- 
bling of the convention to form a federal constitution. 
Here Mr. Madison and Mr. Hamilton attained the 

prominence which produced such important effects in 
VOL. II. — 10 
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the course of later events. Here is found the nucleus 
of the sentiments which led to subsequent party divi- 
sions. Mr. Adams arrived at home only in time to 
witness,the popular ratification of the instrument which 
emanated from these consultations. To him most of 
the actors who combined to frame it were almost, if 
not quite, strangers. But inasmuch as they had a pow- 
erful influence upon the remaining portion of his public 
life, it seems necessary to go into some explanation of 
the causes that operated to bring them into the places 
which they were called to fill. 

The revolution of 1776, as has been mentioned here- 
tofore, was effected through a union of colonies and 
individuals marching by no means with an equal pace 
to a common point, the rupture with Great Britain. 
The advance had been taken by Massachusetts, which 
led New England, and by a section of the planters of 
Virginia, headed by the Lees, Patrick Henry, Wythe, 
Ceorge Mason, and Jefferson, under whom rallied all 
the citizens of other colonies south of Maryland who 
sympathized with them. In the three southernmost 
States of New England only, was the whole commu- 
nity so inoculated with republican principles as to 
make the transition from the colonial to an inde- 
pendent state simple and easy. The emigration of the 
few who had formed connections with government or 
with commercial interests at home, was not felt except- 
ing as it removed the last restraint upon opinions 
always substantially democratic. The political power 
had ever been in the hands of the people. Such had 
not been the case elsewhere. The institutions of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, had cherished a 
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privileged class, which formed an obstacle to the re- 
ception of the new ideas, not to be removed without a 
serious rent in the social system, at least in the first- 
named States. That removal, gradually effected by 
the disappearance of numbers of the wealthy and more 
intelligent, left a deficiency which was scarcely made 
good by the elevation to influence of persons of less 
education and experience. The transition to democ- 
racy, being sudden, was attended with a good deal of 
social disorder, rendering itself most visible in the 
violent contentions in Pennsylvania about the crude 
constitution, and the oaths against alteration, which 
had been so thoughtlessly adopted. Yet, before the 
peace, the new ideas had become well established, and 
the people, under their influence, had grown to be not 
less impatient of every restraint of individual action 
than jealous of the arrogation of any, even the most 
necessary power. They had therefore arrived at about 
the same anarchical condition, into which the Eastern 
people, for a different reason, soon after fell. Ex- 
hausted by the war and the derangement of all useful 
industry, the forms which enforced justice soon be- 
came equally hateful with those which had labored to 
impose a tyranny. It was the upheaving of the poorest 
classes to throw off* the relation of debtor and creditor, 
which brought about the successful effort to organize 
the federal government anew, as a bridle upon their 
license. They never favored it beforehand, nor cor- 
dially approved it afterwards, during their day and 
generation. The federal convention was the work of 
the commercial people in the seaport towns, of the 
planters of the slaveholding States, of the officers of 
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the revolutionary army, and the property holders every- 
where. And these parties could never have been strong 
enough of themselves to procure the general adoption 
of the instrument which they matured, had it not been 
that the open insurrection in Massachusetts, and the- 
assemblages threatening to shut up the courts of justice 
in other States, had thrown the intermediate body of 
quiet citizens of every shade of opinion, in panic, all 
on their side. It was under the effect of this panic, 
that the delegates had been elected, and that the]^ 
acted. The vibration of the pendulum may be most 
distinctly measured by the language of such men as 
James Madison and Elbridge Gerry^ at all other 
periods of their lives the exponents of popular opin- 
ions. And taking these as the type of the most mod- 
erate party, the extent to which the ideas must have 
reached among the habitual advocates of a strong gov- 
ernment, may readily be conceived. The federal con- 
stitution was the offspring of compromises made under 
these circumstances. Although reduced in tone far 
below the level of opinion of one class, there can be 
no doubt that it was still considerably above that which 
prevailed in the country at large. And it may very 
fairly be questioned, whether any period has occurred 
before or since, with perhaps one brief exception of 
extraordinary unaiiimity, when it could have succeeded, 
even as it did then, in fighting its way through the 
ordeal of the ratifying conventions. 

From this moment is then to be dated a new epoch 
in the history of the United States. And in the friends 
of the new constitution, ^^Xiom\\\zXjtA federalists y as well 
as in its opponents, called anti-federalists, are to be 
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seen the germs of the great political division of the 
country, which now sprang up and continued to prevail 
during the existence of at least one generation of men. 
In the distribution of individuals upon one side or 
the other of this line, it is not to be supposed that 
many anomalies did not occur. That among the oppo- 
nents of the constitution are to be ranked a great 
majority of those who had most strenuously fought the 
battle of independence of Great Britain, is certain. 
The sentiment that animated them having its nourish- 
ment in a single root, the jealousy of power, imparted 
a homogeneous character to their movements, which the 
opposite side never could possess. Among the federal- 
ists, it is true, were to be found a large body of the 
patriots of the Revolution, almost all the general officers 
who survived the war, and a great number of the sub- 
stantial citizens along the line of the seaboard towns 
and populous regions, all of whom had heartily sympa- 
thized in the policy of resistance. But these could 
never have succeeded in effecting the establishment of 
the constitution, had they not received the active and 
steady co-operation of all that was left in America of 
attachment to the mother country, as well as of the 
moneyed interest, which ever points to strong govern- 
ment as surely as the needle to the pole. As a conse- 
quence, there was from the beginning a line of division 
within the ranks of the government party, which did* 
not fail to make itself more and more visible with the 
progress of time. The course of John Adams, like that 
of Jefferson and Samuel Adams, previous to 1783, had 
been much the most closely allied with that of the 
enemies of the constitution, of whom Patrick Henry, 
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and the Lees, and Gerry, and George Clinton were 
the most prominent representatives ; but his bitter ex- 
perience of the want of a government to sustain the 
national honor in Europe, and his lifelong attachment 
to the tripartite or English theory, combined, on his 
return, to place him warmly on the side of its friends. 
He, too, had felt the reaction, which had carried even 
Jefferson, and Madison, and Gerry into the approbation 
of sentiments rather out of line with the rest of their 
public life. And embracing the cause with his custom- 
ary ardor, he was naturally brought into greater promi- 
nence as a supporter of the new system in Massachusetts, 
from the fact that there it had met with much diflSculty 
to make its way. Almost on the instant of his return, 
he had been elected to a place in the old congress. But 
that body had fallen into the last stages of dissolution, 
with its sessions continued only for form's sake, so that 
he never took his seat. In the mean while, the neces- 
sary elections were in progress to set agoing the new 
organization, and the time approached to determine 
the important question, who should be the two men 
selected by the general voice to fill the most prominent 
posts established by the plan. 

The constitution, in its original form, required that 
the votes of the Electoral Colleges should point out 
these two persons, without assigning their relative 
places. That question was left to be determined by 
the greater or less number of suffrages which they 
might respectively obtain. The obvious motive for 
this arrangement was, to secure a second person in 
the far inferior place, who might be depended upon, 
in case of necessity, suitably to fill the first. And in 
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this it was certainly more successful than the pro- 
vision since substituted has proved. Here, however, 
its beneficial nature ended, for in every other respect 
it became the fertile mother of abuses, some of which 
were not slow to show themselves even on the very first 
opportunity. With respect to the nomination of one 
of the two individuals, and him whom it was the desire 
alike of the electors and the people at large to see 
placed at the head of the government, there was no 
shadow of doubt in any mind. George Washington 
was the man, and there could be no other. No simi- 
lar unanimity was to be expected in the selection of 
any second person; hence there could be no ambi- 
guity about his destination. The question then fell 
down to the comparatively small matter, who should 
be the Vice-President. Geographical considerations 
prompted the selection in a quarter opposite to that 
which was to give the President, and the prominence 
of Massachusetts in the revolutionary struggle pointed 
out that State as the one from which it might properly 
be made. Among the distinguished statesmen within 
her limits, three stood forth broadly in the public eye. 
These were Hancock, and Samuel and John Adams. 
But neither Hancock nor Samuel Adams had mani- 
fested a very hearty good-will to the new constitution, 
or had done much more than to acquiesce in support- 
ing it as a dubious experiment. Nor yet had they the 
advantage of the long and brilliant course of foreign 
service rendered before the eyes of the whole country, 
which recommended the third individual. As a con- 
sequence, John Adams united a far greater number of 
votes than either, or than any other man. But he did 
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not obtain a majority. ^ Only thirty-four out of sixty- 
nine electors named him.' The other thirty-five votes 
were scattered at random among ten individuals, no 
one of whom obtained more than nine. But by the 
terms of the constitution, even this was decisive; so 
that Mr. Adams became the first Vice-President of the 
United States. 

This narration is of great importance to the right 
conception of the later history, because in it is to be 
found the first trace of the opposition of sentiment 
which ultimately destroyed the federal party. Had the 
choice been left entirely to the predilections of the 
electors, without an effort to direct it, or to regulate 
the mode in which it was to be made, there can be no 
doubt that, whatever the issue might have been, every- 
body would have cheerfully acquiesced in it. In* New 
England, and throughout the Union, the great body 
of those friends of the constitution who had been in 
the habit of reposing confidence in Mr. Adams as a 
leader in the Revolution, would probably have found a 
voice in the Electoral Colleges, which might or might 
not have decided the choice in his favor. At any rate, 
they would have proved hearty in supporting him. The 
case was widely different with another class, who had 
not harmonized with him during the struggle, and who 
now regulated their course upon very different consid- 
erations from those of personal preference. Of this 
class,'^ Alexander Hamilton was rapidly becoming the 
representative and the spokesman. Active and ener- 
getic in promoting the adoption of the constitution 
itself, in the success of which, as an experiment, he 
entertained but a feeble confidence, his natural ardor 
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impelled him to the exercise of what influence he could 
command in the further and more delicate task of 
shaping the manner in which, and designating the men 

^Jjirough whom, it should first be carried into operation. 

^Coinciding with the rest of the world in the nomina- 
tion of Washington for the chief position, his activity 
seems to have been exerted mainly to the point of 
determining the relation the second officer was to bear 
to the first^ Towards the prominent men of Massa- 
chusetts, between whom his sagacity perceived the 
choice to lie, he was, at best, indifferent. But he had 
not lost the old impressions obtained in the army, first 
against New England generally, and next against the 
Lees and the Adamses as caballing against Washington 
in the Revolution, and therefore looked with great dis- 
trust upon the prospect of placing one of the latter in 
a situation of power to embarrass the new government. 
Reassured on this point by his friend Sedgwick, of 
Massachusetts, as well as by his own belief, that ''to a 
sound understanding Mr. Adams joined an ardent love 
for the public good,** he determined upon giving him 
the preference. But he did it, subject to a refinement 
in policy, by whicK^Mr. Adams was to be brought into 
place with as little of the appearance of equality with 
the President in the popular esteem as possible. The 
idea of any equalization of electoral votes, from which 
a possible danger to Washington's election could be 
apprehended, was preposterous. It is plain that he 
never entertained it. /His exertions, to subtract votes 
from the number which would otherwise have been 
given to Mr. Adams, must then be traced to some 
other motive; and there is none, on the whole, so 
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probable as the desire to keep a check over the political 
influence of the second officer in the new government, 
should he prove to iijcline at last to embarrass the chief 
by his opposition. y 'They were effective in New Jersey 
and Connecticut, not to say elsewhere, and to the ex- 
tent of giving to Mr. Adams the appearance of being 
chosen by less than a majority of the electors. "/ 

In the remarkable correspondence on this subject 
between Mr. Hamilton and his friends, a portion of 
which has been lately disclosed, it is a singular coinci- 
dence that Mr. Adams should have been recommended 
by Mr. Sedgwick, though not among his partisans, on 
the ground that he was " a man of unconquerable in- 
trepidity and of incorruptible integrity,'* and that the 
same gentleman should, twelve years later, have been 
one of the leading actors in, as well as the most discon- 
tented with the issue of the greatest trial to which that 
intrepidity was ever subjected. He little foresaw, that 
in urging Mr. Hamilton to prefer Mr. Adams for these 
qualities, he was opposing to that gentleman's natural 
aspirations for command the only effectual barrier re- 
maining within the reach of the federalists, and sowing 
the seeds of a division which was to end in the complete 
overthrow of the power of them all. The peculiar mode 
in which Mr. Hamilton thought it proper to concede 
that preference was the first great political error which 
he committed. "Mr. Adams very naturally felt that the 
process of deducting, in a clandestine manner, from the 
votes which but for that would have been given to him, 
was ominous of imperfect faith ; and he complained 
that he had been exposed to the world as the choice of 
a minority of the electors, when, except for positive in- 
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terference, he would have received at least forty-one, 
and probably more, of the sixty-nine. This complaint, 
scarcely unreasonable in itself, it would have been more 
prudent in a public man not to express even in the 
privacy of the domestic circle ; but Mr. Adams, never 
a calculating politician,, was not in the habit, excepting 
in the most critical cases, of suppressing his feelings, 
(jhe consequence was, that his unguarded language was 
tortured to justify the inference that he was dissatisfied 
at not having been permitted the chance to receive as 
many votes as General Washington.^ (This again came 
back to his knowledge, and another element of mutual 
distrust entered into the counsels of those who were des- 
tined to act together. / 

' Yet these causes, though beginning to operate at this 
time, produced no perceptible effects until long after- 
wards. Neither is it just to suppose that Mr. Adams 
attached much importance to them at first. He was 
satisfied with the honors conferred upon him, little as 
the labors of the post were adequate to a man of his 
abundant energies. No high situation in the govern- 
ment of the United States could now be so easily lopped 
off without missing it, as that of the Vice-President. Its 
only consequence depends upon the contingency of a 
succession to the chief office. ( It was not by any means 
so insignificant, however, when Mr. Adams was first 
chosen, as it has been in later times. \ Mr. Hamilton 
had not overrated the importance of filling it with a 
steady friend.^ 'At that moment, the machine of gov- 
ernment was to be set in motion, and it was material 
that all the principal parts should be put in a condition 
to work kindly together. ^ The grand fact, of a serious 
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division of public opinion upon its merits, and of the 
existence of a large body of the people ready from the 
outset to condemn it, was universally understood. It 
made itself painfully visible in the return of the indi- 
viduals selected to serve in both branches of the legisla- 
ture. Although the lines were not then so sharply 
defined as afterwards, and in spite of the overruling in- 
fluence of the name of Washington, there was reason to 
apprehend that the men who feared the constitution, 
would be nearly if not quite as numerous in congress as 
those who trusted it. This was particularly the case in 
the senate, over which body the Vice-President was re- 
quired to act as the presiding officer. The assembly 
consisted, at the outset, only of twenty- two, out of 
whom the number of those who had favored the policy 
of enlarging the powers of government scarcely exceeded 
that of those who maintained the propriety of restrict- 
ing them. This difference, from which the constitution 
had narrowly escaped shipwreck at the start, made itself 
felt in every part of the organizing process that formed 
the main business of the first congress. The creation 
of the various subordinate branches of the executive de- 
partment, especially that of the treasury, the establish- 
ment of order in the finances, where nothing of the 
kind could be made to prevail under the old system, 
the construction of a plan for raising a revenue, the 
consolidation of all outstanding obligations that had 
been incurred during the struggle, and the marking out 
of the complicated channels for the administration of 
justice in the federal courts, all devolved upon it. The 
first instance in which opposition developed itself by 
close divisions in both Houses, occurred in the case of 
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the law proposed to organize the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. ^ CThe question most earnestly disputed turned 
upon the power vested by the constitution in the Pres- 
ident to remove the person at the head of that bureau, 
at his pleasure.^One party maintained it was an abso- 
lute right^j CThe other insisted that it was subject to the 
same restriction of a ratification by the senate which is 
required when the officer is appointedy After a long 
contest in the house of representatives, terminating in 
favor of the unrestricted construction, the bill came up 
to the senate for its approbation. 

This case was peculiar and highly important. By an 
anomaly in the constitution, which, upon any recog- 
nized theory, it is difficult to defend, the senate, which, 
in the last resort, is made the judicial tribunal to try the 
President for malversation in office, is likewise clothed 
with a power of denying him the agents in whom he 
may choose most to confide for the faithful execution 
of the duties of his station, and forcing him to select 
such as they may prefer. If, in addition to this, the 
power of displacing such as he found unworthy of trust 
had been subjected to the same control, it cannot admit 
of a doubt that the government must, in course of time, 
have become an oligarchy, in which the President 
would sink into a mere instrument of any faction that 
might happen to be in the ascendant in the senate. 
This, too, at the same time that he would be subject to 
be tried by them for offences in his department, over 
which he could exercise no effective restraint whatever. 
In such case, the alternative is inevitable, either that 
he would have become a confederate with that faction, 
and therefore utterly beyond the reach of punishment 
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by impeachment at their hands, for offences committed 
with their privity, if not at their dictation, or else, in 
case of his refusal, that he would have been powerless to 
defend himself against the paralyzing operation of their 
ill-will. Such a state of subjection in the executive 
head to the legislature is subversive of all ideas of a 
balance of powers drawn from the theory of the British 
constitution, and renders probable at any moment a 
collision, in which one side or the other, and it is most 
likely to be the legislature, must be ultimately annihi- 
lated. 

Yet, however true these views may be in the abstract, 
it would scarcely have caused surprise if their soundness 
had not been appreciated in the senate. The tempta- 
tion to magnify their authority is commonly all-power- 
ful with public bodies of every kind. In any other stage 
of the present government than the first, it would have 
proved quite irresistible. But throughout the adminis- 
tration of General Washington, there is visible among 
public men a degree of indifference to power and place, 
which forms one of the most marked features of that 
time. More than once the highest cabinet and foreign 
appointments went begging to suitable candidates, and 
begged in vain. To this fact it is owing, that public 
questions of such moment were then discussed with as 
much of personal disinterestedness as can probably ever 
be expected to enter into them anywhere. Yet even 
with all these favoring circumstances it soon became 
clear that the republican jealousy of a centralization of 
power in the President would combine with the esprit 
de corps to rally at least half the senate in favor of sub- 
jecting removals to their control. In such a case, the re- 
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sponsibility of deciding the point devolved, by the terms 
of the constitution, upon Mr. Adams, as Vice-President. 
The debate was continued from the 15th to the i8th of 
July, a very long time for that day in an assembly com- 
prising only twenty-two members when full, but seldom 
more than twenty in attendance. A very brief abstract, 
the only one that has yet seen the light, is furnished in 
the third volume of Mr. Adams's collected works. He 
appears to have made it for the purpose of framing his 
own judgment in the contingency which he must have 
foreseen as likely to occur. The final vote was taken on 
the 1 8th. Nine senators voted to subject the President's 
power of removal to the will of the senate : Messrs. Few, 
Grayson, Gunn, Johnson, Izard, Langdon, Lee, Mac- 
lay, and Wingate. On the other hand, nine" senators 
voted against claiming the restriction : Messrs. Bassett, 
Carroll, Dal ton, Elmer, Henry, Morris, Paterson, Read, 
and Strong. ^The result depended upon the voice of 
the Vice-President. ^ It was the first time he had been 
summoned to sucK a duty. It was the only time, dur- 
ing his eight years of service in that place, that he felt 
the case to be of such importance as to justify his as- 
signing reasons for his vote. These reasons were not 
committed to paper, however, and can therefore never 
be known. But in their soundness it is certain that he 
never had the shadow of a doubt. His decision settled 
the question of constitutional power in favor of the 
President, and consequently established the practice 
under the government, which has continued down to 
this day. ^'Although there have been occasional excep- 
tions taken to it in argument, especially at moments 
when the executive power, wielded by a strong hand, 
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seemed to encroach upon the limits of the co-ordinate 
departments, its substantial correctness has been^n the 
whole, quite generally acquiesced in. And ill have 
agreed, that no single act of the first congress has been 
attended with more important effects upon the working 
of every part of the government. J 

But though this was the first and the most important 
case in which the casting vote of the Vice-President was 
invoked to settle the details of organization, it was by 
no means the only one during the time Mr. Adams pre- 
sided over the senate. Very seldom was the majority 
on disputed points more than two ; and four times, 
during this session, the numbers stood nine against 
nine. At the second session his casting vote was called 
for, twelve, at the third, four times, making twenty 
times during the first congress, and always upon points 
of importance in the organic laws. The services thus 
rendered make little figure on the records; but the 
effect of them, in smoothing away, at a critical moment, 
many of the obstacles to the establishment of the gov- 
ernment, will continue to be felt so long as the form 
itself shall endure. 

President Washington, anxious to unite the feelings 
of the people, began his administration by calling into 
his cabinet the leading exponents of opposite opinions. 
In this way, Thomas Jefferson was placed at the head 
of the foreign office, and Alexander Hamilton took the 
direction of the finances. The harmony hoped for did 
not follow. No possible circumstances, short of a re- 
newal of the struggle for independence, could have 
availed to produce it. Both the persons named were 
men of the first class of minds, but they had little else 
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in common. Neither could bear the ascendency of the 
other, or submit to be overruled without resentment. 
The consequence was, in the secret councils of the first 
administration, a perpetual conflict of opinions, which 
the imposing presence of the chief could barely prevent 
from breaking over every limit. Neither could this state 
of feeling continue in the cabinet without soon extend- 
ing itself into the ranks of those who sympathized with 
the respective combatants, and spreading from them 
among the people at large. For they were both repre- 
sentatives of ideas, and not merely of persons. The 
forms which this antagonism took, naturally followed 
the two lines of action in which the abilities of the com- 
batants had been called into exercise ; but unforeseen 
and extrinsic circumstances contributed greatly to in- 
crease its intensity. To Mr. Hamilton the difficult task 
had been assigned of drawing order out of the chaos of 
the finances. He did so by proposing plans for funding 
the public debt, for the assumption of the State debts, 
for a national bank, a S3retem of revenue from taxation 
internal and external, and a sinking fund. These plans 
all equally bristled with points of irritation to a large 
class of men, of whom Mr. Jefferson was soon regarded 
by the public as the natural head. They were opposed 
in both houses of congress with such pertinacity as 
barely to escape defeat. 

Here again the influence of Mr. Adams became im- 
portant. There can be no doubt that it would have 
turned the scale, had it been exerted in opposition. 
But though not in all cases entirely agreeing in senti- 
ment with Mr. Hamilton on these subjects, and in some 
particulars holding very strong opposing opinions, he 
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felt the necessity, to the very salvation of the machine 
of government, of sustaining some general system at 
once, and therefore gave a cordial and hearty support 
to this as the most practicable plan. The steady and 
uniform manner in which he rendered it, always valua- 
ble to a public man when seeking the attainment of 
important results against active resistance, seems to have 
worked so far on the feelings of Mr. Hamilton as for 
the moment to dispel the distrust he had entertained of 
him at the outset of the government. When the time 
approached at which it became necessary to point out 
candidates for re-election to the chief offices, he not 
only desisted from any further attempt to subtract from 
the number of electoral votes Mr. Adams might be 
likely to obtain, but^he even solicited for him a general 
support, as "a firm, honest, and independent politi- 
cian. * * ) This tribute it is important to bear in mind in 
a later stage of the narrative, when Mr. Hamilton found 
occasion for dissatisfactien with the exercise, in his 
own case, of those very qualities which he now com- 
mended. 

But whatever may have been the state of the public 
mind caused by the financial questions which were 
determined in the course of the first administration of 
General Washington, it did not, nor, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of direct taxation, can such matters in 
themselves ever, excite a very deep agitation of the 
popular passions. Neither is it possible to expect much 
duration of discontent after the measures in dispute 
begin sensibly to connect themselves with the national 
prosperity. It could not be denied that the revival of 
confidence consequent upon them acted like magic 
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upon industry, and began that great development of 
material wealth which has gone on with almost unbroken 
continuance to this day. Whether Mr. Hamilton's 
plans caused this change, or whether, if they did, they 
were the best that could have been devised, became 
speculations only for the curious. At all event?, they 
were followed by the desired effect. The commercial 
and moneyed interests, which were the first to feel it, 
at once rallied around Mr. Hamilton as their benefac- 
tor, and they never deserted him afterwards. A new 
power arose, that of the fundholders, the rapid increase 
of which inspired Mr. Jefferson with alarm and a de- 
termination to resist it. But all his opposition would 
have availed little, had it not been for a new and ex- 
traordinary disturbing force, which came in to aid him 
by giving another course to the public feeling. This 
was the French revolution. 

This moral earthquake was, at the outset, hailed by 
the people of America, with Washington at their head, 
as the harbinger of a new era of republican liberty. 
Their sympathies, quickened by the remembrance of 
the aid received in the days of their own tribulation, 
and warmed by visions of a brilliant futurity, not only 
prompted earnest prayers for the success of the French 
republicans, but dictated assistance, in case of emer- 
gency growing out of the pressure of the monarchical 
combinations against them. On the other hand, the 
supercilious and neglectful conduct of Great Britain 
towards them since the peace, had only contributed to 
confirm their sentiments of alienation and dislike in 
that quarter. Of this attraction towards the one nation 
and repulsion from the other, Thomas Jefferson was the 
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natural exponent in America; whilst his official position 
made him necessarily prominent as a guide and adviser 
in framing the incipient relations of the country with 
both. A brilliant rather than a just thinker, the neces- 
sary consequence of a mind more comprehensive than 
true, the sanguine visions of a glorious issue from the 
French revolution were slow with him in vanishing. 
Neither did they disappear at last without leaving an 
impression upon his mind, and upon that of the large 
class in America who followed him, that his calculations 
had been well founded, and that the disastrous failure, 
which so grievously disappointed him, was chargeable 
to accident rather than any intrinsic cause. 

Here is the great point of divergence in the action 
of Mr. Adams, which most strongly illustrates the dif- 
ference of character between him and Mr. Jefferson. 
Not called, in his official position, to take any part in 
directing the opinions of others, he could not forbear 
to express his own. The phenomena in France had 
never, from the outset, roused his enthusiasm, fot he 
had early detected the element of destructiveness which 
they contained. Before Burke had ever ventured to 
interpose, with his giant's strength, to stay the torrent 
of passion then threatening to submerge all Europe, he 
had predicted that the experiment of self-government, 
upon which the French had entered, would fail. In a 
letter to Dr. Price, acknowledging the reception of a 
copy of the discourse, which first drove Burke into this 
field of controversy, he used these memorable words : 

*'I know that encyclopedists and economists, Dide- 
rot and D'Alembert, Voltaire and Rousseau, have con- 
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tributed to this great event more than Sidney, Locke, 
or Hoadly, perhaps more than the American Revolu- 
tion ; and I own to you, I know not what to make of a 

republic of thirty million atheists.'' '*Too 

many Frenchmen, after the example of too many 
Americans, pant for equality of persons and property. 
The impracticability of this, God Almighty has de- 
creed, and the advocates for liberty who attempt it will 
surely suffer for it. ' * 

It would be difficult, in smaller compass, to point 
out the sources of the calamities that followed. The 
writer had never sympathized with the speculations of 
the class of French writers to which he refers. Mr. 
Jefferson, on the contrary, naturally coincided with 
their views. Their want of a warm and yet restraining 
religious faith raised no ripple of distrust, for no image 
of the sort ever came reflected from his own mind ; 
whilst Mr. Adams's strong convictions of the impossi- 
bility of maintaining an equality of condition in any 
civilized society, savored to him of a backsliding into 
absolutism, which he ever afterwards laid to his charge. 
But this suspicion of Mr. Jefferson was really founded 
in a misconception of Mr. Adams's whole cast of mind, 
which had been formed in the mould of the English 
writers, some of whom he names in his letter to Dr. 
Price, and which never relished the vague and fanciful 
speculations of the French school. 

There was, in this particular, a clear opposition in 
the systems of the two men ; the only one, it should 
be remarked, that was really developed in the course of 
their singularly blended career. So long as the causes 
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of this division continued to operate, the separation 
between them grew wider and wider. Mr. Adams took 
up his pen, and furnished to the columns of a news- 
paper in Philadelphia a series of papers containing -an 
analysis of Davila's History of the civil convulsions of 
France in the sixteenth century, which he wrote to il- 
lustrate more fully the dangers from powerful factions 
in ill-balanced forms of government. In this doctrine, 
Mr. Jefferson saw visions of an impending monarchy, 
which he sought to dissipate, not directly, but by 
secretly instigating the adoption, as an antidote, of 
Thomas Paine's "Rights of Man,'* just then published 
in Great Britain. The accidental exposure of this 
interference, on the first page of that pamphlet, as 
reprinted in Philadelphia, brought another champion 
into the field to complicate the action. The papers 
of Publicola, written by John Quincy Adams, then a 
young lawyer in Boston, without any communication 
with his father, and first* printed in a newspaper of that 
town, attracted great attention everywhere. They were 
reprinted in New York and Philadelphia, afterwards 
collected and editions issued in London, in Edinburgh, 
and in Dublin, as the work of John Adams. They 
were not his, however, excepting so far as the son 
might have imbibed with his growth the principles 
which animated the father through life. Those prin- 
ciples were widely remote from the doctrines of Paine. 
They seemed to Mr. Jefferson like adding fuel to the 
funeral pile of liberty; and the whole force of his 
friends was soon concentrated to resist their progress. 
The Adamses, on the other hand, denying the justice 
of this imputation, regarded Mr. Jefferson's support of 
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Paine as bordering too closely upon social disintegra- 
tion, and favoring a mere popular tyranny. Thus 
came about the joining of that issue upon fundamental 
principles in America, which must ever take place under 
all forms of free government, so long as human so- 
ciety shall remain what it is. The conservative and the 
democratic republic may be considered as the general 
types which have from that day to this marshalled the 
respective divisions of the people of the United States 
in opposition to each other, when not affected by dis- 
turbing influences from without. 

The habits of Washington, his military life and his 
social relations, naturally placed him in the conserva- 
tive class ; and as the wild disorders of the revolution 
more and more developed themselves in France, as 
well as through the troublesome intrigues of M. Genest 
nearer home, he became more and more alienated from 
the views which Mr. Jefferson was known to favor. 
That gentleman had, as Secretary of State, neverthe- 
less persevered in executing the policy laid down for 
the administration during its first term of office, and 
had very faithfully maintained the reputation of the 
^country, equally well against the impertinent aggres- 
siveness of M. Genest, the envoy of democratic France, 
and the supercilious arrogance of Mr. Hammond, the 
representative of British aristocracy. This had not 
been done, however, without the occurrence of dis- 
sensions within the cabinet, and a sense of the grow- 
ing preponderance of opinions opposite to his, that 
threatened daily to fix him more firmly the cham- 
pion of a policy with which he had no sympathy, 
and the promotion of which was felt by his friends as 
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well as himself to be fatal to the maintenance of 
his own. 

The second election of President and Vice-President 
passed away ; and Mr. Adams, against whom the only 
demonstration of opposition was made, came in over 
George Clinton, set up as his competitor, by a decided 
preponderance in the Electoral Colleges. For Mr. 
Jefferson to continue longer in the cabinet in which his 
influence was sinking, was not only distasteful to him- 
self, but was putting a restraint on the ardor of oppo- 
sition, and impairing the energies of his friends, with- 
out any compensating prospect of good. He determined 
to withdraw ; and his act became the signal for the 
consolidation of the party, which looked to him as its 
chief. Broad and general ground was now taken 
against the whole policy of the administration, and the 
arrows, shut up within the quiver so long as he re- 
mained liable to be hit, were now drawn forth and 
sharpened for use even against Washington himself. 

Neither was Jefferson wanting, in this crisis, to his 
duty of a commander in the war. As he stepped from 
the threshold of office, he gave the requisite plan of the 
campaign. It was contained in his celebrated report 
upon the commercial relations of the country with 
foreign nations, the drift of which was favorable to 
France and adverse to Great Britain. The able reason- 
ing which it contained, received new force from the 
hostility manifested by the latter country to American 
commerce. No sooner was war declared by her with 
France, than she began to play the tyrant over weaker 
nations on the ocean, by Orders in Council designed 
to harass the trade of neutrals with her enemy. Of 
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course, the sympathy with France and the disgust with 
England proportionally increased in America, and 
naturally struck into the channel formed for them by 
Mr. Jefferson. Fortunately for him, he had an aux- 
iliary then in the house of representatives, possessed of 
singular judgment and skill, upon whom the lead of 
the opposition devolved, and to whose dexterity and 
calmness, as a legislator, in tempering in action his 
own tendencies to extravagance in theory, much of his 
success must be ascribed. With far less of original 
genius, Mr. Madison was a more cautious counsellor 
and a more prudent administrator. The house of 
representatives assembled in 1 794, in a temper to adopt 
any measures against Great Britain, however hostile. It 
was soon evident that some discriminating act to favor 
the commerce with France at her expense, a natural 
consequence of the reasoning of Mr. Jefferson's report, 
would meet the approbation of a majority. The only 
questjon was upon the extent to which it should be 
carried. Considering the violence of the various pro- 
positions brought to light. General Washington felt at 
once the embarrassments into which they might plunge 
him. He had already defined for the country a policy 
of absolute neutrality. But here was, on the other 
hand, what threatened to entail upon it an indefinite 
entanglement in war. Some immediate action was 
necessary in order to avert the danger. He determined 
upon resorting to an extraordinary measure. 

This measure was the nomination of the chief justice 
of the supreme court of the United States, John Jay, 
as a special ambassador to the court of Great Britain, 
for the purpose of attempting some settlement of the 
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questions in dispute by a treaty. It checked, without 
extinguishing the ardor of the majority, who went on, 
nevertheless, to adopt a bill prohibiting the admission 
of all the commodities of Great Britain, until the 
grievances complained of should be entirely redressed 
by her. Had this measure been carried through both 
branches of the legislature, there can be little doubt 
that it would have rendered the mission of Mr. Jay 
wholly abortive. The effect must have been to involve 
the United States, as a party, in the terrific contest 
then just beginning between the great powers of 
Europe. Peace depended upon the action of the 
senate, and the senate was almost equally divided. 
When the question came up for decision, on the 
28th of April, upon two or three preliminary divi- 
sions, the opposition did not appear to rally; but, 
on the passage of the bill to a third reading, the 
vote stood thirteen to thirteen. The Vice-President 
then exercised his privilege of a casting vote, and the 
measure was defeated. Only second in importance 
to this was his action, a month or more before that 
time, upon a bill from the Lower House, designed 
to put a stop to daring violations of neutrality, like 
those which M. Genest, relying upon the popular con- 
nivance, had already perpetrated with impunity. Such 
a measure was demanded by government, as a proof of 
its good faith, in issuing the proclamation which it had 
done, declaring its policy to be rigid neutrality. But 
it met with a stiff resistance in the senate, and three 
times the casting vote of the Vice-President was re- 
quired and given to secure its safety. 

This great power lodged with the Vice-President 
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has never been brought into exercise by any subsequent 
occupant of the presiding chair of the senate to the 
same extent that it was whilst Mr. Adams filled the 
office. An examination of the journals shows that this 
took place almost entirely during his first term of office. 
It happened to him, however, to be called upon six 
times during the session now in question, after which 
the federalists gained enough upon their opponents to 
prevent its use so often. But three cases occur in the 
remaining three years. 

Though in some respects irksome, the duties of the 
second office in the United States are not laborious. 
They give no scope to the peculiar talents in debate 
which had distinguished Mr. Adams in the early con- 
gress, and they impose silence, calmness, and impar- 
tiality, virtues, the practice of which was by no means 
in unison with his natural disposition strongly to take 
a side, and ardently to advocate it. Yet, difficult and 
delicate as was his situation between parties so equally 
balanced, he seems to have succeeded in performing 
his task to the acceptance of all. And although com- 
plaining from time to time of the meagre compensation 
allowed him upon which to maintain his family, as well 
as himself, on the scale which had been established at 
the outset of the new government, he seems never at 
any period of his life to have been more happy and 
light-hearted. The best idea of it may be obtained 
by extracts taken from his private correspondence with 

■ 

Mrs. Adams at such times as she was not with him at 
Philadelphia. They abound in quiet strokes of humor 
and keen observation, which do not appear in his other 
writings, interspersed with the same characteristic truth 
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and nobleness of feeling which are found elsewhere. 
They come in particularly well at this time, to break 
the monotony of the narrative, whilst they help to 
illustrate the history of the events that were taking 
place. They date from the commencement of the 
congressional session of 1793-94, some acts of which 
have been already noticed. 

"Philadelphia, 5 December, 1793. 

"The President's speech will show you an abun- 
dance of serious business which we have before us. 
Mr. Jefferson called on me last night, and informed 
me that to-day we should have the whole budget of 
foreign affairs, British as well as French. He seems as 
little satisfied with the conduct of the French minister 
as any one. 

*' The Viscount Noailles called on me, and I inquired 
after all his connections, in a family which I knew to 
be once in great power, wealth, and splendor. He 
seems to despair of liberty in France, and has lost, 
apparently, all hopes of ever living in France. He was 
very critical in his inquiries concerning the letters which 
were printed as mine in England. I told him candidly 
that I did not write them, and as frankly, in confidence, 
who did.* He says they made a great impression upon 
the people of England ; that he heard Mr. Windham 
and Mr. Fox speak of them as the best thing that had 
been written, and as one of the best pieces of reasoning 
and style they had ever read. The Marquis (de Lafay- 

* The papers signed Publicola, heretofore mentioned as written 
by John Quincy Adams. 
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ette), he says, is living, but injured in his health. Your 
old friend, the Marchioness, still lives in France in 
obscurity in the country. H6 thinks that a constitu- 
tion, like that of England, would not last three days in 
France, and that monarchy will not be restored in a 
dozen years, if ever. The partitioning and arbitrary 
spirit of the combined powers will contribute more than 
any thing towards uniting the French under their old 
government. Frenchmen cannot bear the partition of 
their country; and rather than see it divided among 
their neighbors, they will unite in something or other. 
**It will require all the address, all the temper, and 
all the firmness of congress and the States, to keep this 
people out of the war ; or, rather, to avoid a declaration 
of war against us, from some mischievous power or 
other. It is but little that I can do, either by the 
functions which the constitution has intrusted to me, or 
by my personal influence ; but that little shall be in- 
dustriously employed, until it is put beyond a doubt 
that it will be fruitless ; and then I shall be as ready to 
meet unavoidable calamities as any other citizen.*' 

•* 19 December, 1793. 

** Citizen Genest made me a visit yesterday while I 
was in senate, and left his card. I shall leave mine at 
his hotel to-morrow, as several of the senators have 
already hastened to return their visits. But we shall be 
in an awkward situation with this minister. I write 
you little concerning public affairs, because you will 
have every thing in print. How a government can go 
on, publishing all their negotiations with foreign na- 
tions, I know not. To me it appears as dangerous and 
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pernicious as it is novel ; but upon this occasion it could 
not, perhaps, have been avoided. You know where I 
think was the error in the first concoction. But such 
errors are unavoidable where the people, in crowds out 
of doors, undertake to receive ambassadors, and to dic- 
tate to their supreme executive. 

" I know n6t how it is, but in proportion as dangers 
threaten the public, I grow calm. I am very apprehen- 
sive that a desperate anti-federal party will provoke all 
Europe by their insolence. But my country has in its 
wisdom contrived for me the most insignificant office 
that ever the invention of man contrived or his imagi- 
nation conceived. And as I can do neither good nor 
evil, I must be borne away by others, and meet the 
common fate. 

" The President has considered the conduct of Genest 
very nearly in the same light with Columbus,* and has 
given him a bolt of thunder. We shall see how this is 
supported by the two Houses. There are, who gnash 
their teeth with rage which they dare not own as yet. 
We shall soon see whether we have any government or 
not in this country. If the President has made any 
mistake at all, it is by too much partiality for the French 
republicans, and in not preserving a neutrality between 
the parties in France, as well as among the belligerent 
powers. But although he stands at present as high in 
the admiration and confidence of the people as ever he 
did, I expect he will find many bitter and desperate 
enemies arise in consequence of his just judgment 

* Other papers written by J. Q. Adams, at this time, in the Boston 
Centinel. 
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against Genest. Besides that a party spirit will convert 
white into black, and right into wrong, we have, I fear, 
very corrupt individuals in this country, independent 
of the common spirit of party. The common move- 
ments of ambition every day disclose to me views and 
hopes and designs that are very diverting ; but these I 
will not commit to paper. They make sometimes a 
very pretty farce, for amusement after the great tragedy 
or comedy is over. 

''What I write to you, must be in sacred confidence 
and strict discretion." 

" 2 January, 1794. 

*' Our anti-federal scribblers are so fond of rotation, 
that they seem disposed to remove their abuse from me 
to the President. Bache's paper, which is nearly as 
bad as Freneau's, begins to join in concert with it to 
maul the President for his drawing-rooms, levees, de- 
clining to accept of invitations to dinners and tea- 
parties, his birthday odes, visits, compliments, etc. I 
may be expected to be an advocate for a rotation of 
objects of abuse, and for equality in this particular. I 
have held the office of libellee-general long enough. 
The burden of it ought to be participated and equalized, 
according to modern republican principles. 

'*The news from France, so glorious for the French 
army, is celebrated in loud peals of festivity, and elevates 
the spirits of the enemies of government among us more 
than it ought ; for it will hot answer their ends. We 
shall, now see the form of the French republic. Their 
conventions will have many trials to make before they 
will come at any thing permanent. The calamities of 
France are not over. I shall claim the merit of some 
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little accuracy of foresight when I see General Lincoln, 
who, you remember, was inclined to think the Duke of 
Brunswick's march to Paris certain ; while I was appre- 
hensive that the numerous fortified towns in his way 
would w^te his army and consume the campaign. 

"We shall soon see the operation in France of elec- 
tions to first magistracies. My attention is fixed to this 
object. I have no doubt of its effects ; but it is a curious 
question, how long they can last. We have lately seen 
how they have succeeded in New York, and what effect 
that election has had upon the votes for President. 
Cabal, intrigue, manoeuvre, as bad as any species of 
corruption, we have already seen in our elections ; and 
when and where will they stop ?' * 

"9 January, 1794. 

"The news of this evening is, that the Queen of 
France is no more. When will savages be satiated with 
blood ? No prospect of peace in Europe, and there- 
fore none of internal harmony in America. We cannot 
well be in a more disagreeable situation than we are 
with all Europe, with all Indians, and with all Barbary 
rovers. Nearly one half the continent is in constant 
opposition to the other, and the President's situation, 
which is highly responsible, is very distressing. He 
made me a very friendly visit yesterday, which I re- 
turned to-day, and had two hours' conversation with 
him alone in his cabinet. The conversation, which was 
extremely interesting, and equally affectionate, I cannot 
explain even by a hint. But his earnest desire to do 
right, and his close application to discover it, his delib- 
erate and comprehensive view of our affairs with all the 
world, appeared in a very amiable and respectable light. 
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The anti-federalists and the frenchified zealots have 
nothing now to do, that I can conceive of, but to ruin 
his character, destroy his peace, and injure his health. 
He supports all their attacks with great firmness, and 
his health appears to be very good. The Jacobins 
would make a sortie upon him in all the force they 
could muster, if they dared.'* 

The allusions in the next extract are to Samuel 
Adams, at this time lieutenant-governor of Massa- 
chusetts, but whom the recent death of the governor, 
Hancock, had placed in the executive chair for the re- 
mainder of the political year. At the opening of the 
winter session of the legislature he had made a speech, 
the greater part of which was taken up with comments 
on the proposition that "all men are created equal.** 
The ''other preacher of igaliti,^^ the Duke of Orleans, 
had lately perished under the guillotine. 

"4 February, 1794. 

"I hope my old friend will never meet the fate of 
another preacher of igalttSy who was, I fear, almost as 
sincere as himself. By the law of nature, all men are 
men, and not angels — ^men, and not lions — ^men, and 
not whales — ^men, and not eagles — that is, they are all 
of the same species; and this is the most that the 
equality of nature amounts to. But man differs by na- 
ture from man, almost as much as man from beast. 
The equality of nature is moral and political only, and 
means that all men are independent. But a physical 
inequality, an intellectual inequality, of the most serious 
VOL. II. — 12 
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kind, is established unchangeably by the Author of 
nature ; and society has a right to establish any other 
inequalities it may judge necessary for its good. The 
precept, however, do as you would be done by, implies 
an equality which is the real equality of nature and 
Christianity, and has been known and understood in 
all ages, before the Lieutenant-Governor of Massa- 
chusetts made the discovery in January, 1 794. 

" I am pleased to hear that the court appointed again 
their late State attorney. Mr. Dalton called on me, a 
few weeks ago, to communicate to me a great secret. 
The President had the evening before taken him aside, 
and inquired of him very particularly concerning the 
Vice-President's son at Boston, his age, his practice, his 
character, etc., etc., at the same time making great in- 
quiries concerning Mr. Parsons, of Newburyport. From 
all which Mr. D. conjectured that Mr. Gore was to be 
appointed attorney-general of the United States, and J. 
Q. Adams, attorney for the district. I was somewhat 
alarmed, and was determined to advise my son to refuse 
it, if it should be so, though I did not believe it. I 
would not advise Mr. J. Q. A. to play at small games 
in the executive of the United States. I had much 
rather he should be State attorney for Suffolk. Let him 
read Cicero and Demosthenes — much more eloquent 
than Madison and Smith. 

*' The rascally lie about the Duke of York in a cage 
at Paris, and Toulon and all the English fleet in the 
hands of the republic, was fabricated on purpose to gull 
the gudgeons ; and it completely succeeded, to my infi- 
nite mortification. An attefnpt was made to get me to 

\ the red-hot lie in senate, in order to throw them 
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into as foolish confusion as that below them ;* but I was 
too old to be taken in, at least by so gross an artifice, 
the falsehood of which was to me palpable. 

** You apologize for the length of your letters, and I 
ought to excuse the shortness and emptiness of mine. 
Yours give me more entertainment than all the speeches 
I hear. There are more good thoughts, fine strokes, 
and mother-wit in them than I hear in the whole week. 
An ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound of clergy ; 
and I rejoice that one of my children, at least, has an 
abundance of not only mother-wit, but his mother's 
wit. It is one of the most amiable and striking traits 
in his composition. It appeared in all its glory and 
severity in * Barneveldt. 'f 

"If the rogue has any family pride, it is all derived 
from the same source. His Pa renounces and abjures 
every trace of it. He has curiosity to know his descent, 
and comfort in the knowledge that his ancestors, on 
both sides, for several generations, have been innocent. 
But no pride in this. Pomp, splendor, office, title, 
power, riches, are the sources of pride, but even these 
are not excuse for pride. The virtues and talents of 
ancestors should be considered as examples and solemn 
trusts, and produce meekness, modesty, and humility, 
lest they should not be imitated and equalled. Morti- 
fication and humiliation can be the only legitimate 

* All the bells of Philadelphia, on the occasion of this false re- 
port, are said, in the newspaper language of the day, to have 
*• re-echoed the glorious sound of downfall of tyrants — the rights 
of man forever. ' ' 

t A signature attached to some articles printed in a Boston 
newspaper. 
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feelings of a mind conscious that it falls short of its 
ancestors in merit. I must stop/' 

It may be interesting to some to know how this intel- 
ligence was received by the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed. Her letter, in reply, will show. She proved 
to be right in her conjecture. The prince alluded to 
was the person afterwards Duke of Kent, and the father 
of the present Queen of England. 

QuiNCY, Febraary, 1794. 

"You say so many handsome things to me, respect- 
ing my letters, that you ought to fear making me vain ; 
since, however we may appreciate the encomiums of the 
world, the praises of those whom we may love and es- 
teem are more dangerous, because we are led to believe 
them the most sincere. 

"When I read in your letter the communication 
made you by Mr. Dalton, I drew a very different con- 
clusion from it from what he did. I believe the Pres- 
ident had some hint of the writer of certain pieces, and 
was led to make those inquiries respecting the master 
and the pupil, that he might the better judge whether 
the pupil alone was capable of writing them. I am 
much better pleased that this should have been his 
object, than that the appointment Mr. D. suggested 
should have taken place. If I have pride and ambition, 
it would not have been gratified by that ; for instead of 
benefiting or advancing our son, it would have created 
envy, and injured him in his present prospect of in- 
creasing business. It would have been a feather whose 
loint would have proved a sting. He has acquired to 
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himself by his writings, his abilities, and his general 
character for information, a reputation which his 
enemies fear, and which cannot be combated by any 
imputation upon his life and manners. 

"Prince Edward sailed last Sunday. He sent his 
aids to visit the Lieutenant-Governor, but would not go 
himself. He dined with Mrs. Hancock, and was visited 
by many gentlemen in town. He went to the assembly 
with Mr. Russell, and danced with Mrs. Russell. He 
went to visit the college, but I did not hear that he had 
any curiosity to see Bunker Hill. He related an anec- 
dote at the table of the English consul. As he was 
coming from Quebec, he stopped at an inn, where an 
elderly countryman desired to see him. After some 
bowing, etc., the countryman said: *I hear you are 
King George's son.* 'They tell me so,* said the 
prince. 'And, pray, how do you like this country?* 
* Why, very well,* replied his highness. 'And how do 
you think your father liked to lose it?* 'Why, not 
half so well as I should like to live in it,* replied the 
prince, which answer pleased the countryman. I hear 
he took notice of all the French refugees, and offered 
any of them a passage with him to the West Indies. 
His stay here was very short ; and it was best it should 
be so.** 

In the following extracts, Mr. Adams gives some 
idea of the movements of the time : 

" 8 February, 1794. 

" Congress have been together more than two 
months, and have done nothing; and will continue 
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sitting two months longer, and do little. I, for my 
part, am wearied to death with ennui. Obliged to be 
punctual by my habits, confined to my seat, as in a 
prison, to see nothing done, hear nothing said, and to 
say and do nothing. O, that my rocks were here within 
a mile or two, and my little habitation, and pretty little 
wife above all ! , Ah, I fear that some fault unknown 
has brought upon me such punishments, to be sepa- 
rated both when we were too young and when we are 
too old. 

** I don't believe* we shall adopt Mr. Madison's 
motions,* or build a navy. But if we do not purchase 
a peace with the Algerin^, we shall all deserve to be- 
come their captives. 

" The Genetians had a frolic on the 6th, in com- 
memoration of the treaty,f and drank toasts enough 
to get merry. So cordial, so loving, so fraternal, so 
neat and elegant, so sweet and pretty ! Have you 
read them ? Franklin, Bryan, Reed, Hutchinson, and 
Sergeant, the heroes. Fit company for Dallas, Mifflin, 
and Genest ! No harm done, however, that I hear of. 
A sharp shot or two at the President. 

" The havoc made in our trade, I fear, will distress 
us. I suspect that immense sums borrowed of banks 
have fallen a sacrifice in France, as well as on the seas ; 
and when the day of payment comes, more credits 
must be given, or bankruptcies ensue. Borrowing of 
banks for a trading capital is very unmercantile. How- 



* They had been postponed, on the 5th, by a vote of $1 to 47, 
regarded as a test of the sense of the House, 
t The alliance with France, 6 February, 1778. 
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ever, we shall not go to war, and nothing is to be 
dreaded so much as that. 

"I fear the English will have all the West Indies, 
leaving a little to Spain. This I don't like at all. We 
shall see what another campaign will do in Europe. If 
the English assist La Vendee, which, if they had been 
cunning or wise, they would have done last year, it is 
thought that Brittany, Normandy, and Picardy will 
declare for a king. But of this there can be no cer- 
tainty. ' ' 

" 9 February. 

"So the tables are turned on the French faction ; 
and the English faction will Cxult, in their turn, in the 
prospect of the West India Islands a conquest to Eng- 
land, the French navy wholly ruined, and insurrection 
spreading from province to province. Alas ! I see no 
cause of joy in all these exultations on either side. I 
am compelled to console myself as well as I can. 

« < Durum ! sed levius fit patienti& 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas.' 

" 'Est aliquis et dolendi decor. Hie sapienti ser- 
vandus est. Et quemadmodum in ceteris rebus, ita et 
in lacrimis aliquid sat est. Imprudentium ut gaudia, 
sic dolores exundavere. ^quo animo excipe neces- 
saria. ' 

'* Don't be impatient for the meaning of these mys- 
teries. Wait till John comes up to translate them. 

''Indeed, and in truth, I see no consolation upon 
these occasions but in stoicism or Christianity. I am 
no more delighted with the idea of the West Indies in 
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the hands of the English, than I was with Brabant and 
Flanders in the power of Dumouriez/' 

"23 February, fl^ 

"The birthday was celebrated yesterday with as 
much joy, affection, and festivity as ever ; and, as it 
happened, the new French minister was then presented. 
Poor Genest, I fear, is undone. Bad as his conduct 
has been, I cannot but pity him. What will become 
of him, I know not. The name of his successor is 
Fauchet. Gloomy as I was, in expectation daily of 
afflicting news from home, I contented myself with 
paying my respects to the President, with the senate ; 
but I thought it would not become me to be present at 
the ball, of a Satiu-day night, especially at a time when 
I could not get it out of my thoughts that my venerable 
parent* might be closing her eyes forever. 

" The senate has been several days trying a contested 
election of Mr. Gallatin, with their doors open. It is, 
at length, determined that a gallery is to be built, and 
our debates public at the next session of congress. 
What the effect of this measure, which was at last 
carried by a great majority, will be, I know not ; but 
it cannot produce greater evils than the contest about 
it, which was made an engine to render unpopular 
some of the ablest and most independent members. 
Some of the younger members may descend from their 
dignity so far, perhaps, as to court popularity at the 
expense of justice, truth, and wisdom, by flattering the 
prejudices of the audience, but I think they will lose 
more esteem than they will acquire by such means.*' 

* Mr. Adams's mother was still living at a very advanced age. 
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The question which the writer decided, as mentioned 
in the next extract, is the one heretofore alluded to, 
upon the bill to prevent violations of neutrality. 

"12 March. 

" I have all along flattered myself with hopes that I 
might with propriety have taken leave of the senate, 
and returned home as soon as the roads might be 
settled; but such is the critical state of our public 
affairs, and I daily hear such doctrines advanced and 
supported by almost and sometimes quite one half of 
the senate, that I shall not prevail on myself to abandon 
my post. This day, the senators were equally divided 
upon a question which seemed to me to involve nothing 
less than peace and war ; and I was obliged to decide 
it, to the no small chagrin of a number. If this 
country is involved in war, it shall not be my fault. 
But if it comes either from the malice of our enemies 
or the imprudence of our own people, it may perhaps 
be found that I shall not shrink from its difficulties 
sooner than some who now seek it in disguise. Busi- 
ness is now carried on with rapidity in both Houses, 
and I shall have a month of severe duty. I have not 
been absent a day. It is, to be sure, a punishment to 
hear other men talk five hours every day, and not be at^ 
liberty to talk at all myself, especially as more than 
half I hear appears to me very young, inconsiderate, 
and inexperienced.'* 

The President pro tempore, spoken of in the next 
letter, was John Langdon, of New Hampshire, who 
soon after this time went into open opposition. 
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"15 March. 

"I know not how to throw off the lassitude that 
hangs upon me. Weary of a daily round, which to me 
is more confined and more insipid than to any other, I 
would gladly go home ; but at a time so critical as this, 
it would not be justifiable to quit my post, if there 
were no particular reasons against it. But as the senate 
is nearly divided in all great questions, and the Presi- 
dent /r<? tern, has lately taken it in his head to shift his 
box, my retirement would give an entire new complex- 
ion to the government. This circiunstance, however, 
must not be repeated from me ; but it is true. 

"Great pains have been, and still are, taken to in- 
flame the populace of Philadelphia and New York; 
and they have no method to correct this but by a 
town meeting, and by the temperate reasonings of the 
soundest part of the community, as they have at 
Boston ; the consequence of which is that club meets 
to counteract club, merchants to undo what mer- 
chants have done, and the public opinion is a chaos, a 
Proteus^— -any thing, every thing, and nothing. Yet 
all sides trumpet and dogmatize about the public 
opinion. 

" If the New England people suffer themselves to be 
artfully drawn into a war, they will be dupes indeed ; 
for all the men and most of the money must be forced 
from them ; and while others will throw off the burden 
of British debts, and obtain all the advantages of fur 
and peltry trades, and western lands, we have not the 
smallest thing to hope, unless it be by privateering; 
nd such is now the tremendous naval superiority 
gainst us that we shall lose more than we gain by that. 
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" Raynal prayed that, rather than men should always 
be knaves and fools, the species might be annihilated. 
At present, it seems in a fair way to be so. I love them 
too well, with all their faults, to be glad to see their 
present rapid progress towards destruction. All that I 
have and all that I am would I cheerfully give to pre- 
vent it. But I see no means. Havoc must have its 
perfect work, and then eyes will begin to open. ' ' 

" Senate Chamber, 27 March. 

"Yesterday an embargo passed both Houses, for 
thirty days. I am afraid congress will sit late in May. 
I cannot think of leaving it in so critical a moment. 

** I have one comfort : that in thought, word, or deed 
I have never encouraged a war. I will persevere in 
doing all in my power to prevent it. If it is forced on 
us by England, or even if it is brought on us by our 
own imprudence, I must stand or fall with my country. 

"If the French had a better government and better 
morals, I should feel easier.'* 

The violent measure spoken of in the next extract 

was the motion of Mr. Dayton, as found in the journal 

of tha House for that day : 

" I April. 

"The people here are much cooler than they were 
last week. The embargo begins to be felt by many 
who have been the most noisy and turbulent. Specu- 
lation mingles itself in every political operation, and 
many merchants have already made a noble spec, of the 
embargo by raising their prices. But the foolish trades- 
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men and laborers, who were so ready to follow the heels 
of their scheming leaders, are now out of employment, 
and will lose thirty dollars a head by this embargo. If 
they had been taxed half the sum to the most necessary 
and important measure, they would have bitterly com- 
plained. I can see little benefit in the embargo, except 
that it may cool down the courage of such kind of people. 
It may be expected that we shall soon have a clamor 
against the renewal of it, if not to have it repealed. 

"The assembly of Pennsylvania have this day chosen 
a senator, Mr. James Ross, of Washington county, in 
the place of Mr. Gallatin. 

''A violent measure has been proposed in the House, 
to sequester all debts due from American citizens to 
British subjects. Such a motion will do no honor to 
our country. Such laws are injurious to the debtor as 
well as the creditor, for they cannot dissolve the con- 
tracts. It will not pass the House, and, if it did, it 
would stop in the Senate. 

"We are rejoiced that the civic feast in Boston suc- 
ceeded no better. It is astonishing that Mr. A. should 
ever have thought of implicating the government in so 
indecent and hostile a frolic* We have had an inces- 
sant struggle all the winter to restrain the intemperate 

* This was a festival proposed to be held in Boston " to cele- 
brate the successes of our French allies." The acting governor, 
Samuel Adams, upon being applied to, consented to call out some 
military corps to assist upon the occasion. But the citizens gen- 
erally proved so lukewarm that the committee appointed to pre- 
pare it suspended their operations, assigning as a reason "the 
uncertainty of our political situation and the distresses of our 
trade." 
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ardor of the people out of doors and their too accurate 
representatives in both Houses. Too many of our 
good federalists are carried away at times by their pas- 
sions and the popular torrent, to concur in motions and 
countenance sentiments inconsistent with our neutrality, 
and tending directly to war. But I hope we shall be 
able to make a stand against all fatal attempts. 

'* I long to be at home, but I dare not ask leave to 
go. The times are too critical for any man to quit 
his post without the most urgent necessity." 

" 7 April. - ,^ 

'* We are still endeavoring to preserve peace. But l \ \ 

one moves a series of commercial regulations ; another, 
a sequestration of debts ; a third, to prohibit all inter- 
course with Britain ; a fourth, to issue letters of marque 
against Algerines ; all tending to excite suspicions in 
Britain that we are hostile to her, and mean ultimately 
to join her enemies. One firebrand is scarcely quenched 
before another is thrown in ; and if the sound part of 
the community is not uncommonly active and attentive 
to support us, we shall be drawn off from our neutral 
ground, and involved in incomprehensible evils. In 
danger of a war that will be unnecessary, if not unjust ; 
that has no public object in view ; that must be carried 
on with allies the most dangerous that ever existed, my 
situation is as disagreeable as any I ever knew. I should 
have no fear of an honest war ; but a knavish one would 
fill me with disgust and abhorrence.** 

In the succeeding letter, the writer comments upon 
Mr. Clark's resolution to prohibit intercourse with 
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Great Britain, which was afterwards rejected by his 

casting vote. 

" 15 April. 

"The House yesterday passed a resolution in com- 
mittee of the whole, whose depth is to me unfathoma- 
ble. The Senate will now be called upon to show 
their independence ; and, perhaps, your friend to show 
his weakness or his strength. The majority of the 
House is certainly for mischief, and there is no doubt 
they represent the people in the Southern States and a 
large number in the Northern. Vox populi^ vox Deiy 
they say, and so it is, sometimes. But it is sometimes 
the voice of Mahomet, of Caesar, of Catiline, the 
Pope, and the Devil. Britain, however, has done 
much amiss, and deserves all that will fall thereon. 
Her insolence, which you and I have known and felt 
more than any other Americans, will lead her to ruin, 
and us half-way. We indeed are, in point of insolence, 
her very image and superscription; as true a game- 
cock as she, and I warrant you, shall become as great 
a scourge to mankind.'* 

If Mr. Adams is correct in assigning the motive for 
the opposition to Mr. Jay, it is only adding one more 
to the large number of instances on record of political 
miscalculations. It can scarcely admit of a doubt that 
the treaty, which was the issue of his mission, roused an 
opposition which deterred the federalists from thinking 
of him as a candidate for the Presidency. 

" 19 April. 

*' Senate has been three days in debate upon the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Ja3£*to go to London. It has this 
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day been determined in his favor, eighteen versus 
eight. 

"You cannot imagine what horror some persons are 
in, lest peace should continue. The prospect of peace 
throws them into distress. Their countenances lengthen 
at the least opening of an appearance of it. Glancing 
gleams of joy beam from their faces whenever all possi- 
bility of it seems to be cut off. You can divine the 
secret source of these feelings as well as I. The opposi- 
tion to Mr. Jay has been quickened by motives which 
will always influence every thing in an elective govern- 
ment. Pretexts are never wanting to ingenious men ; 
but the views of all the principal parties are always 
directed to the election of the first magistrate. If Jay 
should succeed, it will recommend him to the choice 
of the people for President, as soon as a vacancy shall 
happen. This will weaken the hopes of the Southern 
States for Jefferson. This I believe to be the secret 
motive of the opposition to him, though other things 
were alleged as ostensible reasons: such as his mo- 
narchical principles, his indifference about the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, his attachment to England, his 
aversion to France, none of which are well founded ; 
and his holding the office of chief justice, etc. 

" The day is a good omen. May the gentle zephyrs 
waft him to his destination, and the blessing of Heaven 
succeed his virtuous endeavors to preserve peace ! I 
am so well satisfied with this measure that I shall run 
the venture to ask leave to go home, if congress deter- 
mines to sit beyond the middle of May. 

" We are ill-treated by Britain, and you and I know 
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it is owing to a national insolence against us. If they 
force us into a war, it is my firm faith they will be 
chastised for it a second time worse than the first. ' * 

" 22 April. 

"The President has appointed Mr. Jay to go to 
England as envoy extraordinary, in hopes that satis- 
faction may be obtained for the injuries done us in the 
capture of our vessels. I have no very sanguine hopes 
of his success, but if any man can succeed, I presume 
he is as likely as any. At least, he will give as much 
satisfaction to the American people as any man." 

" 5 May. 

" I must remain here, because my friends say I must 
not go. Those whose principles are the same with 
mine, whose views of public good coincide with mine, 
say that if we keep together, we shall succeed to the 
end of the session as we have hitherto done, in keep- 
ing off all the most pernicious projects. 

" The ways and means before the House of Repre- 
sentatives is a very important and a very difficult system. 
While I confess the necessity of it, and see its importance 
in giving strength to our government at home and con- 
sideration to our country abroad, I lament the intro- 
duction of taxes and expenses which will accumulate a 
perpetual debt and lead to future revolutions. 

" Mr. Jay is to immortalize himself over again by 
keeping peace. This will depend on the valor of the 
French. I begin to rejoice in their successes more than 
I did. The English have treated us very ill. 

"We must send a new minister to France, and 
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another to Holland. Mr. Fauchet begins to grace our 

democratic societies with his presence. This must not 

be carried very far. These assemblies are very criminal. 

" O, th^ I were with you !'* 

"10 May. 

"We go on as usual, congress resolving one thing, 
and the democratical societies resolving the contrary ; 
the President doing what is right, and clubs and mobs 
resolving it to be all wrong. 

"We had in Senate, a few days ago, the greatest 
curiosity of all. The senators from Virginia moved, in 
consequence of an instruction from their constituents, 
that the execution of the fourth article of the treaty of 
peace, relative to bona fide debts, should be suspended 
until Britain should fulfil the seventh article. When 
the question was put, fourteen voted against it, two 
only, the Virginia delegates, for it; and all the rest, 
but one, ran out of the room to avoid voting at all. 
And that one excused himself.* This is the first in- 
stance of the kind. 

" The motion disclosed the real object of all the wild 
projects and mad motions which have been made during 
the whole session. O, liberty ! O, my country 1 O, 
debt ! And, O, sin ! These debtors are the persons 

# 

* Yeas, 2. Messrs. Monroe and Taylor. 

Nays, 14. Messrs. Bradford, Cabot, Ellsworth, Foster, Freling- 
huysen, Henry, Izard, King, Langdon, Livermore, Morris, Potts, 
Ross, and Strong. 

Messrs. Hawkins, Jackson, and Martin appear to have been 
three of the persons who set the precedent, which has been often 
followed since, and by more distinguished public men. The usual 
attendance was about twenty-four. 
VOL. II. — 13 
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who are continually declaiming against the corruption 
of congress. Impudence ! Thy front is brass. ' ' 

It is interesting to note the comment upoa the intro- 
duction of the practice of voting with printed ballots, 
which has since become universal. The effect of it, in 
increasing the force of associated action, and diminish- 
ing the individual power of choice between candidates, 
has never yet been sufficiently set forth. 

"17 May. 

" Well ! Boston comes on. Mr. Morton is now to 
be its leader. How changed in reputation since 1 788 ! 
I wonder not at the choice of well-born Winthrop. He 
might, I suppose, have been chosen at any time. His 
father was one of my best friends, and the son was a 
good son of liberty. I know of nothing to his dis- 
advantage. The federalists committed an egregious 
blunder in a very unwarrantable and indecent attempt, 
I had almost said, upon the freedom of elections, at 
their previous meeting for the choice of governor. The 
opposite party, to be sure, practise arts nearly as un- 
warrantable in secret, and by sending agents with 
printed votes. But this is no justification, unless upon 
Cato^s principle : In corrupta civitate corruptio est 
licita, * ' 

A younger brother of Mr. Adams had been chosen at 
this election to represent the town of Quincy.in the 
State legislature. In announcing it, Mrs. Adams had 
expressed to her husband her apprehension that he w^as 
too much inclined to hostilities with Great Britain. 
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The following comment contains the writer's system in 

few words : 

"19 May. 

" My brother will not vote for war, I hope, before it 
is necessary as well as just. Great is the guilt of un- 
necessary war ! 

"I have not a doubt but the farm has been well 
governed. I wish the State and the nation may be as 
well conducted. 

"The world is a riddle, which death, I hope, will 
unravel. Amidst all the trials I have gone through, I 
have much to be grateful for : good parents, an excellent 
wife, and promising children; tolerable health, upon 
the whole, and competent fortune; success almost 
without example in a dangerous, dreadful revolution, 
and still hopes of better times. ' ' 

This important session of congress expired, as has 
been seen, without any marked proceeding. But the 
extent to which the sympathies of men had become 
enlisted on one side or the other of the great struggle 
going on in Europe can scarcely be understood at this 
day without a familiar acquaintance with the newspapers 
of the time. The violent discussions that had been 
held, and the close divisions upon all disputed questions 
that followed, make a significant prelude to the furious 
storm that raged during the remainder of the second 
administration. 

Previously to entering upon this, however, it may be 
as well to close the correspondence of the season with 
the following letter communicating a most interesting 
fact to both the parties, — the entrance of their son, 
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John Quincy Adams, upon his diplomatic career. The 
Secretary of State alluded to was Edmund Randolph, 
who had succeeded to Mr. Jefferson at the beginning 
of the session. 

" 27 May. \7?^ 

"It is proper that I should apprise you, that the 
President has it in contemplation to send your son to 
Holland, that you may recollect yourself and prepare 
for the event. I make this communication to you, in 
confidence, at the desire of the President communi- 
cated to me yesterday by the Secretary of State. You 
must keep it an entire secret, until it shall be announced 
to the public in the journal of the Senate. But our 
son must hold himself in readiness to come to Phila- 
delphia to converse with the President, Secretary of 
State, Secretary of the Treasury, etc. , and receive his 
commissions and instructions, without loss of time. 
He will go to Providence in the stage, and thence to 
New York by water, and thence to Philadelphia in the 
stage. He will not set out, however, until he is in- 
formed of his appointment. Perhaps the Senate may 
negative him, and ' then his journey will be unneces- 
sary 






The nomination was made two days after the date 
of this letter, and was confirmed by the Senate on the 
30th. Ten days later that body dispersed. 

Since the hour that the scales turned in favor of in- 
dependence in Pennsylvania, that State has exerted a 
commanding influence over the internal politics of the 
United States. The manner in which that event was 
brought about, threw her into connections with New 
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England, which continued, with slight interruptions, 
down to the year 1794. At both of the elections, 
which had occurred since the organization of the new 
government, her electoral votes had been given in favor 
of Massachusetts, in the only case where there was a 
division, in marked contrast to the policy of New 
York ; and the general character of her representation 
in both houses of congress had been friendly to the 
same power in the federal administration. But the 
causes which produced this state of things had been 
gradually wearing away, and others had been at work 
in the western section of the State, which heralded the 
change of policy that in time became decided. One 
great instrument to alienate the popular feeling was 
found in the law passed in 1791, laying a duty upon 
spirits distilled within the United States, which stimu- 
lated the discontent at once of the consumers and of 
those who found a market for their superfluous grain in 
the manufacture. 

This law was one of the serious mistakes of the 
federal party. For the trifling revenue obtained proved 
by no means an equivalent for the irritation that, in 
the unsettled state of public affairs at the outset of a 
new government, ensued. Here is to be traced the 
rise of another individual, Albert Gallatin, not in- 
ferior to Hamilton in the powers of his mind, and 
much his superior in the shrewdness and discretion 
which he brought to the management of great public 
concerns. Excluded from the Senate by a constitu- 
tional obstacle, he had nevertheless succeeded in 
organizing the opposition of the western counties to 
such an extent as to render him a powerful coadjutor 
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in the policy of which Mr. Jefferson had become the 
type. The zeal of the people in that region, however, 
so far outran their discretion, that they broke out this 
summer into open resistance to the authority of gov- 
ernment. The civil officers were set at defiance, and 
had to fly for their lives. And the duty devolved upon 
the President of maintaining the supremacy of the 
federal law by an armed force. Of this force, Mr. 
Hamilton took the direction without having the nomi- 
nal command. The mere appearance of it was suffi- 
cient to restore order, as none of the leading men in 
that quarter had entertained any intention of pushing 
matters to extremity. But the hostility to Mr. Ham- 
ilton, as a member of the cabinet, had become so bitter 
in a large section of the Union, and his remaining in 
it, after Jefferson's retirement, had been construed as 
giving so decided a party complexion to the adminis- 
tration, that he deemed it best likewise to withdraw. 
The next session of congress began in November, with 
important changes to the country. Few of the elder 
class of public men could be found willing to breast 
the fury of the political elements. President Wash- 
ington was obliged to select Oliver Wolcott, of Con- 
necticut, whom Mr. Hamilton probably pointed out to 
him, as the next secretary of the treasury, and Timothy 
Pickering, of Massachusetts, to succeed General Knox, 
who insisted upon retirement from the war department. 
Both these appointments were from New England, 
where the government was already sufficiently strong. 
Neither of them gave any reinforcement to the popu- 
larity of the administration, which from this time 
rested upon the name and character of the President 
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alone. Fortunate was it for the country that in the 
ordeal which ensued, such a support was reserved to 
carry it through in safety. For the events that occurred 
were of a nature to task even that strength to the ut- 
most. 

The short session of 1 794-1 795 passed away in a 
state of comparative calm. Although the opposition 
yet held a majority in the House of Representatives, its 
force had been weakened by the events of the summer, 
and both parties were willing, before engaging in a new 
trial of strength, to await the result of the negotiations 
vfhich Mr. Jay was understood to be conducting with 
the British ministry. Only three days after the close 
of the session, the cabinet received the intelligence 
that the terms of a treaty had been agreed upon, and 
accordingly the President directed the Senate to be 
especially convoked in June for the purpose of jjassing 
upon its ratification. Mr. Adams's letters during this 
session are short, and being necessarily restrained by 
the obligation to secrecy, are very meagre. Yet they 

contain some hints. 

"9 June, 1795. 

" The Senate assembled yesterday, at eleven ; twenty- 
five members present. The new senators were sworn, 
and a committee waited on the President, who imme- 
diately sent a message with the treaty, which was 
read, together with a part of a volume of negotiations 
which accompanied it. Mr. Butler and Mr. Green 
arrived last night, as I hear, so that we shall be very 
full. 

"Your curiosity, I doubt not, is all alive. But — 



mum — mum — mum. ' ' 
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Mrs. Adams was at this time in New York. In the 
evening of the same day he wrote again, transmitting 
the pamphlet then just issued by Cobbett, called ''A 
Bone to gnaw for the Democrats.'* 

" The Senate are now in possession of the budget. 
It is a bone to gnaw for the aristocrats as well as the 
democrats ; and while I am employed in attending the 
digestion of it, I send you inclosed an amusement 
which resembles it only in name. I can form no judg- 
ment when the process will be over. We must wait 
with patience. 

" Be very careful, my dearest friend, of what you say 
in that circle and city. The times are perilous.'* 

The writer lived almost to the time to witness the 
feasibility of what he in the next letter manifestly re- 
gards as a very wild wish. a^ 

"II June.^ 

"If I could take a walk or a ride to New York in the 
evening and come here again in the morning, how 
clever it would be ! 

"Mr. Jay spent last evening with me, and let me 
into the history of the treaty and negotiation, explain- 
ing his views of its intent and operation. I can say 
nothing upon it at present. 

"I have read eight of Mr. A.'s dispatches; and four- 
teen remain to be read. Government is much pleased 
with them. 

"My love to all. When I shall get away from this 
city, is uncertain. But I have no hopes of being ex- 
cused before the end of next week. The treaty is of 
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great extent and importance, and will not be rejected 
nor adopted without a thorough examination. I pre- 
sume every member will wish for such an investiga- 
tion as will enable him to render a reason for his vote, 
whether /n? or con^ 

During the absence of Mr. Jay, in England, he had 
been elected governor of the State of New York. 

" 18 June. 

" Mr. Adet was presented to the President on Tues- 
day, and, accompanied by the Secretary of State, made 
me a visit immediately after his audience. I was not 
at home, but in Senate. On Wednesday morning I re- 
turned his visit at Oeller^s hotel. 

"He is not a friend to clubs — announced to the 
President the entire annihilation of factions in France, 
etc. 

"His Excellency, Governor Jay, returned yesterday 
to New York. He has been very sociable and in fine 
spirits. His health is improving. We have no chief 
justice as yet nominated. It is happy that Mr. Jay's 
election was over before the treaty was published ; for 
the parties against him would have quarrelled with the 
treaty, right or wrong, that they might give a color to 
their animosity against him.*' 

" 20 June. 

"All the next week will be taken up, I suppose, in 
further investigations of the subject before Senate, and, 
indeed, I should be very glad to be insured that the 
decision will be as early as Saturday. If it should be 
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earlier, I shall be agreeably disappointed. I shall take 
my departure as soon as the business is done. 

** The day is at hand, when Governor Jay is to take 
the reins in New York. May his administration be 
easy to himself and happy for the people ! ' ' 

The next letter contains an omen of the serious dif- 
ferences that occurred a few years later. Lansdowne 
was the name of Mr. William Bingham's country-seat 

near Philadelphia. 

" 21 June. 

''The sun is so bright and augurs such heat that 
I am doubtful whether I shall go out to Lansdowne to 
dinner. 

" 1 dined yesterday at Mr. Wolcott's, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, with King, Ellsworth, and Cabot, and 
a few others. The conversation turned upon old times. 
One of the company expressed such inveteracy against 
my old friend Gerry, that I could not help taking up his 
vindication. The future election of a governor, in case 
of an empty chair, excites a jealousy which I have long 
perceived. These things will always be so. Gerry's 
merit is inferior to that of no man in the Massachusetts, 
except the present governor, according to my ideas and 
judgment of merit. I wish he was more enlarged, how- 
ever, and more correct in his views. He never was 
one of the threads tied into the Essex knot, and was 
never popular with that set.*' 

**23 June. 

"Some senators are confident we shall rise to-mor- 
row or next day. If so I shall be with you on Sunday. 
But these conjectures are always uncertain. 
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"Both the public dispatches and private letters of 
our dear boy are the delight of all who read them. No 
public minister has ever given greater satisfaction, than 
Mr. Adams* has hitherto. His prudence, caution, and 
penetration are as much approved as the elegance of his 
style is admired. Providence, I hope and pray, will 
make him a blessing to his country as well as to his 
parents. 

"I went out to Lansdowne on Sunday, about half a 
mile on this side Judge Peters's, where you once dined. 
The place is very retired, but very beautiful — a splen- 
did house, gravel- walks, shrubberies and clumps of trees 
in the English style — on the bank of the Schuylkill.*' 

Mrs. Adams, whilst at New York, had been to see 
General Gates, and had written an account of his farm- 
ing, in the vicinity of that place. 

" 24 June. i7.' 

" The Senate advanced yesterday in their delibera- 
tions with so much diligence that it would be very easy 
to finish to-day; but it is not probable to me that they 
will. Whether to-morrow or next day, or the day after, 
I cannot determine. 

'*It would give me great pleasure to visit General 
Gates, and make my observations on his husbandry and 
gardening. I should hope to learn lessons and acquire 
experience in my. favorite business and amusement, but 
the time will not permit. My affairs at home demand 
my immediate attention. 

"I dine to-day with Colonel Pickering, and to-mor- 

* His son, J. Q. Adams. 
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row with the President. But if the Senate finishes to- 
day, I will make my apology/* 

" 26 June. 

" The Senate is to meet at ten this morning, and I 
hope will finish ; but it is still uncertain. I shall set 
out this afternoon, provided the Senate rises. 

" I shall say nothing of public affairs, because the 
least said is soonest mended.^' 

The treaty barely received the necessary sanction of 
two-thirds of the Senate. It certainly cannot be ranked 
as a triumph of American diplomacy, but it was a 
great deal better than war, which must have ensued 
without it. The enemies of the administration, avoid- 
ing the responsibility of rejecting it, now flamed out 
in earnest opposition. One of the senators from Vir- 
ginia, violating his obligation of secrecy, communi- 
cated a copy of the instrument to a newspaper at 
Philadelphia, the effect of which was to precipitate a 
burst of indignation upon it from one end of the 
country to the other. The first manifestation occurred 
in Boston, where, in a crowded assembly in Faneuil 
Hall, but a single individual ventured to interpose a 
word of objection to the universal cry of condemna- 
tion. The same spirit was manifested in all the chief 
towns of the seaboard, and undoubtedly animated the 
population everywhere. As is not uncommon, how- 
ever, the very excess to which it was carried on the 
instant, led to a reaction in time. Some hopes were 
entertained that the President might yet be induced, 
by earnest remonstrances, to withhold his signature. 
His answer to the people of Boston set that matter at 
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rest. No more enduring memorial of a statesman's 
firmness is to be found in history. The effect of it 
was to rally around him all the leading friends of gov- 
ernment, and to make the issue of the contest that 
raged during the subsequent session of congress far 
more doubtful than could have been possibly antici- 
pated. 

Neither the British nor the French government re- 
mained indifferent spectators of this warfare. The 
latter complained of the treaty not without show of 
reason, because it conceded in favor of her adversary 
a departure from the principles which had been agreed 
on between the two nations in the treaty of 1778, when 
the sanction of France was all-important to their es- 
tablishment. This objection might have been decisive, 
but for the opportune exposure, through the agency of 
Mr. Hammond, the British minister, of a secret cor- 
respondence between M. Fauchet, the envoy of France, 
and Mr. Edmund Randolph, the Secretary of State, 
which seriously implicated the integrity of the latter. 
The precise extent of his misconduct has never been 
defined. He failed in his attempt to explain it. And 
the consequence was a rise in the popular feeling ad- 
verse to France, which was materially quickened by 
the intelligence now pouring in from Europe of the 
revolutionary excesses. Randolph was driven to a^^ ,,^^0 
resignation!? In this hour of distress, Washington 
looked over the wide surface of the land for efficient 
support. One after another of the best and strongest 
men was summoned to fill the vacant post. Not one 
of them had the courage to come. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he was compelled to continue Colonel 
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Timothy Pickering in the office, to which he had, in 
the beginning, transferred him only for the moment. 
The acceptance of the place, when everybody else 
shrank from it, was creditable to the manliness of Col- 
onel Pickering, though the event proved big with the 
fate of the administration that was to follow. 

A memoir of this kind cannot, without exceeding 
all reasonable limits, be expected to enter minutely 
into the history of the period, however interesting it 
may be. It must necessarily confine itself to those 
portions of it calculated to illustrate the life and char- 
acter, the private feelings and the public action, of the 
person to whom it relates. Thus far, the troubles of 
the times had not pressed heavily upon the mind of 
Mr. Adams, because his situation, excepting upon rare 
occasions, dictated inactivity, whilst it favored the 
preservation of a serenity highly propitious to his 
powers of observation. It is this which gives so much 
zest to the familiar correspondence with his wife, from 
which extracts have been freely given. They will now 
be continued down to the moment when these feelings 
begin to change. The first symptom of this is to be 
traced in the operation of the disturbed state of affairs 
upon the mind of the President. Deserted by the 
leading men of his own section of country, and by 
others to whom he had a right to look for assistance, 
and compelled thus alone to breast the fury of an op- 
position growing more and more bitter towards him- 
self, he grew more resolved upon positive retirement. 
The rumors of his design, which now got abroad, 
affected different interests very differently. The fed- 
eralists regarded it with dismay; the opposition with 
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faintly disguised satisfaction. The position of Mr. 
Adams was necessarily to be greatly affected by the 
event. Here his own speculations come in to describe 
it much better than any substitute could do. 

" 7 January, 1 796. 

"The President appears great in Randolph's vindi- 
cation throughout, excepting that he wavered about 
signing the treaty, which he ought not to have done 
one moment. Happy is the country to be rid of Ran- 
dolph ; but where shall be found good men and true 
to fill the offices of government ? There seems to be a 
necessity of distributing the offices about the States in 
some proportion to their numbers ; but in the southern 
part of the Union, false politics have struck their roots 
so deep^ that it is very difficult to find gentlemen who 
are willing to accept of public trusts, and at the same 
time capable of discharging them. The President 
offered the office of State to several gentlemen who 
declined : to Mr. Patterson, Mr. King, Mr. Henry, of 
Virginia, Mr. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, and three others whose names I do not recol- 
lect. He has not been able to find any one to accept 
the war office. The expenses of living at the seat of 
government are so exorbitant, so far beyond all pro- 
portion to the salaries, and the sure reward of integrity 
in the discharge of public functions is such obloquy, 
contempt, and insult, that no man of any feeling is 
willing to renounce his home, forsake his property and 
profession for the sake of removing to Philadelphia, 
where he is almost sure of disgrace and ruin. 

** Where these things will end, I know not. In per- 
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feet secrecy between you and me, I must tell you that 
now I believe the President will retire. The conse- 
quence to me is very serious, and I am not able, as yet, 
to see what my duty will demand of me. I shall take 
my resolutions with cool deliberation. I shall watch 
the course of events with more critical attention than 
I have done for some time, and what Providence shall 
point out to be my duty, I shall pursue with patience 
and decision. It is no light thing to resolve upon re- 
tirement. My country has claims, my children have 
claims, and my own character has claims upon me; 
but all these claims forbid me to serve the public in 
disgrace. Whatever any one may think, I love my 
country too well to shrink from danger in her service, 
provided I have a reasonable prospect of being able to 
serve her to her honor and advantage. But if I have 
reason to think that I have either a want of abilities or 
of public confidence to such a degree as to be unable 
to support the government in a higher station, I ought 
to decline it. But in that case, I ought not to serve in 
my present place under another, especially if that other 
should entertain sentiments so opposite to mine as to 
endanger the peace of the nation. It will be a danger- 
ous crisis in public affairs, if the President and Vice- 
President should be in opposite boxes. 

"These lucubrations must be confined to your own 
bosom. But I think, upon the whole, the probability 
is strong that I shall make a voluntary retreat, and 
spend the rest of my days, in a very humble style, with 
you. Of one thing I am very sure — it would be to me 
the happiest portion of my whole life." 
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Parties were now very distinctly defined, and the 
great theatre of contention was the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The first struggle took place upon an absolute de- 
mand upon the President for the papers connected with 
the negotiation of Jay*s treaty. Here the opposition 
triumphed, and the President was driven to rrfuse 
them, in order to maintain the independence of the 
executive authority. The next contest was upon the 
measures necessary to carry the treaty into execution, 
and in that the administration finally prevailed. This 
is the occasion upon which Mr, Ames's speech earned 
him a reputation as an orator, which has survived his 
generation. The whole session was absorbed in these 
proceedings. 

"20 January, 1796. 

" This is one of my red-letter days. It is the anni- 
versary of the signature of the declaration of an armis- 
tice between the United States and Great Britain, in 
1 783. There are several of these days in my calendar, 
which I recollect as they pass in review, but which 
nobody else remembers. And, indeed, it is no other- 
wise worth my while to remember them than to render 
an ejaculation of gratitude to Providence for the bless- 
ing. 

" We are wasting our time in the most insipid man- 
ner, waiting for the treaty. Nothing of any conse- 
quence will be done till that arrives, and is mauled and 
abused, and then acquiesced in. For the anti's must 
be more numerous than I believe them, and made of 
sterner stuff than I conceive, if they dare hazard the 

surrender of the posts and the payment for spoliations, 
VOL. II. — 14 
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by any resolution of the Hous6 that shall render pre- 
carious the execution of the treaty on our part. 

*'I am, as you say, quite a favorite. I am to dine 
to-day again. I am heir-apparent, you know, and a 
succession is soon to take place. But whatever may 
be the wish or the judgment of the present occupant, 
the French and the demagogues intend, I presume, to 
set aside the descent. All these hints must be secrets. 
It is not a subject of conversation as yet. I have a 
pious and a philosophical resignation to the voice of 
the people in this case, which is the voice of God. I 
have no very ardent desire to be the butt of party ma- 
levolence. Having tasted of that cup, I find it bitter, 
nauseous, and unwholesome.*' 

In no single particular has a greater change taken 
place in the political affairs of the United States than 
in the mode in which public questions are discussed. 
During the period now under consideration, the highest 
class of ability in the country was habitually enlisted 
in the production of elaborate dissertations for the 
newspapers upon the great topics of the day. These 
were commonly printed at all the central points, and 
being assiduously read by the people, exercised a strong 
influence upon their modes of thought and action. It 
may admit of question whether, with the enormous 
multiplication of local presses, established on a differ- 
ent plan, and the change of tastes and feelings that has 
happened, so useful a mode of keeping the public mind 
impressed with principles of importance has been pre- 
served. The thirty-eight numbers of Camillus, alluded 
to in the next letter, which had a great effect in ulti- 
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mately establishing Mr. Jay's treaty, would scarcely 

find a welcome among readers grown impatient of any 

thing beyond the meagre summary supplied by the 

magnetic telegraph. 

"31 January, 1796. 

*'I have a secret to communicate to your prudence. 
The defence by Camillus was written in concert be- 
tween Hamilton, King, and Jay. The writings on the 
first ten articles of the treaty were written by Ham- 
ilton; the rest by King, till they came to the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the treaty, which was 
discussed by Hamilton. Jay was to have written 
a concluding peroration; but being always a little 
lazy, and perhaps concluding, upon the whole, that 
it might be most politic to keep his name out of it ; 
and perhaps finding that the work was already well 
done, he neglected it. This I have from King's 
own mouth. It is to pass, however, for Hamilton's. 
All three consulted together upon most, if not all the 
pieces. 

"I read forever, and am determined to sacrifice my 
eyes, like John Milton, rather than give up the amuse- 
ment without which I should despair. 

*'If I did not with you consider the universe as all 
one family, I would never stay another day here. 

" I have read four thick octavo volumes of Tacitus, 
translated by Murphy, one thick volume of Homer's 
Iliad, translated by Cowper, besides a multitude of 
pamphlets and newspapers, since I have been here. 

''I do not write enough. The habit of writing 
should not be lost as I lose it. Peter Pindar has it 
right: 
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** * Search we the spot which mental power contains ? 
Go where man gets his living bj his brains.' 

** If I had got my living by my brains for seven years 
past^ I should have had more mental power. But brains 
have not only been useless^ but even hurtful and per- 
nicious in my course. Mine have been idle a long time 
till they are rusty." 

The following frank and obviously sincere expression 
of the writer's feelings on the subject of official forms is 
in amusing contrast to the charges widely spread against 
him by the opposite party, and connived at by Mr. 
Jefferson himself, of excessive attachment to them : 

" I March, 1796. 

"As to the subject of yours, of the 20th, I am quite 
at my ease. I never felt less anxiety when any con- 
siderable change lay before me. Aut transit out fintt, 
I transmigrate or come to an end. The question is 
between living at Philadelphia or at Quincy, between 
great cares and small cares. I have looked into my- 
self, and see no meanness nor dishonesty there. I see 
weakness enough, but no timidity. I have no concern 
on your account but for your health. A woman can 
be silent when she will. 

"After all, persuasion may overcome the inclination 
of the chief to retire. But if it should, it will shorten 
his days, I am convinced. His heart is set upon it, 
and the turpitude of the Jacobins touches him more 
nearly than he owns in words. All the studied efforts 
of the federalists to counterbalance abuse by compli- 
ment, do not answer the end. 
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"I suspect, but do not know, that Patrick Henry, 
Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Jay, and Mr. Hamilton will all be 
voted for. I ask no questions, but questions are forced 
upon me. I have had some conversations, purposely 
sought, in order, as I believe, indeed, as I know, to 
convince me that the federalists had no thought of 
overleaping the succession. The only question that 
labors in my mind is, whether I shall retire with my 
file-leader. I hate to live in Philadelphia in summer, 
and I hate still more to relinquish my farm. I hate 
speeches, messages, addresses and answers, proclama- 
tions, and such affected, studied, constrained things. 
I hate levees and drawing-rooms. I hate to speak to a 
thousand people to whom I have nothing to say. Yet 
all this I can do. But I am too old to continue more 
than one, or, at most, more than two heats ; and that 
is scarcely time enough to form, conduct, and com- 
plete any very useful system. 

"Electioneering enough we shall have. The in- 
closed scraps will show specimens.'' 

The following is a good specimen of the writer's 
humor : 

"13 March. 

'* I covet the harp of Amphion. What would I not 
give for the harp of Amphion ? 

" In my walks in the Cedar Grove, in Rocky Run, 
and on Penn's Hill, I should play upon my lyre, and 
the merry rocks would dance after me, and reel into 
walls. This would be to me a very pleasant and 
profitable private amusement. But there is another 
use I could make of my instrument in my public em- 
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ployment, more grateful to a benevolent heart, because 
more useful to mankind. In no age of the world was 
it more wanted. 

" * Amphion thus bade wild dissension cease, 
And softened mortals learned the arts of peace. 
Amphion taught contending kings, 
From various discords, to create 
The music of a well-tuned state. 
Nor slack, nor strain the tender strings 
Those useful touches to impart 
That strike the subject's answering heart. 
And the soft, silent harmony that springs 
From sacred union and consent of things.' 

"Alas! I am not Amphion. I have been thirty 
years singing and whistling among my rocks, and not 
one would ever move without money. I have been 
twenty years saying, if not singing, preaching, if not 
playing : 

" * From various discords to create 
The music of a well-tuned state, 
And the soft, silent harmony that springs 
From sacred union and consent of things,' 

but an uncomplying world will not regard my uncouth 
discourses. I cannot sing nor play. If I had elo- 
quence, or humor, or irony, or satire, or the harp or 
lyre of Amphion, how much good could I do to the 
world ! 

" What a mortification to my vanity ! What a 
humiliation to my self-love ! The rocks in the House 
of Representatives will not dance to my lyre. They 
will not accord to * a well-tuned state. * They will not 
endure ' the harmony that springs from sacred union 



i 
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p and consent of things. ' They are for breaking all the 
instruments but that of the thorough bass, and then 

' blowing you deaf and dumb. There are bold and 
daring strides making to demolish the President, 
Senate, and all but the House, which, as it seems to 
me, must be the effect of the measures that many are 
urging. Be not alarmed, however. They will not 
carry their point. The treaty will be executed, and 
that by the consent of the House. 

" I am going to hear Dr. Priestley. His discourses 
are learned, ingenious, and useful. They will be 
printed, and, he says, dedicated to me. Don't tell 
this secret, though, for no other being knows it. It 
will get me the character of a heretic, I fear. I pre- 
sume, however, that dedicating a book to a man will 
not imply that he approves every thing in it. 

**The weather is so fine that I long to be upon my 
hills. Pray, since my harp cannot build walls, how 
do my friends go on who are obliged to employ their 
elbows in that laborious work ? 

"I sometimes think that if I were in the House of 
Representatives, and could make speeches there, I / 

^ could throw some light upon these things. If Mr. ' 

Jefferson should be President, I believe I must put up 
as a candidate for the House. But this is my vanity. 
I feel sometimes as if I could speechify among them ; 

^ but, alas, alas, I am too old 1 It would soon destroy 
my health. I declare, however, if I were in that 
House, I would drive out of it some demons that 
haunt it. There are false doctrines and false jealousies 
predominant there, at times, that it would be easy to 
exorcise. ' ' 



I 
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The opposition demand for the papers, in the case 
of Mr. Jay's treaty, was carried, after a long and acri- 
monious discussion. This had inspired some doubts 
of their consent to appropriate money for carrying it 
into execution. Mr. Adams, in the next letter, alludes 
to this. 

" I April. 

** The newspapers will inform you of our intermina- 
ble delays. The House have asked for papers, and the 
President has refused * them, with reasons ; and the 
House are about to record, in their journals, their 
reasons ; meanwhile, the business is in suspense, and I 
have no clear prospect when I shall get home. 

" It is the general opinion of those I converse with, 
that after they have passed the resolutions which they 
think will justify them to their constituents, seven or 
eight of the majority will vote for the appropriations 
necessary to carry the treaties into execution. 

*' Next Wednesday is assigned for the House to take 
the President's message into consideration. Two Mas- 
sachusetts members, Leonard and Freeman, are gone 
home, and three more are among the most inveterate of 
the opposition. Dearborn, Varnum, and Lyman. Our 
people are almost as inconsistent in returning such men, 
as the Pennsylvanians are in returning adventurers from 
Geneva, Britain, and Ireland. If the constitution is to 
give way under these contending parties, we shall see 
it before long. If the House persevere in refusing to 
vote the appropriations, we shall sit here till next March, 
for what I know, and wait for the people to determine 
the question for us. One good effect of a persevering 
opposition in the House would be that we should pre- 
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serve the President for another four years. For I pre- 
sume he will have sufficient spirit to hold the helm till 
he has steered the ship through this storm, unless the 
people should remove him, which most certainly they 
will not. 

" I will not sit here in summer, in all events. I would 
sooner resign my office. I will leave Philadelphia by 
the 6th or 7th of June, at farthest. Other^ gentlemen 
of the Senate and House are frequently asking leave of 
absence ; but my attendance is perpetual, and will, if 
continued much longer, disorder my health, which 
hitherto has been very good. But I want my horse, 
my farm, my long walks, and, more than all, the 
bosom of my friend.'* 

The retirement of President Washington removed 
the last check upon the fury of parties. Nobody else 
stood in the same relation to the whole people ; and if 
even his name had latterly proved insufficient to silence 
obloquy, it very certainly followed that, for the future, 
no restraint could be expected in regard to any other. 
Of course, no expectation was entertained in any quar- 
ter that the person about to succeed him in office would 
be chosen by any general agreement. He was to be 
elected only upon the votes of one or the other of the 
parties into which the country was very equally divided. 
The question then narrowed itself down to a choice 
between the two men who might be brought forward, 
as the representatives of those parties, with the greatest 
prospect of success. The individual whom the opposi- 
• tion would sustain, with marked unanimity, was Thomas 
Jefferson. He had, from the day of leaving office, be- 
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come the very soul of the movement, and had succeeded 
in inspiring its leading members with that species of 
reliance upon him as its head, which, in all great enter- 
prises involving the agency of numbers, is a necessary 
element of victory. The federalists, on the other hand, 
enjoyed no such advantage. ,A portion of them, em- 
bracing many of the active and intelligent leaders in 
the Northern and Eastern States, reposed implicit con- 
fidence in Alexander Hamilton. But they were reluc- 
tantly compelled to admit that that confidence was not 
shared by the people at large, and that an attempt to 
oppose him to Mr. Jefferson would be futile. They 
were therefore driven to turn their eyes from the true 
object of their choice to others who might seem more 
likely to prevail. 

Of these there were but two persons particularly 
prominent, John Jay and John Adams, both of them 
strong in character, in talents, and in services, and 
both meriting, to a great extent, the confidence of the 
friends of the established government. Both had been 
conspicuous objects of attack by the opposition, and 
both had suffered from it in their popularity. Of the 
two, however, Mr. Jay had been latterly the most 
severely handled, on account of his agency in nego- 
tiating the treaty with Great Britain, which had so 
narrowly escaped rejection. And the issue of the 
election, which had made him governor of his own 
State, New York, before the substance of that treaty 
had got abroad, was not so decisive as to dispel un- 
easiness at the idea of offering him immediately as a 
candidate for a still higher office. In addition to this, - 
Mr. Jay had little strength in the Southern States ; nor 
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yet was he very firmly fixed in the affections of New 
England, a region the support of which was indispen- 
sable to the maintenance of the federal party. It was 
doubtful whether he could stem the popular feeling 
even in Massachusetts, which still gathered around 
Samuel Adams and Elbridge Gerry, in spite of their 
lukewarmness to the constitution and their later oppo- 
sition, 'the only effective counterbalance was in John 
Adams, whose retirement would, it was feared, seriously 
endanger the federal predominance there. Such were 
the reasons which mainly contributed to the selection of 
him as the candidate for the succession, on the part of 
the federalists. Even the friends of Mr. Hamilton in 
Massachusetts, embracing the class of persons, already 
described in the analysis of parties which contributed 
to the establishment of the constitution of that State, 
who bore no good-will to Mr. Adams, either as a man 
or as a politician, were driven to adopt him, as under 
all circumstances the best instrument through whom at 
once to maintain their national policy and to fortify 
their influence at home. 

Unfortunately, however, for this decision, one indis- 
pensable element to success in party struggles was 
overlooked. That element was perfect good faith. 
Had it been entirely preserved, the federalists would, 
even from their reduced vantage ground, have been 
able for some years longer to breast all opposition, 
however fierce. But it was not. The fact is now be- 
yond dispute, that an indirect and clandestine effort 
was made at this election to set aside the person who 
had been openly accepted as the candidate of the 
federal party, in favor of another individual of whom 
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nobody had thought in connection with the first office. 
This attempt was originated by Mr. Hamilton, and 
carried on through his particular friends in and out of 
New England. The mode selected was a perversion 
of the spirit, though not the letter, of the constitution, 
m that provision, as it was originally drawn, which 
regulated the form of voting in the Electoral Colleges. 
Every elector of President and Vice-President was 
directed to vote for two persons, without designating 
the office to which' either was to be elevated. The 
consequence might easily follow, in a sharply-contested 
election, that, with a little collusion on the part of two 
or three electors, in scattering here and there a vote, 
the person really intended for the second office would 
be found to have more votes than he who had been 
selected to fill the first. The same result might also be 
obtained by securing a perfectly equal vote for both in 
one section of the Union, under the expectation that 
local preferences would make the desired difference in 
another. In such case, the effect would be to reverse 
their destination, and the former would become Presi- 
dent, and the latter, Vice-President. 

Thomas Pinckney, of South Carolina, the individual 
in whose favor this secret diversion was attempted, was 
so little known to the great body of federalists, as 
scarcely to be relied upon to be one of their number. 
He had never been seriously spoken of as a successor 
to Washington, so that, had he been actually advanced 
to that position by virtue of this device, his election 
could never have been regarded in any other light than 
as a shrewd trick, to be sanctioned only by its success. 
As it turned out, the scheme utterly failed. But even 
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the attempt was attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences to the federal party. It made the first spot on 
their good name, and was ominous of the darker de- 
signs which were to follow. Mutual confidence ceased 
to exist, and the first sign of disaster immediately ap- 
peared. A rumor of the project soon got abroad, and 
spread distrust into every college of federal electors. 
Those of them who meant to act in good faith to Mr. 
Adams, determined, at all hazards, to cut off the pos- 
sibility of such a result. As a consequence, eighteen, 
in New England alone, who voted for him, gave their 
second vote for some other person than Mr. Pinckney. 
The end of it was, his failure to gain the second place, 
for which he had been thought of. The aggregate 
number of votes for him was only fifty-nine, whilst that 
given for Mr. Jefferson, by the opposite party, reached 
sixty-eight. Hence, under the operation of the con- 
stitution, Mr. Jefferson, though really the competitor 
for the Presidency, yet as standing second on the list 
of suffrages, became the Vice-President for four years. 
The great opponent of the federalists was thus put in a 
conspicuous place for the succession, by the very act of 
those who entertained a dread amounting almost to 
mania of the bare possibility of his elevation. Neither 
is this the only instance furnished by the records of a 
popular government, of the manner in which the keen- 
est political contrivances are apt not only to baffle all 
the expectations formed of them, but to precipitate the 
very results against which they were designed most 
sedulously to provide. 

The election proved a very close one. Mr. Adams 
received seventy-one votes, one more than the requisite 
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number. But the quarter from which he obtained them, 
betrayed changes adverse to the further ascendency of 
the federalists. Pennsylvania now, for the first time in 
twenty years, deserted Massachusetts. Her electors, 
with one or two exceptions, voted for Mr. Jefferson, 
and for Aaron Burr. New York, on the other hand, 
never cordial to^ew England, had given, for the first 
time, her twelve votes to Mr. Adams, not without, how- 
ever, associating with them exactly the same number 
for Thomas Pinckney. A single voice in Virginia and 
one in North Carolina, prompted by the lingering 
memory of revolutionary services, had turned the scale. 
Had these been given to Mr. Jefferson instead, he 
would have been President. South Carolina, on the 
other hand, steady to neither party, manifested the 
same sectional bias which has ever since marked her 
policy, by dividing her votes between Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Pinckney. Had thirteen of the afore-mentioned 
eighteen New England electors voted for Pinckney, as 
Mr. Hamilton desired, they would have made him 
President. Through all this confusion, one thing only 
was clear J that the cohesion of principle, on the federal 
side, was greatly weakened. The land of William Penn 
had at last cut loose from her revolutionary alliance, 
and was henceforward to be regarded as the firmest sup- 
port of the Virginia ascendency. Neither could this 
loss to Mr. Adams, who had done so much in originally 
forming that union, be at all made up by the equivocal 
fidelity offered by New York. Of these two great 
States, which 'exercise a paramount influence in deter- 
mining the national policy, Pennsylvania, because the 
most true to one system, has been far the most success- 
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ful in using her power with effect. No President, since 
1 796, has been chosen by the popular voice, whom she 
had not first designated by her wishes and her electoral 
votes. 

Of all these various movements, Mr. Adams had not 
been an unobserving witness. He felt the insecurity of 
his position as a President of three votes, as he described 
himself, and those votes accidental tributes of personal 
esteem, not likely further to resist the engulfing tenden- 
cies of party passions. But these things did not disturb 
him, nor draw away his attention from the high nature 
of the responsibility to which he was called. He saw 
the country torn by dissensions, more or less connected 
with the fiery contest raging among the nations of 
Europe, and parties taking sides with zeal either for 
Great Britain or for France. So far as this had any 
tendency to affect the wholly neutral position of Amer- 
ica, he was determined, at all hazards, to control it. 
He well knew the difficulties of the task before him, but 
they did not prevent his entertaining a sanguine hope 
of overcoming them. His spirit was of that kind which, 
lying perhaps too sluggish in days of calm, is fully 
called out only in the height of a tempest ; which then 
glories in the occasion in proportion to the extent to 
which it tasks its power ; which becomes calm and de- 
cided in action in the degree in which the disturbing 
elements seem to have the wildest play. He uttered no 
more than the truth, when, in writing to his wife at this 
time, he said: '*John Adams must be an intrepid to 
encounter the open assaults of France, and the secret 
plots of England, in concert with all his treacherous 
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friends and open enemies in his own country. Yet, I 
assure you, be never felt more serene in his life." 

The minister of France had not permitted the elec- 
tion to pass without an effort to affect the result. He 
had caused the publication of a note, addressed to the 
Secretary of State, recapitulating all the grounds of 
complaint against the federal administration. This is 
alluded to by Mr. Adams in the following note to his 
wife, which is interesting on many accounts, but par- 
ticularly as showing how the sentiments in some quar- 
ters which had become known to him, had affected 
him. It is proper to add that in a later note he ex- 
pressed his own disbelief of the preference attributed to 
Mr. Jay. 

"12 December, 1796. 

"Adet*snote has had some effect in Pennsylvania, 
and proved a terror to some Quakers ; and that is all 
the ill effect it has had. Even the Southern States ap- 
pear to resent it. 

*'If Colonel Hamilton's personal dislike of Jefferson 
does not obtain too much influence with Massachu- 
setts electors, neither Jefferson will be President, nor 
Pinckney Vice-President. 

''I am not enough of an Englishman, nor little 
enough of a Frenchman, for some people. These 
would be very willing that Pinckney should come in 
chief. But they will be disappointed. 

'* I find nobody here intimidated. Those who wish 
to say they are, dare not. There is a grand spirit in 
the Senate. 

" Giles says, ' the point is settled. The V. P. will be 
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President. He is undoubtedly chosen. The old man 
will make a good President, too.* (There's for you.) 
* But we shall have to check him a little now and then. 
That will be all.' Thus Mr. Giles. 

" I am just now come from pronouncing a most affec- 
tionate address of the Senate to the President, in answer • 
to his speech. I felt so much that I was afraid I should 
betray a weakness, but I did not. I thought I was very 
firm and cool ; but the senators say that I pronounced 
it in so affecting a manner that I made them cry. The 
tears did certainly trickle. The President himself was 
affected more tenderly than ever I saw him in my life, 
in pronouncing his reply. 

'* The Southern gentlemen with whom I have con- 
versed, have expressed more affection for me than they 
ever did before, since 1774. They certainly wish 
Adams elected rather than Pinckney. Perhaps it is 
because Hamilton and Jay are said to be for Pinckney. 

" There have been manoeuvres and combinations in 
this election that would surprise you. I may one day 
or other develop them to you. 

''There is an active spirit, in the Union, who will 
fill it with his politics wherever he is. He must be 
attended to, and not suffered to do too much. ' ' / 

The day came when, as Vice-President, it was the 

official duty of Mr. Adams to declare the result of the 

election. The event was made the subject of a brief 

note, addressed to him by his wife, then at home in 

Quincy, which, for its simple beauty and truthful, 

womanly feeling, merits a place in this connection. 
VOL. II. — 15 
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" QuiNCY, 8 February, 1797. 

" The sun is dressed in brightest beams 
To give thy honors to the day." 

"And may it prove an auspicious prelude to each 
ensuing season. You have this day to declare yourself 
head of a nation. 'And now, O Lord, my God, thou 
hast made thy ser\'ant ruler over the people. Give unto 
him an understanding heart, that he may know how to 
go out and come in before this great people ; that he 
may discern between good and bad. For who is able 
to judge this thy so great a people ?' were thq words of 
a royal sovereign ; and not less applicable to him who 
is invested with the chief magistracy of a nation, though 
he wear not the crown, nor the robes of royalty. 

**My thoughts and my meditations are with you, 
though personally absent ; and my petitions to Heaven 
are that ' the things which make for peace may not be 
hidden from your eyes.' My feelings are not those of 
pride or ostentation upon the occasion. They are 
solemnized by a sense of the obligations, the important 
trusts and numerous duties connected with it. That 
you may be enabled to discharge them with honor to 
yourself, with justice and impartiality to your country, 
and with satisfaction to this great people, shall be the 
daily prayer of your A. A.'* 

With this official announcement, the relations which 
the Vice-President had for eight years continued to hold 
with the Senate, were felt by all to be changed, and it 
•ceased to be expedient for him longer to preside over 
their deliberations. The time had not passed unpleas- 
antly to him, for through the many vicissitudes of party 
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conflicts he had succeeded in maintaining a cordial in- 
tercourse with the members, and in preserving an im- 
partiality in the performance of his duties, which 
secured their good-wilt; Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether, on the whole, any period of his public life, of 
equal length, carried with it so many agreeable associa- 
tions to his memory, and had so few of those drawbacks 
on enjoyment which must be found in the thorny paths 
of every statesman's career. Mr. Adams felt as if he 
could not vacate the chair he had been the first to 
occupy, and which he had held so long, without some 
manifestation of the sentiments that filled his breast. 
Accordingly, when, on the 15th of February, the Senate 
had accomplished its business for the day, and was 
about to adjourn, Mr. Adams rose, and, declaring his 
intention to avail himself of the leave of absence granted 
to him for the remainder of the session, seized the op- 
portunity to add a few words of leave-taking. The 
speech which he made, and the answer subsequently re- 
turned on the part of the Senate, will be found in full 
in his collected works. It will be sufficient here to in- 
sert the passage which most nearly touches his per- 
sonal relations to the individuals of the body. To them 
he said : 

** I ought not to declare, for the last time, your ad- 
journment, before I have presented to every senator 
present, and to every citizen who has ever been a 
senator of the United States, my thanks for the candor 
and favor invariably received from them all. It is a 
recollection of which nothing can ever deprive me ; and 
it will be a source of comfort to me through the re- 
mainder of my life, that as, on the one hand, in a gov- 
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eminent constituted like ours, I have for eight years held 
the second situation under the constitution of the United 
States, in perfect and uninterrupted harmony with the 
first, without envy in one or jealpusy in the other, so, on 
the other hand, I have never had the smallest misunder- 
standing with any member of the Senate. In all the ab- 
struse questions, difficult conjunctures, dangerous emer- 
gencies, and animated debates upon the great interests 
of the country, which have so often and so deeply 
impressed all our minds, and interested the strongest 
feelings of the heart, I have experienced a uniform po- 
liteness and respect from every quarter of the house. 
When questions of no less importance than difficulty 
have produced a difference of sentiment (and differ- 
ences of opinion will always be found in free assemblies 
of men, and probably the greatest diversities upon the 
greatest questions), when the senators have been equally 
divided, and my opinion has been demanded, accord- 
ing to the constitution, I have constantly found in that 
moiety of the senators from whose judgment I have 
been obliged to dissent, a disposition to allow me the 
same freedom of deliberation and independence of judg- 
ment which they asserted for themselves. ' * 

With a significant assurance of his hope, founded 
upon experience of this body, that no more permanent 
council would ever be necessary to defend the rights, 
liberties, and properties of the people against the ex- 
ecutive, on the one hand, and the representatives, on 
the other, he terminated this address. 

Thus ended the connection of Mr. Adams with the 
Senate. His life there had been calm, dignified, and 
prosperous, contrasting in all these particulars most 
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Strikingly with the stormy and perilous career upon 
which he was about to embark. The history of that 
time is now to be given ; a history, the true materials 
for which have remained for more than half a century 
buried under the burden accumulated by the passionate 
conflicts and the bitter calumnies that swarmed in it. 
To this day, writers, and actors prominent in the 
United States, have sedulously shunned every allusion 
to the matter which might involve the necessity of ex- 
pressing a judgment upon its merits. Even the neces- 
sary landmarks to guide the pioneer in his laborious 
and uncertain path have, until a comparatively recent 
period, been obscured from public view. Many are 
still wanting, and may never be supplied. Yet, with 
the imperfect means at hand, directed by a disposition 
to analyze with calmness and to observe with fidelity, 
it does not seem impossible to present a sketch bearing 
something like intrinsic evidence of its correctness. At 
all events, the task cannot be evaded in a biography of 
John Adams. Justice to his memory demands it. And 
however delicate the duty, involving, as it does, a ne- 
cessity of exactly delineating the course of many lead- 
ing actors of the time, as well as his own, it must be 
undertaken, subject to those restrictions without ob- 
serving which no narrative of the kind can be of the 
smallest ultimate value. Nothing shall be set down in 
malice, nothing which is not believed to be fully sup- 
ported by evidence open to the most rigid scrutiny, 
nothing which a Rhadamanthine judge of the most re- 
mote generation may not minutely weigh, in order to 
pronounce upon it that decree destined to remain in- 
delibly graven upon the memory of mankind. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE PRESIDENCY. 



The obstacles which General Washington encoun- 
tered in the attempt to reconstruct his cabinet during 
his second term of office have been already alluded to. 
After offering the chief post to five or six statesmen, 
alwa)rs with the same ill success, he was compelled at 
last to settle down upon the individual as the perma- 
nent officer, whom he had at first selected merely for 
the moment. This person was Colonel Timothy Pick- 
ering, of Massachusetts. In like manner, the earlier 
retirement of Mr. Hamilton from the treasury had been 
followed by a similar embarrassment, out of which the 
President had been relieved only by advancing Oliver 
Wolcott, Jr., of Connecticut, from the post of comp- 
troller, which he had held for several years. So, too, 
in the case of General Knox, who declined to remain 
Secretary of War, the President, after vain attempts to 
enlist abler men, had been forced to pitch upon James 
McHenry, of Maryland, as the only person who could 
be persuaded to serve. Mr. McHenry, it is true, was 
an estimable man, but Washington himself, when after- 
wards excusing the original appointment on the ground 
that he had had Hobson's choice, agreed with other 
federalists in admitting that the selection had by no 
means been such as to give real aid to an administra- 
(214) 
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tion. The weakness of this combination, so long as 
the imposing presence of Washington was felt in the 
foreground, a representative of the whole people, was 
of comparatively little importance. But the moment 
that he retired from the field, giving place to a suc- 
cessor who had no similar basis of popular confidence 
to stand upon, and who had just come in upon a chance 
majority of three electoral votes, it became of the most 
serious consequence. Apart from all other considera- 
tions, the geographical distribution of the members 
was singularly unfortunate. The President, and two 
leading members of the cabinet, were drawn from the 
small territorial extent of New England, whilst neither 
New York nor Pennsylvania had any representative at 
all, and the whole wide region of country south and 
west of the Potomac saw only Mr. Charles Lee, the 
attorney-general, as the guardian of its interests in the 
executive department. No bright associations with the 
struggles of the Revolution clustered around these 
men, as had been the case with their predecessors in 
oflfice ; not a shadow of that confidence which leading 
abilities will always inspire when in place under a pop- 
ular form of government, attended them.( So far as 
moral influence over the mind and feelings of the 
country is to be considered, Mr. Adams, when he con- 
sented to continue the same gentlemenan office, might 
as well have attempted to go on alone. ) 

Neither was this the most serious disadvantage under 
which he labored. Nor was it only that these persons 
owed their advancement to no preference of his, and 
therefore felt less obligation to defer to his authority, 
or to strain their energies to carry out his policy. 
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There was a source of weakness greater than all this. 
In point of fact, three of the four had been drawn from 
one section of the federal party, and that the one with 
which Mr. Adams had the least natural sympathy. Mr. 
Hamilton had been the effective agent through whom 
they had been promoted, and to him alone they looked 
as a guide for their own movements, as well as for 
directing those of the country. Their accession to 
office marked the epoch when his preponderance in 
General Washington's administration had become es- 
tablished, and they seemed to regard the substitution 
of a new President as in no way derogating from the 
liberty which they had taken of differing with and even 
sometimes of overruling the old one. Indeed, their 
construction of their official rights was far more lati- 
tudinarian than any since permitted, even in the liberal 
day of Mr. Jefferson. It resembled a joint claim upon 
the executive power, rather than the right to advise 
the President, and the duty ultimately to defer to his 
decision, however adverse to their opinion. Both the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of the Treasury 
were naturally little prone to bend. They proved at 
times reluctant to respect even the great authority 
which encircled Washington. If so disposed towards 
him, how much less prepared were they to yield to the 
will of his successor, should he venture to insist upon 
a system of his own ! There is no evidence that, at 
the outset, any one but Mr. Wolcott passed the formal 
compliment of offering to resign, in order to allow him 
a free choice of his advisers. But even had they all 
done so, no reason exists for presuming that he would 
have availed himself of the opportunity. He was dis- 
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posed to place confidence in their co-operation and 
support. A change must have been attended with 
more or less of dissatisfaction in some quarters, and it 
was his desire to harmonize, rather than to distract 
public sentiment. His sanguine and self-reliant tem- 
perament led him to underrate difficulties. He thought 
he should bring his secretaries into his views, without 
a doubt. But not many days elapsed in his official 
career before he had reason to suspect that the task he 
had assumed would not prove so easy as he had im- 
agined. The difference of opinion which then took 
place, most seriously compromising his prospect of free 
action as executive chief, was the premonition of the 
causes at work to bring on a rupture with and final dis- 
persion of his transmitted council. 

The most pressing danger, to avert which was the 
immediate duty of the new government, threatened 
from abroad. The mission of Mr. Jay to Great Britain, 
and the whole negotiation which followed, had been 
viewed with such unequivocal distrust by the French 
republicans and the party sympathizing with them in 
the United States, as to prompt a desire on the part of 
General Washington to neutralize its effects by an ex- 
traordinary manifestation of good-will to France. Con- 
scious that the course of Gouverneur Morris had not 
been altogether such as the revolutionary party might 
have had a right to expect from an American envoy, 
he determined upon selecting, as a compensation, a 
successor from among the class known to be hearty 
well-wishers to them, eyen though he should be an 
opponent of his own administration, and dissenting 
from his policy. In this spirit he picked out James 
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Monroe, of Virginia, through whom he hoped to insure 
a hearty welcome to the national mission, and a useful 
channel for the restoration of a good understanding. 
But, however well intended this proceeding, it met 
with no corresponding success. Mr. Monroe proved 
either inefficient, or lukewarm, or unfortunate; and 
he satisfied his employer so little, that he finally de- 
cided on recalling him, and substituting in his place 
General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Caro- 
lina. Mr. Pinckney had been known at home as a 
federalist so moderate as to be classed by some as a 
neutral. But the French Directory, to whom Mr. 
Monroe seems to have made himself acceptable, not 
unwilling to strike some stroke in the domestic politics 
of the United States favorable to the ascendency of 
those they called their friends, determined upon visiting 
their resentment for his recall upon the head of his 
successor. To this end they instituted an imposing 
ceremony of leave taking for Mr. Monroe, marked by 
a speech not a little offensive to the American govern- 
ment, and they utterly refused in any way to recognize 
Mr. Pinckney. They would not even permit him to 
remain within the limits of the French territory. 

It was in the midst of these events that the change 
of administration occurred. Washington retired, not 
averse to an honorable discharge from the labor of 
unravelling this hard knot, and Mr. Adams came in, 
determined to make the attempt, but not without 
anxiety about the best mode of seizing the clue. He 
was a party man, and heartily agreed in the early views 
of the federalists ; but his heart relucted at placing his 
administration at the outset upon any bottom less 
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broad than that which had been laid by his predeces- 
sor. Neither could he see the wisdom of adopting a 
rule of exclusion from office, the effect of which would 
be to aggravate dissensions already too much weaken- 
ing the spirit of resistance, instead of uniting the 
people better to counteract the insidious devices of the 
enemy from without. , 

In this spirit was the'^ inaugural speecli drawn up, 






with which he entered on his duties. Few efforts of 
the kind contain, within so narrow a compass, a more 
comprehensive view of a policy suitable for the chief 
magistrate of the United States, of any party. Not 
unaware of the rumors that had been sedulously spread 
against him, of his desire to alter the existing form of 
government, and to introduce something which had 
"an awful squinting to a monarchy,'^ and not insensi- 
ble of the importance of putting an end to them by a 
frank denial, he seized the opportunity to express his 
entire satisfaction with the constitution, as conformable 
to such a system of government as he had ever most 
esteemed, and in his own State had contributed to 
establish. Then, going to the root of these calumnies, 
he added the decisive words : "It was not then, nor 
has been since, any objection to it in my mind, that 
the Executive and Senate were not more permanent. 
Nor hapve I entertained a thought of promoting any 
alterations in it but such as the people themselves, in 
the course of their experience, should see and feel to 
be necessary or expedient, and, by their representatives 
in congress and the state legislatures, according to the 
constitution itself, adopt and ordain.'* 

Having thus removed the obstacles heretofore put in 
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his way, he next declared the principles that should 
guide him for the future. With a high compliment to 
the administration as well as to the personal character 
of his predecessor, he proceeded to give, in one of the 
longest sentences in the language, his whole creed. 
Yet long as it is, perhaps none was ever constructed by 
a statesman with less redundance to convey the same 
amount of meaning. After alluding to the general 
satisfaction felt with the course taken by Washington 
as a model for the imitation of his successors, he added 
these words: "The occasion, I hope, will be admitted 
as an apology, if I venture to say, that, if a preference 
upon principle of a free republican government, formed 
upon long and serious reflection, after a diligent and 
impartial inquiry after truth ; if an attachment to the 
constitution of the United States, and a conscientious 
determination to support it, until it shall be altered by 
the judgments and wishes of the people, expressed in 
the mode prescribed in it ; if a respectful attention to 
the constitutions of the individual States, and a con- 
stant caution and delicacy towards the State govern- 
ments j if an equal and impartial regard to the rights, 
interests, honor, and happiness of all the States in the 
Union, without preference or regard to a northern or 
southern, eastern or western position, their various 
political opinions on essential points, or their personal 
attachments ; if a love of virtuous men of all parties 
and - denominations ; if a love of science and letters, 
and a wish to patronize every rational effort to en- 
courage schools, colleges, universities, academies, and 
every institution for propagating knowledge, virtue, 
and religion among all classes of the people, not only 
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for their benign influence on the happiness of life in 
all its stages and classes, and of society in all its forms, 
but as the only means of preserving our constitution 
from its natural enemies, the spirit of sophistry, the 
spirit of party, the spirit of intrigue, profligacy, and 
corruption, and the pestilence of foreign influence, 
which is the angel of destruction to elective govern- 
ments ; if a love of equal laws, of justice and humanity 
in the interior administration; if an inclination to 
improve agriculture, commerce, and manufactures for 
necessity, convenience, and defence; if a spirit of 
equity and humanity towards the aboriginal nations of 
America, and a disposition to meliorate their condition, 
by inclining them to be more friendly to us, and our 
citizens to be more friendly to them; if an inflexible 
determination to maintain peace and inviolable faith 
with all nations, and that system of neutrality and 
impartiality among the belligerent powers of Europe, 
which has been adopted by the government, and so 
solemnly sanctioned by both houses of congress, and 
applauded by the legislatures of the States and the 
public opinion, until it shall be otherwise ordained by 
congress ; if a personal esteem for the French nation, 
formed in a residence of seven years, chiefly among 
them, and a sincere desire to preserve the friendship 
which has been so much for the honor and interest of 
both nations; if, while the conscious honor and in- 
tegrity of the people of America and the internal sen- 
timent of their own power and energies must be pre- 
served, an earnest endeavor to investigate every just 
cause, and remove every colorable pretence, of com- 
plaint ; if an intention to pursue, by amicable negotia- 
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tion, a reparation for the injuries that have been com- 
mitted on the commerce of our fellow - citizens, by- 
whatever nation, and (if success cannot be obtained) 
to lay the facts before the legislature, that they may 
consider what further measures the honor and interest 
of the government and its constituents demand ; if a 
resolution to do justice, as far as may depend upon me, 
at all times, and to all nations, and maintain peace, 
friendship, and benevolence with all the world j if an 
unshaken confidence in the honor, spirit, and resources 
of the American people, on which I have so often 
hazarded my all, and never been deceived ; if elevated 
ideas of the high destinies of this country, and of my 
own duties towards it, founded on a knowledge of the 
moral principles and intellectual improvement of the 
people, deeply engraven on my mind in early life, and 
not obscured, but exalted by experience and age ; and 
with humble reverence I feel it my duty to add, if a 
veneration for the religion of a people who profess and 
call themselves Christians, and a fixed resolution to 
consider a decent respect for Christianity among the 
best recommendations for the public service, — can en- 
able me, in any degree, to comply with your wishes, it 
shall be my strenuous endeavor that this sagacious 
injunction of the two Houses shall not be without 
effect/' 

When deeply stirred by internal emotion, Mr. 
Adams's manner became grave and very impressive. 
Nothing short of this could have made the delivery of 
so elaborate a paragraph at all effective before a large 
audience. The next day he wrote to his wife, in his 
most natural and candid manner : 
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** Your dearest friend never had a more trying day 
than yesterday. A solemn scene it was, indeed ; and 
it was made more affecting to me by the presence of 
the General, whose countenance was as serene and 
unclouded as the day. He seemed to me to enjoy 
a triumph over me. Methought I heard him say: 
* Ay ! I am fairly out, and you fairly in ! See which 
of us will be happiest.' 

"When the ceremony was over, he came and made 
me a visit, and cordially congratulated me, and wished 
my administration might be happy, successful, and 
honorable. 

"In the chamber of the House of Representatives 
was a multitude as great as the space could contain, 
and I believe scarcely a dry eye but Washington's. 
The sight of the sun setting full-orbed, and another 
rising, though less splendid, was a novelty. Chief Jus- 
tice Ellsworth administered the oath, and with great 
energy. Judges Gushing, Wilson, and Iredell were 
present. Many ladies. I had not slept well the night 
before, and did not sleep well the night after. I was 
unwell, and did not know whether I should get through 
or not. I did, however. How the business was re- 
ceived, I know not, only I have been told that Mason, 
the treaty publisher, said we should lose nothing by the 
change, for he never heard such a speech in public in 
his life. 

"All agree that, taken altogether, it was the sub- 
limest thing ever exhibited in America." 

The fact is unquestionable, that this speech was very 
well received by the public at large. Even the mem- 
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bers of the opposition declared themselves relieved by 
it from much anxiety, and disposed to await further de- 
velopments of the executive policy. Mr. Jefferson, on 
taking his post as Vice-President, had gone so far as to 
declare that the high functions of the first office had 
been "justly confided" to Mr. Adams, and to depre- 
cate any untoward event which should devolve the du- 
ties of it during his term of office upon himself. The 
only persons who manifested discontent were to be 
found among the federalists sympathizing with Mr. 
Hamilton. They lamented its tone as temporizing. 
Their party feeling would have prompted a thorough 
demarcation of the line between themselves and the 
opposition, by the delineation of a policy which every 
man should be obliged to notice, and by the acceptance 
or rejection of which his own position should be unmis- 
takably defined. The avoidance of this course in 
the address was ominous to them of the accession 
to the chair of a man who would not meet their ex- 
pectations; and this suspicion other events, which 
soon came to their knowledge, had a strong tendency 
to confirm. 

The day before the inauguration, Mr. Adams had 
taken pains to seek out Mr. Jefferson, in order to pro- 
pose to him to undertake the difficult experiment of re- 
opening the avenues of negotiation with France. This 
was to be attempted by the establishment of a wholly 
new commission, formed on such principles of fair com- 
bination as to preclude every pretext for objection on 
the part of the French republic. And the first proof 
of this intention was to be found in the character and 
opinions of the Vice-President himself. Mr. Jefferson 
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appears to have met this proposition with less cordiality 
than it merited at his hands. For though his reasons 
for declining to accept it himself were certainly valid, 
and were admitted to be so by Mr. Adams, there was 
no similar excuse for the lukewarmness visible in pro- 
moting the acceptance of the offer, when extended to 
Mr. Madison, and perhaps others of his friends. In the 
difficulties in which the administration was plunged, it 
was far more pleasant to dwell in the tents of opposition, 
than to be drawn out of them by a proposal of alliance 
in responsibilities which might cut off profitable com- 
plaint under failure, or divert elsewhere the advantages 
of success. Had this overture been accepted, important 
consequences might have followed at an early day, of 
which one might have been a reorganization of the 
cabinet. For it should be remarked that the first inti- 
mation of his idea, made by Mr. Adams, immediately 
after the inauguration, to Mr. Wolcott, then at the head 
of the treasury, was received by the latter with conster- 
nation, as a signal for his retirement. So far from 
favoring further advances to bring the opposition into 
a united effort to preserve peace with France, he had 
made up his mind that the effort itself was not worth 
repeating in any shape, until some opening should be 
made by her. Yet the alternative was embargo or war ! 
For the depredations on American commerce, unblush- 
ing as they were unbounded, could only be checked by 
restraining navigatioii, or else defending it by arms. 
But an embargo was ruinous to trade, whilst war imper- 
illed the finances. Mr. Adams had no inclination to 
assume responsibility for such consequences, so long as 
they could be honestly avoided. Yet finding that per- 
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severance in his project might lead to an immediate 
difference with his cabinet, which he did not seek, 
whilst it met with no hearty response elsewhere, he at 
once abandoned all thoughts of Mr. Madison, and 
postponed, to a later moment, any decision upon the 
measure itself. 

The chief members of the executive council. Colonel 
Pickering and Mr. Wolcott, had been long in the habit 
of looking outside of it for the general direction of the 
policy adopted within. This habit, formed from the 
time of their accession in Washington's administration, 
was now kept up without the smallest idea of any obli- 
gation on their part to apprise the new President of its 
existence. Of course, communications, more or less 
free, of what was said or done in the cabinet, were the 
consequence. In this way, Alexander Hamilton, the 
recipient of them, was become all-powerful in guiding 
the movements of the government. It had been so in 
the last days of Washington, and it was not likely to be 
less so after his dignified attitude ceased to inspire 
moderation, and when a much less popular chief was in 
his place. To the latter as the official incumbent, 
brought in without any hearty wish of theirs, they were, 
of course, bound outwardly to defer; but it is plain 
from their own admissions, that in all important ques- 
tions they looked to Mr. Hamilton, and not to him, as 
the suitable guide of their action. As a consequence, 
it followed that unity in the executive policy became 
likely only when the President should happen, without 
knowing it, to fix upon the same measures which Mr. 
Hamilton suggested. And in all important cases of 
difference, the probability was strong that the President 
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would find his wishes either ineffectively seconded, or ul- 
timately overruled. Such, from small beginnings, grew 
to be the settled practice under this administration. 
Happily for the issue of the first measure, when revived 
a few weeks later, Mr. Hamilton had thought of it too, 
and had earnestly pressed it on his friends as one of the 
first necessity. He had even gone the length of pro- 
posing the selection of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, or 
some equally marked representative of the opposition, 
as one member of the joint commission. These ideas 
he had early directed some of his friends in congress to 
lay before the President himself. This unexpected re- 
inforcement of Mr. Adams's wishes carried the day over 
the repugnance of the secretaries. But they yielded, 
not without great misgivings. Mr. Wolcott, especially, 
saw in this concession some dangers, which scarcely 
excited the observation of the others. He then began 
to conceive the possibility of failure m guiding the will 
of Mr. Adams, and dimly to discern the results to which 
it might lead. Prudence was essential, or a change of 
counsellors might be attended with a more or less com- 
plete ejection from the strongholds of power. 

The intelligence received from France came in to 
hasten the necessity of making k decision. An act of 
the Directory, of the 2d of March, had followed the 
expulsion of Mr. Pinckney, which, in substance, an- 
nulled the rule oi free ships, free goods, ingrafted into 
the treaty of 1778, and declared all Americans found 
serving on board the vessels of Great Britain, pirates, 
to be treated without mercy. Under these circum- 
stances, war would be justifiable. The only question 
was whether it would be expedient. In order to 
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determine this point, the President requested the 
written answers of the members of his cabinet to a 
series of fourteen questions covering all the necessary 
points. This was on the 14th of April. A proclama- 
tion had already been issued, summoning congress to 
attend at Philadelphia at an extraordinary session, on 
the fifteenth day of May, there to receive the important 
communications which he was about to prepare out of 
these deliberations. 

In answering the President's questions, not a single 
cabinet officer was found explicitly to recommend a 
declaration of war. All now acquiesced' in the project 
of reviving negotiation by initiating a new and solemn 
commission, and some suggested means of facilitating 
a settlement. The commission having been determined 
upon, another step was, to designate the three com- 
missioners. Mr. Adams still retained the wish to give 
one of the number to the opposition. He therefore 
suggested the union of his old friend of the Revolution, 
Elbridge Gerry, with General Pinckney and John Mar- 
shall. But this idea at once revived all the alarms of 
his advisers. Mr. Gerry had opposed the constitution, 
and had been ever since most obnoxious in Massa- 
chusetts to the particular class of federalists to which 
the secretaries belonged. Mr. Adams had casually 
dropped the name of another friend, Francis Dana, 
They strongly pressed to have him preferred; and, 
although this was giving to the commission a purely 
federal color, contrary to his original design, he cheer- 
fully yielded to their desire. The very last fault that 
can be justly found with his course is that of a disposi- 
tion to control their will. With the lights now fur- 
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nished respecting their conduct, his error lay rather in 
conceding too much. But his nomination of Mr. 
Dana was of no avail, for that gentleman declined the 
trust, on the score of his health. And when the ques- 
tion came up anew, no second name was at hand to 
present, which could be made again to preponderate 
over the earlier selection ; so Mr. Gerry received the 
nomination. The President's counsellors now felt that 
they were to struggle for their power. Mr. Adams 
might be bent to a certain point, but he could not be 
controlled. The expectations with which they entered 
on their places under him must be abandoned. And 
henceforth they were to retain them with a view, so 
far as might be, to rectify his deviations from their 
policy, and especially to keep the cabinet from going 
into the hands of other men. 

A short time before the decision last mentioned, 
congress had assembled. The cabinet all cordially co- 
operated in preparing the opening speech, which must 
be conceded to be one of the most manly and dignified 
state papers that ever emanated from the American ex- 
ecutive. Its simple recital of the offensive action of 
France at once rallied the spirit of the members to the 
support of their own government. Both Houses replied 
in warm approbation of the policy recommended, and 
the Senate soon afterwards ratified the nominations of 
the new commissioners. The federalists, fortified by 
the reaction everywhere springing up against France, on 
account of the excesses of her revolutionary era, showed 
a degree of strength to which they had for some time 
been strangers. Yet so fierce was the opposition that 
no attempt was made to press measures of an extreme 
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character. The warmer friends of government com- 
plained of a want of vigor. Mr. Hamilton prepared 
for the use of the Secretary of the Treasury his views of 
the different objects of taxation, from which further 
sums might be obtained to the revenue in the present 
contingency. Of these, congress adopted only the 
ominous item of stamps, the very name of which did 
more disservice to government than all the sums col- 
lected from it could compensate for. They authorized 
a small loan of less than a million, and passed several 
acts, of which the chief were those against privateering, 
and the exportation of arms, for the further protection 
of the ports of the United States and for the increase of 
the naval armament. The time expended on these 
labors little exceeded three weeks, and both Houses 
adjourned in season to escape at Philadelphia all danger 
from the impending pestilence. Mr. Adams returned 
to his family at Quincy, having good reason to be satis- 
fied with this outset. The commissioners were soon 
put on their way to the scene of their labors, and the 
whole country rested for a while, in earnest but quiet 
expectation of the intelligence which should announce 
the fate of the latest overtures to reconciliation. 

Unluckily for the repose of the world, negotiations 
with France during the closing years of the last century 
had no fixed data upon which to calculate any probable 
issue. The men who held power, changed often ; and 
the tone they took towards foreign nations, whilst they 
held it, depended less upon notions of equity and justice 
than upon the latest tidings from the armies of the re- 
public. Unfortunate indeed is that country, the char- 
acter of whose officers has no other recommendation 
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^ than the single fact of the popular choice. None know 
better than the elect how soon that factitious value 
will vanish. As it happened, Messrs. Marshall, Pinck- 
» ney, and Gerry reached Paris at a moment of extraor- 
dinary national intoxication. The young chief, who was 
about to astonish Europe with his deeds, and fill the 
^ world with his fame, was then beginning to make his 

employers sensible of the value of his energy. He had 
been cognizant of the coup d'itaty under which the 
> legislative and executive departments had been riven in 
twain, and the best part of the members exiled. And 
his victorious march in Italy was the sign under which 
, the usurping section hoped to hold their power, maugre 

all resistance. The sport of fortune, the ordinary men 
who now held the reins, saw in their position no objects 
^ higher than the opportunity to enrich themselves. Na- 

^ poleon's successes opened a paradise of jobs from army 

contractors, besides placing the Directory in a situation 
to dictate their own terms to weaker nations. Happy 
chance for such men as Barras, and Rewbell, and Merlin, 
' just now turning up in their lives, soon to end, and 

i never to return ! But unhappy chance to all countries 

^ deemed weak in resources, which might be brought to 

I deprecate the enmity of France, and pray for protection 

not to be had without a price ! And particularly unfor- 
tunate chance to the United States, not yet strong 
enough to make their anger a cause of fear, whilst their 
commerce, which was growing to whiten every sea, 
presented a rich prey wherewith to fatten the officials of 
^ the hour ! 

It was to a government like this, that three single- 
hearted men, guiltless of a trick of diplomacy or a 
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thought of venality, had been addressed, under the 
delusive notion that good sense, and truth, and justice 
might avail to procure an adjustment of every honest 
difference. The result may easily be conceived. They 
were met by arts against which they proved no match, 
by round-about contrivances to ascertain, before re- 
cognizing their position, what price they would offer 
for a treaty. And when the fact became certain that 
money was not to be made out of them, an adroit 
effort followed to dissociate the two impracticable 
commissioners from the third and more sympathizing 
one, in order to try the luck of an appeal to him alone. 
It was all in vain, however. Mr. Gerry, though he 
permitted the Directory to create an invidious and in- 
sulting distinction, gave them no opening for advan- 
tage over himself. Of his honesty and his patriotism, 
however it may have been disputed during the high 
party times that followed, no impartial person, at this 
day, will entertain a doubt. And whatever may have 
been his facility, it should be remembered that the 
same had been shown, in the same place, by no less a 
predecessor than Dr. Franklin. The Directory, foiled 
in their game, ceased to feel an interest in playing it 
further. Even before Mr. Gerry retired, inexorable 
to their solicitation to treat, signs appeared of their 
disposition not to press matters so far as to cut off 
every opportunity to retrace their steps. 

This was a despicable species of adventure for such a 
noble country as France. Neither is it to be supposed 
that it would have been attempted in many other 
stages of its history. But it is in the nature of popular 
convulsions, when continued for a length of time. 
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gradually to throw to the surface such dregs, that at 
last the whole community gasps in expectation of the 
bold hand which will at a single sweep skim them off 
from the sight. The hand that was ultimately to do 
this thing, was the very one yet interested to uphold 
the evil. To affront the United States irretrievably 
was the height of folly; for, admitting them to be of 
little positive weight in the scale of nations, they were 
yet not without power to harm, especially on the ocean, 
and if allied, as such treatment would inevitably drive 
them to be, with Great Britain, France's most dreaded 
foe, might prove formidable. Besides, the moral effect 
was exceedingly bad, in withering the sympathies of 
that large class of American citizens who had persisted, 
at every disadvantage, in upholding France at home. 
It was ungrateful, to say the least, towards those who 
had persevered, through all the odium incurred by their 
crimes, in glorying in the successes of their dear allies, 
as they loved to call them, to suffer them to be pre- 
cipitated into the very jaws of the British lion. These 
considerations were disregarded a little too long. And 
when they began to be respected, the consequences 
were beyond the opportunity of recall. 

For, in the mean time, the popular feeling in the 
United States was daily growing more adverse to 
France, and more friendly to the administration. The 
evidence of this became unequivocal upon the reas- 
sembly of the two Houses of congress at the regular 
session in November. No decisive tidings had then 
been received, so that the opening speech was confined 
to a simple reference to the difficulties, coupled with a 
recommendation, in any event, to provide suitable pro- 
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tection for national commerce. Allusion was briefly 
made to the state of the relations with other powers, 
but no suggestion of specific measures followed. It is 
clear that the time for being explicit had not yet 
arrived. But it was already far on its way. Mr. 
Adams, so early as the 24th of January, 1798, in anti- 
cipation of the expected intelligence, deemed it prudent 
to address to the members of his cabinet a letter, re- 
questing their views of the course proper to be taken, 
in case the commissioners should have failed in accom- 
plishing the objects of their mission. Should a de- 
claration of war be recommended? or an embargo? 
Should any change be attempted, contingent upon 
that event, in the nature of the relations held with 
other European powers in general, and most particu- 
larly with Great Britain ? 

These were questions of the deepest importance. 
The manner of putting them betrayed nothing of the 
sentiments of the interrogator, beyond a marked dis- 
inclination to any approaches towards Great Britain. 
It is not absolutely certain whether the secretaries of 
state and of the treasury sent in any separate answers. 
At all events, none are found among Mr. Adams's 
papers. That the former wrote at this time to consult 
Mr. Hamilton about the expediency of an alliance 
offensive and defensive with Great Britain, and that 
he received an answer, appears elsewhere. But there 
is no trace of a suggestion of the kind to the President. 
The only one of the cabinet who proposed a declara- 
tion of war, was the attorney-general, Mr. Lee. The 
remaining member, Mr. McHenry, sent in an answer, 
in which he dissuaded from a formal declaration, on 
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account of the aversion felt for it by a large portion of 
the people, but, at the same time, laid down a series 
of seven propositions to be recommended to congress, 
the effect of which, if adopted, would have been, if not 
to make war, at least to place the country on a footing 
to make it, both by sea and land. They were these : 

1. Permission to merchant ships to arm. 

2. The construction of twenty sloops of war. 

3. The completion of the frigates already authorized. 

4. Authority, in case of a rupture, to the President 
to provide, " by such means as he may judge best,'* ships 
of the line, not exceeding ten. 

5. The suspension of the treaties with France. 

6. An immediate army of sixteen thousand men, and 
a provisional one of twenty thousand more. 

7. A loan, and an adequate system of taxation. 
This paper is of the utmost importance to a clear 

conception of the internal movement of this adminis- 
tration ; because there are the strongest reasons for 
presuming that, instead of being Mr. McHenry's sim- 
ply, it contains the joint conclusions of Mr. Hamilton 
and the three secretaries under his influence. The 
recommendations are almost identically those which 
appear in Mr. Hamilton's private letters to Mr. Pick- 
ering. But in addition to this, the paper closed with 
some suggestions which show a coincidence even more 
marked with the peculiar policy which that gentle- 
man was at the same time advocating in his correspond- 
ence. 

Yet the place in which this appears the most strik- 
ing, is in that portion of the answer which touches 
upon the relations to be observed with Great Britain, 
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Deprecating a formal alliance as inexpedient rather 
than as improper, it yet recommended that overtures 
should be made through Mr. King, to obtain a loan, 
the aid of convoys, and perhaps the transfer of ten 
ships of the line, should congress give the authority to 
obtain so many ; and, what is most significant of all, it 
urged that, in case of rupture, a co-operation should be 
secured, by Great Britain's lodging ample powers of 
execution in the hands of her envoy to the United 
States, the object of which should be the conquest 
of the Floridas, Louisiana, and Spanish South Amer- 
ica ; all the territory on the east side of the Mississippi, 
together with the port of New Orleans, to be the share 
of the spoils allotted to the United States.* 

* In order that there may be no doubt on this subject, an ex- 
tract from Mr. McHenry's opinion is subjoined : 

"As to England. Notwithstanding her naval victories and un- 
disputed control of the ocean, her fate remains yet perhaps pre- 
carious, and must continue so, as long as invasion remains practi- 
cable or possible. This consideration may render it best to avoid 
entangling ourselves with an alliance. It may be said, besides, 
that the interest she has in our fate will command as much from 
her as a treaty; that, moreover, if she can maintain her own 
grouvjd, she will not see us fall, and if she cannot, our help will 
not maintain her, and a treaty will not be observed. It may be 
said further ; if we enter into an alliance^ and France should en- 
deavor to detach us from it, by offering advantageous terms of 
peace, it would be a difficult and dangerous task to the President 
to resist the popular cry for acceptance of her terms. 

** Upon the whole, it would appear the safest course to avoid any 

formal treaty ^ and to do no more than to communicate through 

Mr. King the measures in train ; to sound Great Britain as to a 

loan ; as to convoys ; and co-operation in case of open rupture. 
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A comparison of these views with the reputed capa- 
city of the person claiming the paternity of them, as 
well as with those expressed by Mr. Hamilton to other 
persons, makes the inference irresistible that they were 
actually supplied by the latter, and that the knowledge 
of this fact^was the reason why the other two cabinet 
officers felt themselves dispensed from the necessity of 
offering separate opinions. 

All this had been done by way of preparation for 
probable events. When the news arrived which gave 
them a definite shape, and the details of the attempts 
upon the firmness of the commissioners, which had 
been instigated by the Directory, had been spread be- 
fore the cabinet, Mr. Adams once more submitted 

pointing the co-operation to the Floridas, Louisiana, and the 
South American possessions of Spain, if rupture, as is probable, 
should extend to her ; to prevail on Britain to lodge in her min- 
ister here ample authority for all these purposes, as far as they can 
be managed by him, but to do all ihis without any formal engage- 
ment or commitment in the first instance. It might also be thrown 
out, in the event of co-operation, that we should expect all on 
this side the Mississippi, with New Orleans, to be ours. It would 
also appear expedient to direct a provisional negotiation to be 
opened for ten ships of the line, to be manned and commanded 
by us, to have effect, should congress give authority to the Presi- 
dent, in case of open rupture, to provide so many. It would be 
best to charge with the instructions a confidential messenger." 

Compare with this, Hamilton's letter to Pickering, printed in 
his Works, vol. vi. p. 278, and that to King, p. 348, and the later 
policy, as hereafter explained. The plan seems to have been 
communicated to the British government through Mr. King, but 
not as coming from the American government. This needs fur 
ther explanations. Hamilton's Works, vol. vi. p. 368. 
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questions to his advisers. They were now reduced to 
two: 

1. Should all the particulars be disclosed at opce to 
congress ? 

2. Should the President recommend a declaration of 
war? 

Again no answer came from the chief secretaries. 
Mr. McHenry contented himself with appealing to his 
former exposition of his views, to which he had nothing 
to add. And Mr. Lee, with a provident regard for the 
personal safety of the commissioners not yet known to 
be beyond the jurisdiction of France, only proposed a 
delay until that point should have been placed beyond 
a doubt. 

With these views before him, Mr. Adams was now 
called upon to take a definite course. Of the source 
of the policy proposed to him by Mr. McHenry, he 
seems to have had no suspicion. But so far as it looked 
to more intimate connections with Great Britain, the 
argumentative form in which he put his questions suffi- 
ciently shows that it met with no favoring response in 
his bosom. It was at war with the whole theory of his 
life, and all the lessons of his experience. It is not 
unlikely that his conversation betrayed his opinions, 
for Mr. Pickering, very soon after this, communicated 
a significant hint to Mr. Hamilton, that the animosi- 
ties engendered by the Revolution '*/« some breasts*^ 
would probably make the plan of co-operation imprac- 
ticable. The fact is certain that no further direct 
effort was. made to establish it through the agency of 
the President. Waiving all the recommendations that 
looked to such a result, he adopted the draft of a mes- 
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sage prepared by Mr. Wolcott. But a single paragraph 
written by himself appears in this paper. It communi- 
cated his Own intentions in the following terms : 

** The present state of things is so essentially differ- 
ent from that in which instructions were given to col- 
lectors to restrain vessels of the United States from 
sailing in an armed condition, that the principle in 
which those orders were issued has ceased to exist. I 
therefore deem it proper to inform congress, that I no 
longer conceive myself justifiable in continuing them, 
unless in particular cases, where there may be reason- 
able ground of suspicion that such vessels are intended 
to be employed contrary to law.** 

This message was sent to both Houses on the 19th 
of March, 1798. It recommended no new measures, 
but repeated the exhortation to prepare for protection 
and defence made in former communications, as the 
result of a mature consideration of the dispatches. 
The dispatches themselves were, with a single excep- 
tion, held back. That exception notified the govern- 
ment of a new act of hostility, forfeiting all neutral 
ships covering any productions of England, and shut- 
ting up France even to such as should, in their voyage, 
have barely touched at an English port. The message 
announced the failure of the mission, but gave no de- 
tails of its proceedings. The papers had been reserved 
for the reasons suggested by the attorney-general. But 
with such a determination the impatience of neither 
party was content. Dignified and temperate as was the 
tone of the executive, Mr. Jefferson, fastening for a 
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ground of complaint upon the single measure of self- 
defence, the withdrawal of the prohibition upon mer- 
chant ships to go armed, an act certainly not extrava- 
gant in the face of so violent a French decree, 
denominated this **an insane message;" whilst Mr. 
Hamilton, unsatisfied so long as no disclosure had been 
made of facts from which he clearly foresaw the advan- 
tages to inure to the party with which he was associated, 
set in motion, through a member of the House, a 
demand for the production of the documents withheld. 
This was adopted on the 2d of April, and the response 
returned in twenty-four hours. Thus came before the 
country a full disclosure of the tissue of intrigues, 
woven in France in order to extort money from the 
American cominissioners. But out of superfluous con- 
sideration for the feelings of the three private indi- 
viduals who had been prevailed upon to- serve as go- 
betweens, Colonel Pickering, the Secretary of State, 
suppressed their names, and substituted for them the 
last three letters of the alphabet, X. Y. Z. Hence it 
happened that in popular parlance these dispatches 
came to be generally known as the X. Y. Z. corre- 
spondence. 

Upon the arrival of General Marshall in the United 
States, the President sent another message to congress, 
bearing date 21st June, 1798, transmitting a dispatch 
from Mr. Gerry, who yet remained in Paris, which com- 
pleted the series of papers belonging to the negotiation. 
At the end, he added these important words : 

" I will never send another minister to France with- 
out assurances that he will be received, respected, and 
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honored as the representative of a great, free, powerful, 
and independent nation.'* 

It is necessary to a right understanding of the events 
that followed, to bear the terms of this engagement 
clearly in mind. For in the different constructions 
given to it is to be found the ostensible cause of the 
division that took place in the ranks of the federal party. 

The publication by congress of all the papers was 
like the falling of a spark into a powder magazine. 
Among the friends of France who had, down to this 
moment, with praiseworthy constancy, adhered to their 
allies, even through all the accumulated horrors of their 
revolutionary days, the news spread utter dismay, pre- 
cluding them from defence or justification. Even the 
sanguine Jefferson beheld with consternation the peril 
to all his brightest anticipations from the huge rising 
wave of national feeling which promised to carry his 
federal opponents for a long way in triumph on its crest. 
The return of the commissioners only served to bring 
the popular enthusiasm to its height. There was but 
one voice to be heard, and that was in denunciation of 
the arrogance and profligacy of France, and in warm 
approbation of every measure calculated to uphold the 
dignity and the honor of the United States. The op- 
portunity was a critical one to the individuals intrusted 
with power. Wisely imprbved, it would have insured 
the ascendency of their policy for years to come. 
Slighted or abused to gain equivocal ends, it might only 
prove the occasion of a more fatal overthrow. How it 
was actually used, it is one of the objects of the present 
narrative faithfully and impartially to disclose. 
VOL. II. — 17 
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From what has been already described of the cabinet 
action, the position of the President may now be pretty 
distinctly perceived. Surrounded by advisers, three of 
whom were proposing a system of measures prompted 
by a gentleman not known by him to be in the secret 
of his counsels, and not at all in harmony with his own 
ideas, he seems to have declined the responsibility of 
assuming the recommendation of it, and to have chosen 
the safer course of devolving upon the two houses of 
congress, as the proper arbiters, the task of determining 
what it was best for the nation, under the circumstances, 
to do. Down to this time he seems to have entertained 
little distrust of Mr. Hamilton himself, and not the 
slightest suspicion of the nature of the influences brought 
to bear upon himself. It was only when his obvious 
disinclination to the policy offered to his acceptance 
had the effect of transferring the theatre for the exer- 
cise of them from the seclusion of his secret council to 
the public arena of the two houses, that he could begin 
to gather data upon which to form some notion of the 
perils by which he was beset. 

Among the younger and more active members of the 
federal party in the north and east, Mr. Hamilton had 
gradually become an idol. Without much hold upon 
the judgment or the affections of the people at large, he 
had yet, by the effect of his undisputed abilities and his 
masculine will, gained great sway over the minds of the 
intelligent merchants along the Atlantic border. His 
previous doctrines, in unison with the feelings and in- 
terests of the most conservative class, had drawn to him 
their particular confidence, whilst his position in the 
first administration had facilitated the establishment by 
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him of a chain of influence, resting for its main support 
on his power over the mind of Washington himself, but 
carried equally through all the ramifications of the ex- 
ecutive department. Thus it happened that even after 
he ceased to be personally present, his opinions con- 
tinued to shape the policy of Washington's second ad- 
ministration and even that of his successor. But since 
the day of his retirement from the treasury he had thus 
far manifested no desire to re-enter public life, or to 
assume any direct share in the regulation of affairs. 
The prospect of a conflict with France seems to have 
been the first cause of a change of intention. He now 
showed signs of a wish not merely to devise the whole 
system of action, on the part of the government, but 
likewise to be in a position to direct its execution. He 
began to foresee a crisis worthy to call forth all his 
latent powers. 

The President's voluntary act, by which the respon- 
sibility of initiating the desired system was transferred 
from the executive to the legislative department, was 
not unfavorable to the development of Mr. Hamilton's 
plans. His energetic dictation, seconded by the zeal- 
ous co-operation of his able friends in both houses of 
congress, naturally gave the lead to opinion. Where 
the passions of men are heated to the pitch of enthu- 
siasm in any cause, he who advises the most positive 
measures is generally likely to gain the earliest hearing. 
Thus it happened in this case. The federal policy 
proposed and adopted at this session of congress was 
largely the offspring of Mr. Hamilton's brain, though 
it fell far short of the extent of his conceptions. 
Whether for weal or woe, it is his name that should 
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be associated with it, and not that of the person then 
filling the executive chair, whose opinions it very par- 
tially represented, and whose legitimate influence it 
was designed to annihilate. Yet strange are some- 
times the ways of Providence, which at .one and the 
same moment will not simply expose one man to re- 
sponsibility for the plans and actions of another, but 
will even make that other himself a medium through 
which the censure attending them shall be the most 
permanently vi§ited on his memory. 

The friends of Mr. Hamilton carried through con- 
gress some of the measures which had been proposed 
in the cabinet, and one or two that were not in that 
list. Without declaring war with France, they voted 
the treaties with her to be null and void, and author- 
ized hostilities equivalent to war. They sanctioned a 
considerable augmentation of the actual army, with a 
prospective organization of officers adapted to a much 
more extended one, in case of invasion. They in- 
creased the navy by directing the construction or 
purchase of new ships, and they placed the superin- 
tendence of it in a distinct department of the govern- 
ment, over which they established a new cabinet offi- 
cer. With the exception of this last change, all these 
things had been under the consideration of the execu- 
tive department. The case was different with some 
other measures, and particularly those acts which have 
ever since been known under the name of the Alien 
and Sedition Laws; acts borrowed from the extrava- 
gant apprehensions entertained in Great Britain of the 
spread of the revolutionary spirit, which proved of no 
practical value whatever to America, whilst they fur- 
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nished an effective handle for attack against their 
authors. Lastly, congress enlarged the objects of tax- 
ation, and gave the necessary powers to obtain by loan 
a further sum of five millions of dollars. As has been 
said already, this was not all of the system of Mr. 
Hamilton, for that contemplated an offensive war, 
sustained by the ultimate establishment of a military 
organization of fifty thousand men ; but it was in its 
principal features in unison with his views. To Mr. 
Adams, who seems scarcely to have been consulted by 
the active men, no part of it was particularly acceptable 
excepting that which organized the navy. His system 
was purely defensive, and his preference would have 
been to strengthen that arm as the main reliance in 
warfare, whilst the army should be only a means of 
deterring the enemy from the idea of invasion. Here 
is the origin of the difference of opinion in the federal 
party which in a short time led to the most important 
consequences. 

And, indeed, if the reasons urged in favor of a 
great prospective army be calmly examined, they seem 
scarcely strong enough to justify the erection of so 
ponderous a system. The ostensible motive was the 
apprehension of invasion by France. But at that 
time France had not an inch of territory on the 
American continent. She was, moreover, deeply in- 
volved in hostilities with Great Britain and other 
powers, which tasked her strength quite severely enough 
in Europe. What was then the prospect of her incli- 
nation or ability to dispatch large armies to the United 
States, whilst so many fields of brilliant conquest re- 
mained un reaped close under her hand ? Neither had 
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she, in point of fact, shown by any act of hers the re- 
motest disposition towards an expedition of any sort. 
The naval preponderance of her island neighbor pre- 
sented too formidable an obstacle, even if there had 
been no other. So long as the danger apprehended 
was onl^ contingent, it seemed to require no more than 
a provisional extension of the established force, to be 
resorted to when necessary, and to be discontinued 
with the cessation of the necessity. But the plan of 
Mr. Hamilton was not limited to this. It had every 
aspect of a solid establishment, of greater or less ex- 
tent, it might be, but of permanent duration. It very 
clearly contemplated other contingencies than that 
which was immediately before the public, and pre- 
pared for a different class of necessities. What the 
precise nature of them was, has never been fully laid 
open. But as some notion of them is of the very first 
necessity to a true conception of the difficulties of Mr. 
Adams in his Presidency, an attempt will now be 
made, from the materials which have found their way 
to the light within the last few years, to furnish such 
an explanation as they appear to justify. 

It may be recollected that in the elaborate plan 
presented by Mr. McHenry, which has been already 
described, the herald of that part of Mr. Hamilton's 
system which appeared afterwards in congress, some 
stress was laid on another measure not proposed in 
that body. This was, the expediency of sounding 
Great Britain, touching a loan of ten of her ships of 
the line, and what was called a co-operation^ in case of 
rupture, for the conquest of the Floridas, Louisiana, 
and the South American possessions of Spain. But 
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inasmuch as Spain had not at this time made herself a 
stumbling-block of offence, it seems as if no special 
occasion had occurred for contemplating a plan to 
attack her American possessions, especially in con- 
junction with Great Britain, at the very time when the 
quarrel of the United States was only with France, 
and the way of providing for that was the single topic 
proposed for consideration. The mystery is not ex- 
plicable unless the clue can be supplied from else- 
where. It can only be accounted for by knowing the 
fact that at this very time Mr. Hamilton had become 
a party to a grand project of revolution in South 
America, conceived years before in the fertile brain of 
Francisco de Miranda, but now taking the form of a 
political combination, the details of which are found 
singularly to correspond with this feature of the plan 
submitted to the President by Mr. McHenry.* At the 
date of McHenry* s paper, Miranda was in London, 
anxiously awaiting the decision of the prime minister, 
.Mr. Pitt, upon the extent to which Great Britain 
would undertake to assist him. And he had the best 
reasons for believing that that minister's favorable 
answer depended upon the prospect of co-operation 
held out by the American government. According to 
Miranda's plan. Great Britain was to supply ships not 
exceeding twenty, money and men, but the United 
States were to furnish not less than seven thousand 
men, two thousand to be cavalry, and that not at first 

* The original project, signed by persons calling themselves 
deputies of South America, may be found in the appendix to the 
first volume of the collected works of John Adams. 
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only, but throughout the war that might ensue, no 
matter how long. As a compensation for this engage- 
ment, the allotment of conquered territory, in case Of 
success, was that which was pointed out in Mr, 
McHenry'a paper, and perhaps the West Indies be- 
sides, excepting only Cuba. It is therefore difficult to 
resist the conviction that the same person who drew 
the plan offered to Mr. Adams, was at the time fully 
apprised of Miranda's projects, and was desirous so to 
shape the policy of the American government as to 
bring it into co-operation with them. For the rest, 
these facts are certain : that Mr. Hamilton was, during 
this period, in confidential communication with Mi- 
randa ; that he suggested a change of the scheme, so 
far as to supply all the troops from the United States, 
instead of a part, which was accepted ; and that the 
command of the troops so supplied had been conceded 
to his wishes. Possessed of the knowledge of all these 
facts, it becomes easy to understand the reasons for an 
organization of the military force more extensive than 
wDulil be needed merely for defence. That Mr. Ham- 
ilton contemplated heading an expedition to act for 
a greater or less period outside of the limits of the 
Union, and against the possessions of another nation 
than France, is beyond the possibility of doubt. It 
;, therefore, very natural that he should be active to 
promote the establishment of a larger force than would 
appear necessary to those who had not been let into 
the secret of the uses to which a part of it was to 
be put. 

Neither is this the only or the most serious con- 
sideration attending this remarkable project. The 
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proposed co-operation with Great Britain, at a moment 
when she was deeply engaged in a war with the French, 
by a joint attack upon the dependencies of a power in 
close alliance with them, could scarcely fail to involve 
the most momentous results to the futurity of the United 
States. It was, first of all, about to render them de- 
pendent upon Great Britain for ships and money, to 
execute the object immediately in view. But granting 
that this could be gained at once, and with a small 
expenditure of the joint resources of the two nations, a 
thing by no means certain, the long train of conse- 
quences which victory involved, only then begins to 
be perceptible. The regions of South America, which 
were thus to be torn away from the control of Spain, 
were to be established as independent "under a mod- 
erate government, with the joint guarantee of the co- 
operating powers, stipulating equal privileges in com- 
merce.*'* Such is the language used by Mr. Hamilton 
himself. But a joint guarantee, given in time of war, 
to the dependencies of one of the belligerent nations, 
to secure, against its consent, certain terms to them at 
all events, could not have been maintained without 
converting all those engaged into parties to the war, so 
long as it should last, and until the restoration of peace 
by some new form of negotiation. The effect of such 



* Hamilton to King, Hamilton's Works ^ vol. vi. p. 347. This 
letter is deserving of the closest attention by all who desire to 
understand the history of this period. Mr. King's public and 
private papers, not yet before the world, must throw a flood of 
light on these transactions. See also Hamilton to Miranda in the 
same volume, p. 348. 
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a necessity could not fail to be a drawing closer of the 
alliance of the co-operating powers, and an entangle- 
ment in all the fortunes of the general struggle. An 
alliance was assumed to be inevitable in the South 
American project. It is not to be doubted that, 
though not advocated at the outset, it was distinctly 
contemplated by Mr. Hamilton, as an ultimate conse- 
quence of the execution of that scheme. But it is ob- 
vious that such an event could not have taken place 
without a complete abandonment of the neutrality 
which had been declared a cardinal point of the federal 
policy under General Washington's administration. 

But apart from all views of foreign service, temporary 
or permanent, for the contemplated army, there were 
considerations growing out of the state of things at 
home, which greatly weighed on the mind of Mr. Ham- 
ilton to make him favor a permanent military organiza- 
tion. His tendencies were never to popular ideas. At 
the outset of the Revolution, even the fresh enthusiasm 
of his youth had much of early bias to struggle with 
before adopting the American cause. Neither by birth, 
education, taste nor habits of life entertaining faith in 
theoretical democracy, his later observation had only 
confirmed his profound distrust of everything which 
savored of the profession of it. His honorable and 
successful labors to effect the establishment of the fed- 
eral constitution, were guided not so much by his con- 
fidence in the intrinsic excellence of that instrument, as 
by his anxiety to escape the danger of something worse. 
And his confidence in the permanency of that, never 
great, had been seriously impaired by the trials to 
which it had been subjected, and by the visible accu- 
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mulation of elements regarded by him as sooner or 
later threatening its subversion. To his mind, the fu- 
ture presented, as he grew older, no other vision than 
that of a great crisis, threatening the very foundations of 
the social system, from which there could be no escape, 
and which it was important to be in the best situation 
to meet. Confident of his own powers, he very natu- 
rally looked within himself for the agency adequate to 
cope with the danger. And foreseeing that this danger 
would inevitably entail civil commotion, he found it 
not difficult to convince himself that to his genius was 
allotted the control of the physical means necessary to 
restore order out of chaos. The first and most imme- 
diate duty was to be in a condition to act with effect in 
support of the government. And if this could not be 
done without resort to force, force must be at hand to 
use whenever the occasion should require it. Neither 
was his system one of aspirations purely selfish. Strong 
minds seldom fail to associate with dreams of their own 
glory the modes of exercising power for the good of 
their fellow-men. Considering their happiness as mainly 
dependent upon a sense of security from domestic con- 
vulsions, his first aim would have been to gain that end 
at any rate, even should it be done at some expense of 
their liberties. But, this fundamental point once well 
settled, those liberties might be freely enjoyed up to the 
very limits of that necessity. 

This seems to be somewhat the transcript of the 
mind of Hamilton during the last years of his life, as 
it can be gathered from a close observation of his prin- 
ciples, his language, and his action. He had been 
some time waiting for the occasion that might call out 
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the capacities which he felt that he possessed. His 
great aspiration was for military lead. And it is by no 
means unlikely that in this estimate of his powers he 
was not mistaken. Some of the elements that insure ^ 
command he certainly had. The time had now arrived 
when the field was opening to him abroad as well as at 
home. Hencp his earnest advocacy of a permanent 
army as a consequence of the difficulty that had oc- 
curred with France. Hence his still more earnest 
labors to pave the way to the command of that army ^ 
for himself. 

An army was raised — ^not such as he had contem- 
plated, but enough to begin with. The next point was 
the command ; and the nomination to that was vested 
1 the President. Nothing but an extraordinary stretch 
f his fator could bring Mr. Hamilton within reach of 
, for, in point of rank and former services, his claims 
ell far below those of many prominent officers of the 
Revolution still on the stage. But of the favor of Mr. 
Adams, at least to so great an extent as was now re- 
quired, Mr. Hamilton had his own reasons to feel very 
uncertain. Not oblivious of the secret efforts to set 
him aside at the time of his election, and too proud to 
run the risk of a refusal, he addressed himself to the 
task of attaining his end through an intermediate 
agency. This was by appealing to a power, with whose 
wishes, if once expressed, the President would deem it 
too dangerous to contend. Such a power existed in 
the person of General Washington, to whom the whole 
country looked as the individual to be called to the 
chief command, in case of exigency. And Mr. Ham- 
ilton too well knew the confidence entertained in his 
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abilities by Washington, not to be sure that he should 
himself be relied upon as one of his most useful assist- 
ants. So far every thing turned out according to his 
expectation. The President nominated Washington to 
be Lieutenant-general of the forces. And the latter 
accepted, but not without adding two conditions : one, 
that he should not be called into active service until it 
should be indispensable ; the other, that he should have 
the right of selecting the officers of his staff. In an- 
ticipation of the second condition, Mr. Hamilton had 
already opened the way to consultations with Washing- 
ton, and had pointed out the only post in which he 
would consent to serve. It was that of inspector-gen- 
eral, with the rank of a major-general. These demands 
were readily assented to on all sides, and the lists of 
the organization were accordingly made out. 

But although things had thus far gone according to 
expectation, the most important point, the designation 
of the second in command, had not yet been settled, 
or, if to be so regarded, it had not been settled auspi- 
ciously to the hopes of Mr. Hamilton. In the list of 
officers of the second rank, presented by Washington, 
nominated by the President, and ratified by the Senate 
on the same day, were three names, Hamilton, Knox, 
C. C. Pinckney. The question of priority among 
them had not been started, even though Mr. Pickering 
and Mr. McHenry directly, and Mr. Hamilton indi- 
rectly, had invoked the interposition of Washington to 
determine it at once. Such a decision involved con- 
siderations of delicacy towards the other two officers, 
which neither the President nor General Washington 
felt at liberty to overlook. According to all received 
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ideas, the elevation of Hamilton could not be regarded 
otherwise than as offensive to them. Knox and Pinck- 
ney were both greatly his seniors in the revolutionary 
army. The former had been at the head of the de- 
partment of war both before and after the adoption of 
the constitution. The latter was a brigadier-general in 
1783. If the law established in the Revolution were 
to be regarded as unrepealed, both would be entitled 
to the precedence as a matter of course. Mr. Adams 
saw no occasion to justify his going out of the path to 
set it aside. General Washington, for reasons having 
a particular relation to the quarter in which attack was 
most apprehended, inclined to prefer Mr. Pinckney. 
And, though partial to Hamilton, he was very reluctant 
to wound the feelings of General Knox, 

In the midst of these doubts, Mr. Pickering and Mr. 
McHenry, in conjunction with other friends of Mr. 
Hamilton, set in motion the most extraordinary influ- 
ences to bring about the result they desired. To Gen- 
eral Washington, in retirement at Mount Vernon, they 
represented that the federalists in congress and in the 
country demanded the elevation of Hamilton. To the 
Senate, at Philadelphia, they urged that this was the 
cherii.lied wish of Washington. These movements 
were successful so far as to make the accidental order 
ol the names, as ratified, appear to convey an intention 
to determine the rank ; but this was not enough of 
itself to counteract the legal force of the precedents 
setting the other way. Some direct act of the Presi- 
dent would be necessary, after all, or the design would 
fail of accomplishment. It was at last obtained, by 
operating upon the strong prejudices of General Wash- 
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ington. In the casual conversations in the cabinet 
upon the organization of the army, Mr. Adams had let 
drop some intimations of a wish to give a share of the 
commissions to leading military men of the opposition. 
Among the names mentioned by him of suitable per- 
sons, were those of Aaron Burr, and Peter Muhlenberg, 
of Pennsylvania. Knowing the strong dislike of the 
first entertained by Washington, intimations were soon 
given to him of the tendencies of the President, and 
of the possibility that he might, if he he did not anti- 
cipate the danger by a firm demand of the list of nom- 
inations exactly in the order presented by himself, be 
liable to have Burr forced upon him as quartermaster- 
general, or in some other confidential post. These 
representations wrought upon Washington so far as to 
bring forth the desired peremptory request, attended 
with a menace of resignation in failure of immediate 
compliance, an act so little in consonance with the 
general spirit of Washington's life and relations to the 
President, as at once to imply the existence of some 
unusual influence to produce it. The contrivers of 
this measure were not mistaken in their calculations of 
its success. Mr. Adams gave way. He referred the 
decision to the pleasure of General Washington, who 
promoted Hamilton. General Knox refused to accept 
his commission in consequence. General Pinckney, 
on the contrary, acquiesced. 

Every thing seemed at last to settle down according 
to the wishes of the cabinet. The first actual conflict 
between them and their nominal chief had ended in 
their triumph. They began to think their power es- 
tablished. Washington's place, they foresaw, would be 
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but a pageant ; and that the virtual command of the 
new army, carrying with it the direction, in conjunction 
with them, of the future policy of the nation, would 
henceforth centre in the hands of their real leader, 
Alexander Hamilton. It was, indeed, a great victory ; 
but it was of that class which is the forerunner of 
greater defeats. Mr. Adams opened his eyes to the 
nature of the situation to which it was about to reduce 
him. He keenly felt the circumstances of duresse 
under which this result had been brought upon him, 
and he foresaw, in the motives that prompted the act, 
that it was only a prelude to worse things. From this 
time may be dated the beginning of his distrust of his 
ministers and of his determination to resist their con- 
trol. 

Whilst these things were passing in the interior of 
the cabinet, Mr. Adams, with the earnest eloquence of 
his nature, was responding to innumerable addresses 
poured in upon him from all quarters of the land, 
and, in his turn, animating his countrymen to stand 
by their rulers in the trial to which the follies of 
a foreign government were subjecting them. The 
effect of the grand burst of enthusiasm that had been 
elicited, lost none of its imposing character in the 
distance at which it was seen from the other side of 
the ocean. The Directory perceived that a mistake 
had been made, which had had the effect of exposing 
them to ridicule in Europe, and of annihilating their 
influence in America. They at once disavowed the 
agents who had appeared so industrious to effect their 
designs upon the pockets of the nation by working on 
the fears of the commissioners, and quietly set in mo- 
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tion new means of recovering lost ground. The evi- 
dences of this change in their policy reached the 
President long after he had retired for the summer to 
his farm at Quincy. The gradual effect which the re- 
ception of them, from time to time, produced upon 
his mind, it is of the utmost importance to a clear 
knowledge of the subsequent events, to trace with some 
minuteness. 

It was one of the most gloomy seasons in Mr. Adams's 
life. His house was not, as he had generally known it, 
a refuge from harassing cares, a resource against public 
anxieties, a fountain at once of vivacity and of affec- 
tionate sympathy, a -treasury of judicious and faithful 
counsels. Mrs. Adams Jay stretched on the bed of 
illness, for a long time flickering between life and 
death ; and even when issuing from the trial, but slowly 
dispelling the uneasiness her frail condition could not 
but awaken. In th6 midst of his domestic sadness came 
up the serious consideration of his public situation. 
For the first time, in connection with the movements 
of Mr. Hamilton and his friends, he now understood 
the dangers which impended over him. Although not 
by any means acquainted with the whole truth, he saw 
enough to understand the nature of the expedients re- 
sorted to for the purpose of controlling his will. He 
had had more than one occasion to feel that his cabinet 
officers were effective instruments to this end, and that 
he could place little reliance upon them for the execu- 
tion of his own wishes. Yet he was to be exposed to 
the world and to posterity as the responsible instrument 
to execute a policy, in framing which no discretion was 
to be allowed him. Already the outline, so far as it 
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had been developed, alamied him. It involved de- 
mands on the public purse which he saw no means of 
supplying, without risk of convulsions, and the estab- 
lishment of a permanetit military organization, the 
necessity for which he could not understand. Above 
all, his instincts warned him, in no dubious tones, that 
the extraordinary management resorted to for the 
purpose of placing Mr. Hamilton at the head of this 
great power, was designed certainly to give to him, and 
in certain contingencies, perhaps, to the cpuntry itself, 

A MASTER. 

Whilst agitated by these doubts, letters from Fran- 
cisco de Miranda arrived. They were skilfully drawn 
to have an effect. They set forth the project, which 
had been listened to by Great Britain, and solicited the 
co-operation of the American government in its exe- 
cution. They held out the idea, not likely to be in- 
o]jerative on the supposed weak points of Mr. Adams, 
that the institutions to be given to the South American 
States, in case of success, were to be formed after the 
model which he had labored so strenuously in his 
writings to recommend. And they closed by repre- 
senting the arrangements to be now so far perfected, 
tlut upon his answer to the present application would 
the execution depend. Of the deep and intimate con- 
nection of this scheme with the system of Mr. Hamilton, 
Mr. Adams then had no stjspicion. He knew, indeed, 
that by the same channel which conveyed this dispatch, 
letters had been received both by Generals Hamilton 
-ind Knox ; but he had no idea of the extent to which 
they might be enlisted in carrying it out. There can 
ow be no doubt that Colonel Pickering, Mr. Wolcott, 
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and Mr. Mc Henry knew more about it than they cared 
to disclose ; and that the main features of the plan were 
familiar to Mr. Hamilton's friends in both houses of 
congress. Why was it that, under these circumstances, 
this important operation had no issue ? The answer is 
to be found in the situation of Mr. Adams. No one of 
the parties engaged was willing to take the risk of com- 
municating to him the whole truth. Under these 
circumstances, he acted upon the application in the 
most simple and summary way possible. "We are 
friends with Spain,'* said he, in a letter to the Secre- 
tary of State. " If we were^ enemies, would the project 
be useful to us ? It will not be in character for me to 
answer the letter. Will any notice of it, in any manner, 
be proper?'' The Secretary never ventured to answer 
the questions; and the grand plan thus perished by 
inanition. Indeed, other events were approaching 
which soon put all notion of prosecuting it with the 
consent of Mr. Adams utterly out of the question. 

On the ist of October, 1 798, Elbridge Gerry arrived 
in Boston, on his return from the unfortunate mission 
to France. Although by no means satisfied with the 
course which he had thought it proper to take, in re- 
maining after his colleagues left Paris, Mr. Adams had 
in no degree suffered his confidence in the integrity of 
his old friend to be impaired. He therefore welcomed 
him home cordially as ever, and showed himself pre- 
pared to listen with a favoring ear to any arguments he 
might have to offer in his justification. It proved the 
less difficult for Mr. Gerry to relieve himself from cen- 
sure that he was able to communicate to him good 
reasons for believing that his stay had not been without 
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its measure of utility. He narrated the last movements 
of Talleyrand, his earnestness to retain him for the 
sake of commencing a negotiation, and his professions 
of regret at his determination to depart, all furnishing 
to him symptoms of a softening on the part of the 
French Directory, and of a wish, at least in part, to 
retrace their steps. These communications were re- 
ceived by the President in a friendly spirit to the 
maker, but with a very natural distrust of the grounds 
upon which they had been based. 

Not a week elapsed, however, before intelligence 
came from a new and a wholly different quarter, to make 
upon him a deeper and much more abiding impression. 
This was received from Mr. Murray, the minister of 
the United States in Holland. It disclosed clearly 
enough the uneasiness of France at the danger of an 
approximation of her opponents in other countries 
towards Great Britain, her most formidable enemy. 
Here was visible a new motive for the sudden change 
of intentions which Mr. Gerry thought he had per- 
ceived before his departure, and a sufficient reason for 
waiting to learn more. These dispatches of Mr. Mur- 
ray, though sent through the Department of State, 
were not to be deposited there, as they involved the 
names and characters of persons in Holland, whose 
safety might be seriously implicated by exposure. This 
is a material fact in the narrative, and its bearing will 
appear presently. The contents of them were, how- 
ever, well known to Colonel Pickering, and perhaps to 
other members of the cabinet. 

Revolving these various communications in his mind 
during his retirement at Quincy, Mr. Adams could not 
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resist the belief that a possibility yet existed of avert- 
ing the calamity of war. In this spirit, he addressed a 
letter, on the 20th of October, to Colonel Pickering, 
the Secretary of State. Reminding him of the ap- 
proach of the session of congress, he proceeded to lay 
before him some thoughts which, in his opinion, de- 
served to be maturely considered, and upon which he 
requested early eiforts to obtain the advice of the other 
cabinet officers. They were comprised in two propo- 
sitions, as follows : 

The first, whether it would be expedient for the 
President to recommend a declaration of war. 

The second, whether any further proposals of ne- 
gotiation could be made with safety, or any new envoy 
named, prepared to embark, in case assurances should 
be given that he would be received. 

The symptoms of hesitation, visible in the second 
question, and still more so in the reasoning of the 
letter, seem to have burst like a clap of thunder over 
the heads of the cabinet officers. No answer to either 
question, or sign of recognition of its existence, was 
ever returned. The experiment of overruling the 
President, which had succeeded so well in the case of 
Mr. Hamilton, was now changed into a fixed policy. 
Of their system, war was an essential part. In his 
message to congress of the 21st of June, Mr. Adams 
had pledged himself **that he would never send 
another minister to France, without assurances that he 
would be received.'* To that pledge, in its most rigid 
sense, they resolved to hold him ; and, warned by this 
signal, they set themselves at once to prepare such a 
form of words for his adoption at the opening of the 
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session, as should leave him no loophole for retreat. 
Some of them had fixed their minds on a declaration 
of war. To act with more force, they called together 
a council of their leading friends, including the mili- 
tary generals happening to be assembled at Philadel- 
phia, Washington,* Hamilton, and Pinckney, where 
they matured the language of a draft intended for the 
use of Mr. Adams in his opening speech, the duty of 
offering which was devolved upon the person then sup- 
posed to be personally most agreeable to him, Mr. 
Oliver Wolcott. 

There is no reason to suppose that when Mr. Adams 
arrivedf at Philadelphia in the last days of November, 
1 798, he had the smallest suspicion of what was await- 
ing him, or of the severity of the trial to which his 
firmness was to be put. He had seen in the news- 
papers, on his way, indications of a disposition in some 
quarters to push for a declaration of war, but he had 
not regarded them as proving any settled purpose. In 
this spirit he met the members of his cabinet. The two 
questions presented in his letter of the 20th of October, 
of which no notice had been taken, were now formally 
brought forward by him. No one ventured to suggest 
an immediate declaration of war, as the President not 
only did not propose it, but his opinion was clearly 

* There is no evidence yet before the world, that General 
Washington actually took part in the consultation. 

f In writing to his wife, on his arrival, he says : " For once I 
have accomplished a journey from Quincy to High Street without 
one escorting man or horse. This was done by invention, as I 
will explain some other time." Yet this was the person chained 
by his opponents with a great fondness for forms and ceremonies. 
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seen to be adverse ; some of the members were them- 
selves not ready for it ; so it was tacitly agreed to leave 
all notice of the subject out of the speech. The great 
struggle was upon the other question : to wit, whether 
any circumstances would justify a renewal of negotia- 
tions by the United States. Mr. Adams leaned to the 
affirmative. He required, however, the manifestation 
of the strongest evidence of sincerity on the part of 
France as a preliminary condition. The paragraph 
which he prepared, expressive of his sentiment, yet 
remains among his papers. Whether it was offered at 
this cabinet meeting is not positively known, though 
altogether probable. There is evidence that the Sec- 
retary of State, at least, had had it communicated to 
him. It explicitly declared the President's disposition 
to send a minister to France or to receive one from 
there, whenever the assurances required in his former 
message of the 21st of June should be forthcoming. 
If it was submitted at this meeting, the fact that it was 
not adopted, shows that there was no inclination in the 
President to be tenacious about terms. On the other 
hand, the draft which had been prepared in the council 
already mentioned, and presented by Mr. Wolcott for 
his acceptance, proved generally satisfactory to him. 
He concurred in its recommendations, and consented 
to adopt it, but with the exception of a single passage, 
to the language of which he demurred. That passage 
stood thus : 

"In demonstrating by our conduct that we do not 
fear war in the necessary protection of our rights and 
honor, we shall give no room to infer that we abandon 
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the desire of peace. This has been wisely and perse- 
veringly cultivated, and as between us and France, 
harmony may be re-established at her option. 

^^But the sending another minister to make a new at- 
tempt at negotiation would, in my opinion, be an act of 
humiliation to which the United States ought not to sub- 
mit without extreme necessity. No such necessity exists. 
It must, therefore, be left with France, if she be indeed 
desirous of accommodation, to take the requisite steps. 
The United States adhere to the maxims by which they 
have been governed. They will sacredly respect the 
rights of embassy. Their magnanimity discards the 
policy of retaliating insult in bar of the avenues to 
peace, and if France shall send a minister to negotiate, 
he will be received with honor and treated with candor. * ' 

The purport of this language could not be mistaken. 
It was intended to put an opinion in the mouth of the 
President which would cut him off from the possibility 
of initiating a mission, no matter what might be the 
change of disposition in France. And it proposed to 
require the government of that country to originate 
the measure, which there was very little probability 
that it would do, in the attitude in which it then stood 
towards Europe. It was the United States who were 
mainly suffering by the continuance of the misunder- 
standing. Their commerce was the prey of France, 
who, in return, had no assailable equivalent exposed 
to reprisal. To require such a condition, was there- 
fore little short of insisting upon an indefinite duration 
of their own grievances, and a war on a mere point of 
form into the bargain. The President declined to 
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commit himself to any such extent. The first open 
struggle of his administration took place. His advisers 
insisted upon the adoption of the passage, some of 
them with great warmth and pertinacity. This moment 
was to decide whether Mr. Adams was yet to stand in 
history the same man who had determined to defend 
Captain Preston, the same man who had been avoided 
in the streets of Philadelphia for urging independence, 
the same man who in Holland and in France had set 
aside the dictation of Count de Vergennes, or a mere 
cipher in the most critical period and the most respon- 
sible position known in the annals of the nation. The 
course he took may be readily conjectured, if this nar- 
rative thus far has been anywise successful in tracing the 
outlines of his character. He persevered in requiring a 
modification, small in extent, it is true, but significant 
enough to answer the purpose. His version, as it stands 
in the speech actually pronounced, reads as follows: 

**But in demonstrating by our conduct that we do 
not fear war in the necessary protection of our rights 
and honor, we shall give no room to infer that we 
abandon the desire of peace. An efficient preparation 
for war can alone insure peace. It is peace that we 
have uniformly and perseveringly cultivated ; and har- 
mony between us and France may be restored at her 
option. But to send another minister without more 
determinate assurances that he would be received, 
would be an act of humiliation to which the United 
States ought not to submit. It must, therefore, be left 
to France, if she is indeed desirous of accommodation, 
to take the requisite steps. 
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'* The United States will steadily observe the maxims 
by which they have hitherto been governed. They 
will respect the sacred rights of embassy. And with a 
sincere disposition on the part of France to desist from 
hostility, to make reparation for the injuries heretofore 
inflicted on our commerce, and to do justice in future, 
there will be no obstacle to the restoration of a friendly 
intercourse. In making to you this declaration, I give 
a pledge to France and to the world that the executive 
authority of this country still adheres to the humane 
and pacific policy which has invariably governed its 
proceedings, in conformity with the wishes of the other 
branches of the government, and of the people of the 
United States. But considering the late manifestations 
of her policy towards foreign nations, I deem it a duty 
deliberately and solemnly to declare my opinion, that, 
whether we negotiate with her or not, vigorous prepara- 
tions for war will be alike indispensable. These alone 
will give us an equal treaty and insure its observance/' 

A comparison of the two passages will show the sig- 
nificance of Mr. Adams's alteration to consist more in 
what he expunges than what he inserts. The clause, 
exacting from France the initiation of a new mission 
as a preliminary step to peace, wholly disappears, and 
there remains only a requirement of acts to prove a 
pacific disposition, the withdrawal of hostility, and the 
readiness to do justice both for the past and for the fu- 
ture. Negotiation was therefore made to depend upon 
the actual return of good faith in France, and not upon 
any particular mode of showing it. And although prep- 
aration for war was still strenuously insisted upon, the 
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duration of it was made contingent only upon her per- 
sistence in refusing the most equitable propositions. 
Unobjectionable as this statement of a national posi- 
tion seems to the eye of reason and of Christian 
charity, it was received by the cabinet officers with the 
most gloomy forebodings. Mournfully did they retire 
from the conference, under a conviction that their plan 
had failed, and that their official, meant to be likewise 
their real President, after all. 

The speech was made to congress on the 8th of 
December, 1798, in presence of Generals Washington, 
Hamilton, and Pinckney, then assembled at Philadel- 
phia for the work of organizing the army, and of all 
the principal officers of the government. It was brief 
and manly in its terms, reviewing the state of the rela- 
tions with the powers of Europe, and inculcating the 
necessity of energy and union under the embarrass- 
ments with which the nation had to contend. The 
only important recommendation was one touching the 
extension of the navy. This, which was Mr. Adams's 
favorite policy, he proposed to develop to a size suffi- 
cient to guard the coast, and protect the trade of the 
coimtry, as well as to facilitate the safe transportation 
of troops and stores from any one point of the sea- 
board to every other. Upon this issue, the opposition 
chose to take the broadest ground of resistance-; so 
that the navy became one of the chief topics of dis- 
sension during this administration. And here, Mr. 
Adams's individual opinions were in perfect harmony 
with all sections of the party he represented. 

But in other points, where no such agreement ex- 
isted, the failure to control the executive in regard to 
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the possible renewal of negotiations with France, pre- 
cipitated matters to an issue. No longer sure of over- 
bearing Mr. Adams, through his cabinet, the friends of 
Mr. Hamilton immediately turned their eyes to con- 
gress, in the expectation that an appeal to them might 
avail, and that a majority could be persuaded to dictate 
to him their policy as the sentiment of the whole party. 
A meeting was accordingly summoned ; and the mem- 
bers, now largely preponderating in both Houses, very 
generally attended it. Here the expediency of mak- 
ing a declaration of war was urged, and warmly and 
perseveringly pressed. But although many of the most 
brilliant orators appeared to favor it, their eloquence 
could not avail to effect the object. A small majority 
decided the point against them. The result was de- 
feat ; and a consciousness on the part of Mr. Hamil- 
ton's adherents, that, from this time, they must con- 
sider themselves as not possessed of the ascendant in 
the party counsels, and that the future course was not 
to be one exclusively of their suggesting. 

Of course it followed, according to all recognized 
notions in political associations, that the minority, 
having been fairly outvoted, was bound to do one of 
two things, either to acquiesce or to secede. And if 
the case was not deemed important enough to justify 
the latter step, then it was no more than just to adopt 
the former cheerfully. Since war was put out of the 
question, it seemed the part of wisdom to unite, so far 
as practicable, in the intermediate policy. To this, 
however, the friends of Mr. Hamilton manifested but 
little inclination. On the contrary, their failure was 
rather the signal for laying aside further reserve towards 
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him whom they considered as the cause of it. In this 
course the Secretary of State took the lead. Far from 
respecting the confidential nature of his post, he had 
never hesitated, when he pleased, to exert his influence 
secretly to counteract the President's wishes. This had 
been strikingly exemplified in the case of Colonel Wil- 
liam Stephens Smith, Mr. Adams's son-in-law, whom 
General Washington had placed in his list of general 
officers, and whom the President had nominated to the 
Senate for an appointment. Taking advantage of his 
confidential knowledge of the President's intention. 
Colonel Pickering hastened to the Senate, privately to 
rouse, in advance, the necessary opposition to defeat 
it. The same vindictiveness was repeated at a later 
period, without, however, being then attended with the 
same success. It now flamed forth, in a vehement 
manner, against Mr. Elbridge Gerry. Not satisfied 
with preparing an official report upon his dispatches, 
so harsh in its character as to call forth the positive 
interposition of Mr. Adams requiring a modification 
of its language, he extended his annoyance to the 
point of disputing the petty items of his pecuniary ac- 
counts. Towards Mr. Adams himself he continued 
only the forms of civility, which did not restrain him 
from disregarding his wishes, neglecting his injunctions, 
and, among his circle of intimates, disparaging both his 
acts and his conversation. Thus it was that, when offi- 
cially requested, on the 15th of January, 1799, to pre- 
pare the draft of a project of a treaty and a consular 
convention, such as the United States might accept, if 
proposed by France, Colonel Pickering seems to have 
passed it over without notice. Thus it was that the re- 
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flections in his report, bearing upon Mr. Gerry, were 
not modified without stubborn resistance. The same 
state of things, though* in a far less degree, prevailed in 
Mr. Adams's relations with the secretaries of the trea- 
sury and of war. His familiar talk, never sufficiently 
guarded, was watched only to be reported for the pur- 
pose of fastening inconsistency upon his public action. 
His wishes were liable to become known abroad, and 
neutralized by anticipation, if never openly resisted in 
words. Mutual confidence could not long survive such 
a state of things. Although not fully alive to the extent 
of the combination in his cabinet with a power outside 
of it, such as it has been but very lately disclosed, he 
yet instinctively felt that he was no longer among 
friends. Hence that, if any public act should be 
absolutely demanded on his part, the execution of it 
would depend only upon the degree in which he could 
make his unaided individual energies overbear all oppo- 
sition. 

It has been remarked that the policy of the federal- 
ists of the Hamilton school was war ; that of a portion 
of them, aggressive war. The motives to it were two- 
fold. I. The preponderance which an appeal to the 
patriotic feeling of the people was giving to the party. 
2. The great military organization which it was throw- 
ing into,, their hands. With the aid of these forces, 
they trusted to procure modifications in the laws, and 
even in the constitution itself,* so to fortify their posi- 

* This seems the unavoidable construction to be put upon the 
language of Mr. Hamilton, when he speaks of " surrounding the 
constitution with more ramparts," and of " the erection of addi- 
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tion in the government as in time to render it inex- 
pugnable by the opposition. A calm examination of 
this whole theory, and a comparison of it with the tem- 
per of the American people, can scarcely fail at this 
day to convince any one how visionary, not to say in- 
discreet, such ideas really were. They were never even 
remotely shared by Mr. Adams. He roused the country 
to war, solely as a measure of defence, and to deter 
France from further persevering in her aggressions. 
The first appearance of relaxation on her part, far from 
being hailed by him with misgivings and aversion, was 

' watched with interest, though naturally not unmingled 
with distrust. At the opening of the session, nothing 
had occurred to justify in his mind any change of his 
position taken in June preceding. On the other hand, 
enough had appeared to forbid the propriety of going 
one step further, and cutting off even a chance of re- 

i conciliation. 

In this state things remained during a considerable 
portion of the session of 1 798-1 799. Mr. Adams, in 
the mean time, continued to receive communications of 
a very interesting nature from Mr. Murray, all of them 

I tending to prove a real change in the French policy. 

[ On the 2ist of January, the terms of the Directory's 
answer to the Dutch offer of mediation reached his 

I hands. They declared that the disposition of the 
French to reconciliation had been already unmistakably 
made known at Philadelphia, and they imposed upon 

tional buttresses to the constitution, a fabric which can hardly be 
stationary, and which will retrograde, if it cannot be made to ad- 
it vance." — Works, vol. vi. pp. 384, 416. 
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the government of the United States the responsibility 
of the consequences, if it should persist in misconstruing 
or repulsing it. This paper, decisive enough, had it 
emanated from any government of unimpaired charac- 
ter, was yet worthy of some consideration, if viewed 
simply as a stroke of crafty diplomacy. It threw the 
burden of perpetuating a quarrel from the French upon 
the American side. Nothing sustained the administra- 
tion of Mr. Adams so firmly as the popular conviction 
that the blame lay wholly with France, and that no 
measures of hostility had been resorted to until every 
hope of peace had been exhausted. The knowledge 
that France had made specific offers to modify her 
offensive policy, and that the offers had met with no 
attention, would soon be spread abroad by her friends,* 
and would scarcely fail to renew the strength of opposi- 
tion. These were strong considerations for at least 
listening to the proposals. Yet they were not decisive ; 
for they could not be said to contain such assurances as 
would warrant a departure from the memorable pledge 
given by the President in his message of the 21st of June. 
Ten days later, however, something came of a much 
more positive character. A letter from Mr. Murray 
was received, in which he narrated the particulars of 
his interviews with M. Pichon, the French agent at the 
Hague, respecting the nature of the assurances required 
by the terms of that message. Difficulties of form were 
interposed. But they had been at last somewhat skil- 
fully surmounted by the preparation, on the part of M. 

* The notes of M. Talleyrand to M. Pichon were actually 
printed in a newspaper in Virginia in the summer of 1799. 
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Talleyrand, of a dispatch, addressed to M. Pichon, in 
which, whilst reiterating the professions of a desire to 
come to a good understanding with America, he man- 
aged to introduce a promise, in the very words that had 
been used by the President, to wit, that a new envoy, 
if sent, would be " received as the representative of a 
great, free, powerful, and independent nation.'' This 
dispatch, thus prepared, was placed in the hands of M. 
Pichon to be by him delivered to Mr. Murray, and by 
him, in turn, transmitted to the government of the 
United States. 

The receipt of this paper filled up the measure of Mr. 
Adams's responsibility to his country. The question, 
and an immensely important one, both to his fellow- 
citizens and to himself, was how it should be met. 
Should he refuse to do any thing? In that case the 
burden of all the evil consequences to the country would 
fall upon himself alone. He might have averted them, 
had he only acted. Such an idea would ever recur to 
poison the quiet of his remaining life, and to spoil the 
remembrance of past sacrifices and services. No ! He 
could not stand still. Clearly, something was to be 
done. 

Then the question followed, what he should do. 

Should he call his cabinet into consultation, and 
prepare them for the adoption of a new measure of 
negotiation ? 

If he did take this, which was obviously, under com- 
mon circumstances, the proper course, there were strong 
grounds for believing that all his efforts would be de- 
feated, and come to nothing. Of Colonel Pickering's 
views and feelings, even with the full knowledge of Mr. 

VOL. II. — 19 
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Murray's communications, he had every reason to be 
sure beforehand. Experience had already warned him 
of the fate which the slightest intimation of an offer to 
revive a mission to France was likely to meet. The 
presentation of it in the cabinet would lead to a warm 
protest, and to the necessity of either persevering ** 
against an opposition profiting by the tactics of delay to \ 
become concerted in the Senate, or of abandoning the 
measure altogether. Judging from subsequent events, 
there can be little doubt that in these views of proba- 
bilities Mr. Adams's foresight was correct. Party 
passions had reached such a height, that if he had pur- S 
sued any ordinary course, it is nearly certain his 
decision would have been overruled, and his influence 
ever afterwards annihilated. 

No greater trial has befallen a chief magistrate of the 
United States. None greater ever befell Mr. Adams, i 
and yet this narrative has shown that he had not been 
without severe ones. But his convictions of duty were 
never more clear. War impended over the country, 
and a chance was yet left to avert it. He was bound 
not to permit that chance, however slight, to escape. 
He meditated the means in his own secret heart. 
There was but one way. He ought to send to the 
Senate a communication nominating a minister to go 
to France; and the person must be the individual 
through whom the overtures for accommodation had 
been transmitted, William Vans Murray, now minister 
at the Hague. On the i8th of February, accordingly, 
the members of the Senate, not one of whom had a 
suspicion of what was coming, were astounded by the 
reception of a message from the President, covering 
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the dispatch of Talleyrand to M. Pichon, as the motive 
to his decision to nominate Mr. Murray. The terms 
used by him were most carefully guarded in every par- 
ticular, assuming no risk in trusting too readily the 
professions of M. Talleyrand, and providing that no 
advance should be made beyond the appointment, until 
further assurances, the most unequivocal, should be 
publicly and officially given by France that the minis- 
ter npw nominated would be honorably received. 

It would be difficult, were it within the proper limits 
of this work, fully to describe the mixed and opposite 
emotions with which this proceeding was received by 
the members of the Senate. A large majority of them 
were now federalists, the greater part, devoted friends 
of Mr. Hamilton. But Mr. Jefferson, the chief of the 
opposition, was its presiding officer, and under him yet 
rallied the small band of his friends who had survived 
the political tornado of the preceding year. All were 
equally astonished. The letters of Mr. Murray to the 
President had been, for the sake of the persons compro- 
mised in Holland, kept within the knowledge of very 
few. And even some of those few had their own 
reasons for not aiding to give them publicity. They 
knew and feared the tendency of the President's mind, 
and had been endeavoring to counteract it by efforts to 
commit him, so far as they could, before the public, to 
their own views. Hence it happened that, in the ab- 
sence of all acquaintance with the true grounds of 
the nomination, the wildest conjectures were let loose. 
"Is Mr. Adams mad?'* asked a federal senator of 
Colonel Pickering, the Secretary of State, who affected 
greater ignorance than he really had. On the one 
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hand, Mr. Jefferson, the Vice-President, was full of 
poor suspicions that the President had kept back Tal- 
leyrand'is letter for months, in order to let the war 
measures go on ; and that, finding himself compelled 
to disclose it at last, he had done so only to let the 
Senate reject it. Whilst the Secretary of State, on the 
other, exultingly vindictive, informed General Wash- 
ington, three days after the event, "that the President 
was suffering the torments of the damned at the con- 
sequences of his nomination.'* 

By way of set-off against these opposite speculations, 
and to show how Mr. Adams actually felt, it may be 
as well here to introduce two private letters of his, 
written to his wife at the very time these gentlemen 
were penning their epistles. Intermixed with some 
comments upon matters of no public interest, are these 
remarks upon the memorable act. 

"22 February. 

" I have no idea that I shall be chosen President a 
second time ; though this is not to be talked of. The 
business of the office is so oppressive that I shall hardly 
support it two years longer. 

' * To-night I must go to the ball ; where I suppose I 
shall get a cold, and have to eat gruel for breakfast for 
a week afterwards. This will be no punishment. 

" Since my nomination of Murray I have been ad- 
vised by some to name my son John and Mr. King, 
with Mr. Murray. But I answer that the nomination 
of either Mr. King or Mr. Adams would probably de- 
feat the whole measure. Rivalries have been irritated 
to madness, and federalists have merited the Sedition 
Law, and Cqbbett the Alien Bill. But I will not take 
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revenge. I do not remember that I was ever vindic- 
tive in my life, though I have often been very wroth. 
I am not very angry now, nor much vexed or fretted. 
The mission came across the views of many, and stirred 
the passions of more. This I knew was unavoidable. 
The reasons which determined me are too long to be 
written." 

Of his anxieties he writes in these words : 

*'Your sickness last summer, fall, and winter has 
been to me the severest trial I ever endured. Not that 
I am at this moment without other trials, enough for 
one man. I may adopt the words of a celebrated 
statesman, whom, however, I should not wish to resem- 
ble in many things. *And now, good judge,' says he, 
* let me ask you, whether you believe that my situation 
in the world is perfectly as I could wish it ; whether 
you imagine that I meet with no shock from my. supe- 
riors, no perverseness from my equals, no impertinence 
from my inferiors. If you fancy me in such a state of 
bliss, you are wide from the mark !' '* 

The following thoughts were called out by private 
matters, but they equally elucidate the state of his mind. 

" 25 February. 

'* Frederick, Franklin, and other soi-disant philoso- 
phers insist that nature contrives these things, with 
others, to reconcile men to the thought of quitting the 
world. If my philosophy was theirs, I should believe 
that nature cared nothing for men, nor their follies, 
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nor their miseries, nor for herself. She is a mighty 
stupid wretch, according to them ; a kind of French 
woman, sometimes beautiful and clever, but very often 
diabolical ; a kind of French republic, cunning and 
terrible, but cruel as the grave, and unjust as the 
tempter and tormentor. 

"I believe nothing like this of nature, which to me 
is a machine whose author and conductor is wise, kind, 
and mighty. Believing this, I can acquiesce in what 
is unpleasant, expecting that it will work out a greater 
degree of good. If it were possible that I should be 
mistaken, I at least shall not be worse off than these 
profound philosophers. I shall be in the same case 
hereafter, and a little, a great deal better here." 

Among other modes of binding the President to a 
policy he was thought not to favor, one had been re- 
sorted to by the Secretary of State, which has already 
been mentioned in another connection. This was to 
draw up an official report, embracing a summary of the 
negotiations with France, into which the severe stric- 
tures upon the conduct of Mr. Gerry, that roused ob- 
jections on the part of Mr. Adams, were introduced. 
The incidental matter had occupied so much of his 
attention, and the effort to modify it had become so 
exclusively an object, that he seems to have suffered 
the other portions of the document to pass almost 
without notice. Construing this as approbation of 
every thing that he did not censure, polonel Pickering 
afterwards labored to fix upon Mr, Adams a charge of 
inconsistency between his action at that time and his 
nomination of Mr. Murray a month later. Feeble as 
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the reasoning is, to justify so violent a presumption, 
the following letter, written at the moment, sufficiently 
disposes of it, by showing three things : first, that he 
saw no necessity for the paper at all; secondly, that 
his approbation of it, when prepared, was quite dubious 
even after the required changes had been made in it ; 
and, lastly, that even that share which he gave, had 
been modified by the reception, soon afterwards, of 
evidence impairing its positions. Thus he deals with 
the subject, in the letter just quoted. Mrs. Adams had 
been quite sick. 

*'The report was not at last as it should have been. 
But it is very different from the report made to me. I 
scratched out a little. I wanted no report. In short, 
it is one of those things that I may talk of when I see 
you. After I sent that report to congress, I received 
a letter, which has favored Mr. Gerry*s opinion and 
made against the report. 

" I have instituted a new mission, which is kept in 
the dark, but when it comes to be understood, it will 
be approved. O ! how they lament Mrs. Adams's ab- 
sence ! She is a good counsellor ! If she had been 
here, Murray would never have been named, nor his 
mission instituted ! 

''This ought to gratify your vanity enough to cure 
you 
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These letters illustrate the difficulties under which Mr. 
Adams labored within his cabinet, in the effort to main- 
tain his own views of policy and duty. The majority 
of the Senate was not disinclined to arrogate a share of 
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control over him. After two days of delay, the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Murray was referred to a committee of 
fiv^ persons, all of them federalists. Of this committee, 
Mr. Theodore Sedgwick was chairman, who had already 
sent off to Mr. Hamilton a request for instructions what 
to do. In the mean time its members determined on 
the extraordinary step of personally visiting the Presi- 
dent, to learn the reasons, if he had any, for the measure, 
and to obtain alterations equivalent to an entire aban- 
donment of it. Such was the temper of the impetuous 
class. Perpetually indulging the hope of overruling the 
judgment of their chief, they fancied that a display of 
senatorial authority might be sufficiently imposing to 
prompt a voluntary withdrawal of his act, and save them 
the necessity of voting upon it. The chief agent, whd 
records this, was likewise the person who but eight 
years before had warmly commended, for his "uncon- 
querable intrepidity,*' the very man upon whom he was 
about to try this crucial experiment. 

Mr. Adams met this proceeding with far more mod- 
eration than it merited.* He very properly protested 
against it as an attempt to dictate to a co-ordinate 
department, but upon assurances being given that no 
official shape should attach to the results of the con- 
ference, he consented to a free conversation with the 
gentlemen. The result did not, however, correspond 
with their expectations. Mr. Adams proved quite 
impracticable. "I have, on mature reflection,*' said 
he to them, ''made up my mind, and I will neither 

* Mr. Sedgwick admits that it was " an infraction of correct 
principles," but, as usual with party men, he lays the blame of it 
on necessity. Works of Hamilton , vol. v. p. 217. 
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withdraw nor modify the nomination.'* Yet perceiving 
them disposed to transfer their objections from the 
mission itself to the person named by him to fill it, he 
did nevertheless make a corresponding change in his 
position. Should the Senate think proper to decide 
against Mr. Murray, he suggested the possibility that 
he might then propose to join with him in a commis- 
sion two other individuals, who should be sent from the 
United States whenever the requisite assurances should 
be obtained that they would be favorably received. 
This step Mr. Stoddert, his Secretary of the Navy, in 
a letter written to Mr. Adams some years afterwards, 
characterized as wise, but, in his opinion, as dero- 
gating from his personal dignity. But it is not easy to 
understand how any proposal that is truly wise is likely 
to be wanting in dignity. In this case, it would seem 
rather to have been a very just discrimination between 
firmness and obstinacy, between adherence to the sub- 
stance and concession in the form. The very fact that 
his visitors consented to enter into the second question, 
raised the strongest implication of their surrender of 
opposition to the first. 

In point of fact, the objections to Mr. Murray were 
such as senators might legitimately entertain, and as 
were not without intrinsic weight. The President's 
reasons for selecting him are obvious enough. He was 
already in Europe, where he had been resorted to by 
the French government as a medium of opening their 
communications with America. Of course they would 
be precluded from raising objections to further negotia- 
tions with the person of their voluntary choice, or, if 
they did, his testimony as to what had already passed 
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would furnish to the world the strongest evidence of 
their bad faith. Yet reasonable as were these grounds, 
and unexceptionable as was Mr. Murray himself, it 
cannot be denied that his position in the United States 
had not been so prominent as to justify laying exclu- 
sively upon his shoulders so heavy a responsibility. In 
proposing to join him with two other men of great 
weight of character, Mr. Adams did exactly what the 
country would have required of him, and rendered all 
further opposition to his policy impossible. The 
committee retired, having gained nothing but the op- 
portunity to reject Mr. Murray, without taking the re- 
sponsibility of defeating the mission. A meeting of the 
federal senators was held at the house of Mr. Bingham, 
at which this step was finally resolved upon. But even 
this poor satisfaction was denied to them. For the 
President, learning the result of their consultations in 
season, and construing it as a decisive expression of 
opinion, anticipated their formal action, by sending a 
new message early the next morning, joining Oliver 
Ellsworth, chief justice of the supreme court, and Pat- 
rick Henry, of Virginia, in the commission with Mr. 
Murray, and attaching the conditions which he had 
mentioned in his conference with the committee. This 
act was decisive. The reluctant senators had in the 
mean time received an answer from Mr. Hamilton, 
warning them that a rejection of the measure was utterly 
out of the question, and proposing no amendment be- 
yond an enlargement of the commission, such as was 
now voluntarily offered. Every objection was thus re- 
moved, and nothing was left to the remonstrants but to 
ratify with the best grace they could. Yet, singularly 
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enough, as if the judgment of Mr. Adams was ever to 
stand approved before posterity, the only one of the 
three nominations which appears on the record as unan- 
imously confirmed, is exactly that which had been ob- 
jected to, that of William Vans Murray. 

Such is the history of this, the most noted event of 
Mr. Adams's administration. The news of it spread 
rapidly over the nation. People received it with 
various and opposite feelings. Some rejoiced, not be- 
cause they hoped the country might be benefited, but 
rather that the opposition would be helped. Some 
mourned, not because the country would, in their 
opinion, suffer from it, so much as for fear lest the 
federalists should be shaken by the appearance of dis- 
sension. Mr. Jefferson exulted in the idea that " the 
nomination silenced all arguments against the sincerity 
of France, and rendered desperate every further effort 
towards war,** neither of which propositions would 
have been true, had France persevered, instead of 
changing her policy. Mr. Hamilton and his friends, 
on the other hand, inveighed against the act as a fatal 
and dishonest desertion of a settled policy, which re- 
quired war at least until the time when the French 
should publicly sue for peace. Neither was this true, 
the moment after France ceased to show a disposition 
to provoke a war. Between these hypotheses lay the 
narrow path which Mr. Adams had marked out for 
himself. Ready for war, if France continued faithless, 
he was not less ready for peace the moment she showed 
signs of returning reason. 

Great, indeed, was the responsibility of the course 
he took, and heavily would his name have been bur- 
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dened in after-ages, had the event failed to correspond 
to his expectations. As it actually turned out, there 
can be no question that the -country was rescued from 
a false step, the consequences of whichj in the view of 
the long wars that afflicted the Christian world, the 
imagination is baffled in attempting to define. In 
determining his course, Mr. Adams could confidently 
count upon no support, unless it was from that inert 
conscience of the quiet and moderate classes, which 
never approves but with reserve, or commends without 
qualification ; a conscience, the voice of which, most 
loud when there is the least necessity for its exercise, 
is too apt to be frightened into silence in the noise and 
bustle of factions, when it might do the most good. But 
even that voice could not now be immediately com- 
manded, since the materials for judgment were not yet 
before the people. As they gradually made their way, 
the effects became visible. The moderate federalism 
of the Middle and Southern States first came up to his 
support. The only two members of his cabinet who 
represented it, now ranged themselves decidedly with 
the President, and in opposition to their colleagues. 
Patrick Henjy applauded the act, although obliged for 
[icrsonal refCons to decline his place in the new em- 
bassy. It was equally sustained by the person substi- 
tuted. Governor Davie, of North Carolina. John 
Marshall, the leading mind of the rejected mission, as 
well as the pillar of his party in Virginia, signified his 
decided approbation. Jay was startled into doubts by 
the vehemence of the condemnations passed by his 
friends, whilst Knox, and Lincoln, and Dexter, and 
many others, less known but equally decided repre- 
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sentatives of federal opinions, rallied in his defence. 
The consequence was, that in a short time all direct 
attacks upon Mr. Adams for originating a negotiation 
became futile. The efforts to defeat it were not, how- 
ever, pretermitted. They now took the indirect shape 
of procrastination, in the hope, by that means, of bring- 
ing it ultimately to nothing. And so well were they 
concerted, that a will less determined than that of Mr. 
Adams would scarcely have availed to prevent their 
success. 

And here it must be conceded that a great error was 
committed by the President. Weary with the con- 
flicts of the session, and anxious to return to the only 
spot in which he really took delight, his home and his 
farm, he waited at Philadelphia just long enough to 
mature with his cabinet the points fixed as ultimata, in 
case the negotiations with France should be renewed, 
and to prepare the papers required to meet a popular 
outbreak against the direct tax, in one or two counties 
of Pennsylvania, before he took his departure for the 
summer. General Washington had been in the habit 
of doing the same thing, it is true; but Mr. Adams 
would have done well to remember that his authority, 
when absent, was not at all to be compared with his 
predecessor's, and that, great as it was, even that had 
not always been respected by some of the cabinet. 
And if this had happened with Washington, when 
there was no want of general unison in his counsels, 
how much more likely was it to occur now that marked 
lines of difference were drawn ! In truth, this would 
have been the time to come at once to an understand- 
ing with his counsellors, as to the footing upon which 
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they were to stand with him for the future. He had a 
right to demand from them, what a later incumbent in 
the same office, General Jackson, did from his cabinet, 
with energy and success, that is, either a hearty gen- 
eral co-operation in one policy, or an opportunity to 
replace them with persons who would promise it. Had 
he known the true state of things, there is no reason to 
doubt that he would have now done what he did after 
he partially discovered it. But as yet he retained some 
confidence in the good faith of his ministers. He knew 
their sentiments, and understood the nature of their 
connections, but he saw nothing in all this to prevent 
them from joining, with good-will, in executing his 
wishes. Too much trust in the honesty of others was 
the source of the mistakes which did the most to injure 
his reputation in his lifetime. It gave repeated oppor- 
tunities for acts of treachery on the part of correspond- 
ents, to whom, in the confidence of friendship, he had 
written unguarded letters ; and it at this time presented 
to his confidential officers an irresistible temptation to 
wield, without stint, the power in their hands, for the 
express purpose of controlling his plans and defeating 
his policy. 

It will be recollected that notwithstanding Talley- 
rand's assurances given in the letter to M. Pichon, the 
messages to the Senate, nominating the ministers, con- 
tained a further provision, guarding against a repetition 
of the treatment experienced by the former commis- 
sion. They were not to go to France until direct 
pledges, from the French minister of foreign relations, 
that they would be received and treated with in char- 
acter, should have been transmitted. Of course, this 
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interposed months of delay. On the 6th of March, the 
Secretary of State was instructed to inform Mr. Mur- 
ray that a literal execution of this condition must be 
insisted upon ; that no indirect or unofficial communi- 
cation of any kind would be permitted, and no varia- 
tion of the designated policy listened to, with a single 
exception, in case the Directory should themselves 
prefer to send out a minister to Philadelphia. Mr. 
Murray did not receive his instructions until May. 
On the 5th of that month, he addressed to M. Talley- 
rand a note giving the substance of them. TalleyraniJ 
replied on the 12th, by explicitly repeating the as- 
surances which had been required, and somewhat 
querulously complaining of the delays, which, as no- 
body knew better than he, the bad spirit betrayed in 
previous transactions had been the only reason for in- 
terposing. Mr. Murray at once forwarded this paper ; 
but owing to the slow transmission across the water 
customary in those days, his dispatches did not arrive 
in America until the 30th of July. 

The next day, the Secretary of State sent M. Talley- 
rand's note to the President at Quincy, with a com- 
ment, which overlooked the substantial concession it 
contained, to dwell on the language that might be 
construed as offensive. The President, on the other 
hand, saw in it only a change of policy, no matter 
what the motive that prompted it, and disregarded 
every thing else. His reply to Mr. Pickering con- 
tains these words, which comprehensively define his 
whole line of policy : 

** Still they (the French) shall find, as long as I am 
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in office, candor, integrity, and, as far as there can be 
any confidence or safety, a pacific and friendly dispo- 
sition. If the spirit of exterminating vengeance ever 
arises, it shall be conjured up by them, not me. In 
this spirit I shall pursue the negotiation, and I expect 
the co-operation of the heads of departments. 

** Our operations and preparations by sea and land 
are not to be relaxed in the smallest degree. On the 
contrary, I wish them to be animated with fresh energy. 
St. Domingo and the Isle of France, and all other parts 
9f the French dominions, are to be treated in the same 
manner as if no negotiation was going on. These pre- 
liminaries recollected, I pray you to lose no time in 
conveying to Governor Davie his commission, and 
to the chief justice and his excellency'* (Ellsworth) 
*' copies of these letters from Mr. Murray and Talley- 
rand, with a request that, laying aside all other employ- 
ments, they make immediate preparations for embark- 
ing Although I have little confidence in the 

issue of this business, I wish to delay nothing, to omit 
nothing. 

"The principal points, indeed all the points, of the 
negotiation were so minutely considered and approved 
by me and all the heads of department, before I left 
Philadelphia, that nothing remains but to put them into 
form and dress. This service I pray you to perform as 
promptly as possible. Lay your draft before the heads 
of department, receive their corrections, if they shall 
judge any to be necessary, and send them to me as soon 
as possible.*' 

The three points, alluded to as agreed upon before 
the President left Philadelphia, were extremely simple. 
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I. Indemnity for spoliations committed upon Ameri- 
can commerce. 2. The exclusion, as a question of 
negotiation, of all doubt of the wrongfulness of the 
seizure of American vessels for want of the paper called 
a role d^iqutpage ; and, 3. A refusal to continue the 
treaty guarantee of the French West Indies. With 
these landmarks, settled upon as ultimata the nth of 
March, it would seem as if, in anticipation of the open- 
ing of negotiations, the leisure before the return of let- 
ters from Europe could have been advantageously used 
to bring the necessary instructions to a state requiring 
no further delay. Colonel Pickering seems, however, 
to have given them little attention, until compelled to 
do so ; and it was six weeks from the receipt of the 
answer from France, before they had reached a state to 
be submitted to the approval of the President. A few 
days of this delay had been caused by the necessity of 
removing the public offices to Trenton, on account of 
the ravages of the yellow fever in Philadelphia. But 
a much stronger reason existed for it, a hint of which 
now, for the first time, reached the President, in a 
letter from Mr. Stoddert, the Secretary of the Navy. 
That gentleman intimated, in cautious but significant 
terms, that Mr. Adams's presence was absolutely neces- 
sary at Trenton. Simultaneously with the draft of 
instructions, a letter arrived, signed by Colonel Picker- 
ing, but understood to be concurred in by the other 
heads of department, suggesting the propriety of sus- 
pending the mission, at least for some time. Next came 
a letter from Chief Justice Ellsworth, assigning unusual 
demands upon his time in his official circuit, as a reason 
for asking early notice, in case the President should 
VOL. II. — 20 
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determine to postpone the mission. The coincidence 

was remarkable, to say the least of it. But it seems at 
that time to have roused in Mr. Adams no suspicion of 
the truth. It decided him, however, to take the advice 
of Mr. Stoddert, to go to Trenton ; and to pay a visit 
to Judge Elbworth, at his residence in Middletown, on 
the way. 

The repugnance which the friends of Mr. Hamilton 
entertained to this mission had not been diminished by 
time. They felt that its success would be disastrous to 
the war policy, the plan of the army, and of co-opera- 
tion with Britain, and fatal to the hardly won elevation 
of their chief. Hence the want of alacrity manifested 
in accelerating it, the anxious watch for something 
which might embarrass it, and the eagerness to seize 
the opportunity when it was thought at last to have 
happened. This occurred about the z6th of August, 
when the public officers removed to Trenton, at which 
time the Secretary of State received a private letter 
from Mr. Murray, announcing a new revolution in the 
Directory, with strong symptoms of the restoration of 
the Jacobins to power, and the resignation of most 
of the ministers, including Talleyrand himself. This 
letter was immediately submitted to the other heads of 
department, and a consultation held, upon the propriety 
of making it a basis for transmitting to the President, 
contemporaneously with the form of instructions to the 
commissioners then nearly ready, a joint remonstrance 
E^ainst the prosecution of the mission. It was so de- 
termined; and Colonel Pickering, with his customary 
activity when his heart was in the work, in forwarding 
lEjanother copy of the instructions to Chief Justice Ells- 
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wojth, apprised him likewise of the conclusion to which 
the cabinet had come, hinting, as there is reason to 
believe; at the expediency of his reinforcing this appli- 
cation to Mr. Adams, by sending another from himself, 
as if from an independent source. This produced the 
letter of the chief justice which has already been men- 
tioned. Altogether the combination was formidable 
enough. It had members and well-wishers far and wide 
among the class peculiarly enlisted in the views of Mr. 
Hamilton, all of whom seem to have waited, with their 
expectations raised to the highest pitch, the issue of one 
more attempt to overrule the impracticable President. 
The manner in which Mr. Adams met this assault 
seems to have entirely deceived its projectors. Appar- 
ently unconscious of what was going on, he looked at 
the papers submitted to him, with a single eye to the 
merits of the question offered to his consideration, and 
expressed the simple and natiu^al conclusion to which 
they led. In a suspension of the mission for a few 
weeks, if events in Europe should seem to demand it, 
he signified no unwillingness to acquiesce. This is the 
substance of his replies to both the secretaries, Messrs. 
Pickering and Stoddert, and to Judge Ellsworth, each 
of whom had written to him. He even went so far as 
to designate the latter part of October as the limit of 
the delay, promising in the mean while to be himself at 
Trenton by the 15th, then and there to judge what it 
was best, from a view of all the circumstances, to de- 
cide. His own opinion, in favor of the prosecution of 
the mission at the end of the period designated, from 
a*fair comparison of all these papers, can scarcely be 
mistaken. Yet the hopes which they excited in the 
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persons to whom they were addressed went very much 
further. Judge Ellsworth construed his letter as sus- 
pending the voyage. And the secretaries augured from 
theirs an increased probability of victory, through the 
means which a closer approximation with Mr. Adams 
would furnish. In order the better to concert their 
measures, Judge Ellsworth was requested to come from 
Hartford, whilst General Hamilton himself remained 
at Newark, within call. Colonel Pickering, in the 
mean time, had so entirely dropped all reserve, in his 
mode of speaking of the President, as to create in the 
minds of at least two of the cabinet a conviction that 
he ought at once to be removed. 

This was the end of the fourth and last, as it was the 
greatest trial in the public life of Mr. Adams. And 
looking back upon the details of it, as given by all the 
various parties concerned, the wonder is, that he went 
through with it in the manner which they describe. 
With his quick and inflammable temperament it would 
have occasioned no surprise, had he, at the expense of 
violent and long-continued altercations with the reso- 
lute men around him, perhaps with some loss of per- 
sonal dignity, painfully succeeded in maintaining his 
authority. That such a contest had been expected and 
provided for, there is every reason to believe. Possibly 
it might have been arranged to make a combined or 
separate protest against his perseverance, which should 
drive him to the necessity either of removing his coun- 
sellors at once, or of going on in the face of their 
declared disapprobation. Whatever may have been 
these calculations, they were destined to be signally 
disappointed. For he sustained himself without the 
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shadow of a conflict. Mr. Adams paid a brief visit to 
Chief Justice Ellsworth, at Windsor, on the 3d of 
October, in which he appears to have expressed the 
sanae sentiments to be found in his letters. Judge 
Ellsworth construed them as he wished ; yet some 
doubts must have sprung up, which drove him to accept 
Mr. Pickering's invitation to Trenton. The President 
arrived at that place on the loth, quite unwell with a 
severe cold taken on the journey. He met the mem- 
bers of the cabinet with cordiality. Yet one of the 
number perceived a difference in his treatment of them, 
especially of the New England members. Mr. Ham- 
ilton was soon on the spot also. All awaited the moment 
for a trial of strength. 

At last it seemed really to have arrived, and under 
circumstances singularly favorable to the success of 
the combination. For the news had just come of the 
only successes of the British expedition under the Duke 
of York, in Holland, and of the victorious progress of 
the Russians under Suwarrow in Switzerland. Grant a 
delay of but a few days, and the next ships might an- 
nounce Louis the Eighteenth established on the throne 
of the Bourbons. Such was the cry. The excitement 
was at its height, and the eagerness to g4.in a postpone- 
ment could scarcely be kept within control. Mr.. 
Adams watched the tone of the conversations, and 
wrote privately to his wife an expression of his amaze- 
ment at the scene. The vehemence he found in others 
had the efifect of making him perfectly calm. He had 
no faith in the predictions, and he penetrated the mo- 
tives of those who were making use of them. He saw 
it was not a delay merely, but a defeat of the mission. 
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that was anticipated. He foresaw the possibility of a 
general peace which might insulate America, and in 
this he proved correct. Whether he had any warning 
of what his ministers had in store for him, or whether 
his own sagacity sufficed to comprehend it, is not dis- 
closed. At all events, he was calm and perfectly pre- 
pared when, on the evening of the 15th of October, he 
summoned the cabinet to a meeting. They came, filled 
with expectation. He began the conference by laying 
before them the draft of instructions to the commission- 
ers, prepared by the Secretary of State, and sent for his 
approbation to Quincy, but not yet adopted, on some 
points of which he still desired their advice. It was 
accordingly discussed, amended, and finally met their 
unanimous approval. But this process consumed much 
time. It had got to be eleven o*clock, too late to begin 
upon a new discussion. The President started no fur- 
ther propositions, and the members felt that it was no 
more than proper to disperse. They did so without 
reluctance, considering the struggle as only put off, per- 
haps until morning. Great, indeed, must their amaze- 
ment have been, when, instead of a new summons, two 
of them received, before breakfast, a laconic direction 
from the President, in writing, that the papers agreed 
. upon for the use of the commissioners should be forth- 
with made out, and that the frigate United States 
should be put in readiness to receive them, and set sail 
for France on or before the ist of the coming month. 

At this remote period, the tone used by the cabinet 
officers in complaining of the issue of this contest, ap- 
pears not a little extravagant. They treat the President 
as if he had wilfully set a trap for them ; as if he had 
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deceived and cheated them out of all chance of oppos- 
ing his wishes ; as if they were the aggrieved persons, 
because he had not consented to run into the snare 
which they had set to entangle him. They now im- 
puted to him a sudden fit of caprice, just as they had 
done in November, when he refused to adopt their draft 
of a speech, and just as they had done in February, 
when Mr. Murray was first nominated. And they 
labored to make out of their studied efforts to fasten 
upon him some previous marks of acquiescence in their 
own opinions, the evidence to establish the charge. A 
calm survey of his course confutes all this. Indeed, 
the admissions which here and there occur in their own 
letters, of their fears of his disposition towards their 
policy, sufficiently prove their distrust of all these 
attributions. Else what need of the elaborate combi- 
nations made to overrule his will, beginning in Novem- 
ber of the preceding year, and steadily kept up until 
now ? Did these not sufficiently show the sense enter- 
tained of the strength and energy of character which it 
was indispensable to overcome ? Yet, the favorite 
charge against Mr. Adams, with which tbey succeeded 
in making some impression against him on the public 
mind, was wavering and inconsistency ! This seems 
like assuming that wavering and inconsistency, in the 
face of a combination so powerful as this, could effect 
about as much in executing a consistent policy as the 
most persevering firmness. Up to this time, whatever 
else had been said of Mr. Adams, not one of these per- 
sons, or any others, had ever disputed his decision and 
his energy. These were the characteristics which had 
been the most fully developed in the course of his ca- 
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reer, and made the basis of his reputation as a public 
man. Surely, at this late stage, there is no likelihood 
that he would begin to develop symptoms of a wholly 
different and opposite character. Those s)anptoms 
flight, indeed, have been perceptible, had he acted in 
any other manner than he did ; had he given way upon 
any essential point, or prayed for any intermediate con- 
cession from his opponents. They are not deducible 
from any fair construction of the whole tenor of his lan- 
guage and action during these months of trial. His 
purpose was plain at the outset, and the measures which 
he took to execute it were simple, easily to be under- 
stood, and surely calculated to reach their end. No 
doubt or delay was interposed by himself, although his 
hopes of success seem never to have been very sanguine. 
From first to last, the ruling motive was to rescue, with 
credit to the country, the imperilled principle of neu- 
trality in the wars of Europe, to which he had all his 
life been devoted. Neither is it to be questioned that 
he viewed with alarm the permanent military organiza- 
tion, which others, under his official sanction, were 
seeking to fasten on the country. He was still essen- 
tially the same man that he was when he distrusted in 
the Revolution the dictatorial powers conferred even 
on Washington. Hence when the moment came, in 
which there was ground for supposing peace might be 
restored, he did not suffer it to pass away unused. The 
result was that peace was actually made. The clouds 
rolled away from the political sky. And however 
evere the trials through which he passed to attain it, 
however deeply his name was loaded with obloquy by 
both the contending parties, he might justly have said 
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of this action, as he did to his wife in the memorable 
case of Independence : ** I can see that the end is more 
than worth all the means. And that posterity will tri- 
umph, even though we should rue. ' ' 

On the 5 th of November, the commissioners sailed 
for their destination. 

In view of the probable consequences had Mr. Adams 
permitted himself to be overruled, this independent 
act appears fully to justify the terms he subsequently 
used in defending it, as "the wisest, the most resolute 
and disinterested action of his life.*' 

Satisfied with the accomplishment of his object, the 
President retained no appearance of ill-will to his re- 
calcitrating counsellors. Only two days after his de- 
cision on the embassy, he drew up his customary call 
upon the heads of department, for their views of the 
topics proper to be presented to the consideration of 
congress in his opening speech. This call was as freely 
answered as in former cases ; and Mr. Adams used the 
materials thus supplied him as he had always done. 
One little variation, however, may deserve to be noted. 
The drafts presented by the Secretaries of State and of 
the Treasury, were not adopted to the same extent as 
heretofore, and greater recourse was had to that fur- 
nished by the Secretary of the Navy. As a whole, the 
speech is far more the emanation of his own mind than 
either of its predecessors. The main question which 
had agitated all parties, the mission to France, was 
dispatched in a few words, so ordered that all might 
assent to them. Allusion was particularly made to the 
differences which had occurred among the commis- 
sioners appointed under two articles of the treaty with 
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Great Britain, and which had put a stop to the pro- 
ceedings, A revision of the judicial system was recom- 
mended ; and, in conclusion, an earnest exhortation 
was given to a perseverance in defensive measures 
pending the negotiations. The speech is quite short, 
but in dignity and simplicity it holds its rank with all 
the other public papers of this administration. It was 
coldly responded to by the Senate, in which Mr. Ham- 
ilton's friends preponderated; and warmly by the 
House of Representatives under the guidance of John 
Marshall, who this year commenced that career at 
home which shed its lustre on some of the highest 
posts in the government during a prolonged life. He 
was the exponent of the moderate section of federalists, 
representing the Southern and Middle States, whom 
the earlier events in this administration had returned 
to congress in unusual numbers, and who now gave a 
tone to the proceedings by no means satisfactory to the 
more extreme division. For the most part they ap- 
proved of the policy of Mr. Adams, and favored a 
retreat from the violent measures of the last year. As 
a consequence, all efforts to develop the policy of a 
large army were abandoned ; loans or taxes were au- 
thorized to as small an extent as possible, and a con- 
siderable number showed symptoms of a desire even 
to repeal the Sedition Law. 

Indeed, it must be now conceded that the greatest 

iiiid most fatal error of the federal party is to be found 

in the enactment of this law. The other measure, 

:hing the relations of aliens, especially in time of 

. which was made equally the burden of complaint 

by the opposition, although it vested extraordinary 
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powers in the hands of the President, does not, on the 
whole, seem indefensible, under the general right of 
self-protection which inheres in every form of social 
organization, and which no process of reasoning will 
succeed in practically doing away. But it cannot be 
denied that the attempt to punish individuals for mere 
expressions of opinion of public measures and public 
men, to subject them perhaps to fine and imprison- 
ment, and certainly to heavy and burdensome charges 
in their defence, for exercising a latitude of speech, 
however extreme, in the heat and excitement attending 
the political conflicts of a free country, verged too 
closely upon an abridgment of the liberty of speech 
and of the press to be quite reconcilable to the theory 
of free institutions. It furnished a very strong ground 
of concentration to the opponents of the administra- 
tion, of which they eagerly availed themselves under 
the guidance of Mr. Jefferson, moderated and softened 
by the more balanced judgment of Mr. Madison. 
Hence sprang up the celebrated resolutions of Virginia 
and Kentucky, which furnish internal evidence of the 
sources from which they respectively emanated. These 
resolutions have been made, more or less, the baisis of 
theories and movements in the United States ever 
since ; but nevertheless, if they should ever be pushed 
to their practical consequences, it is certain that they 
must make a national government impossible. Thus [ 
it is and ever has been in the conflicts of men, that \ 
collision itself produces extremes of opinion, which ) 
invariably show themselves in the simultaneous de- { 
velopment of opposite errors. And the change which 
time brings about between parties, reverses the doc- 
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trines less than it does the persons who proclaim them. 
No government can afford to relax the powers which it 
is called to wield, to the extent that its enemies will be 
likely to demand. If the federalists encroached upon 
freedom, their opponents equally bordered upon li- 
cense ; if the former tended to make rigid the muscles 
of the law, the latter strove to unstring the nerves of 
liberty. Government prospers only as it stands equi- 
distant from these extremes, alike insensible to menace 
and incapable of wrong. 

The origin of these laws, which have become a word 
of fear to the popular ear in the United States, it is not 
material here to investigate, excepting so far as Mr. 
Adams can be supposed to have been concerned. That 
he had no hand in suggesting them is very certain. 
That he declined to insert in his speeches recommend- 
ations, submitted by his officers, to restrict the rights 
of aliens and of naturalization, is likewise certain. Yet 
when they had been once passed upon by the two 
houses of congress, he had no such constitutional 
doubts as would justify his declining to affix his official 
signature to them, nor any scruples about putting them 
in execution, in an emergency. On the other hand, 
he had no confidence in their value as effective meas- 
ures, and very little inclination to attempt experiments. 
It was this well-understood state of his mind that caused 
great dissatisfaction among those federalists who had 
favored their adoption. The traces are frequently 
visible in such of their letters as have come to light. 
There was in this respect a radical difference of opinion 
between these persons and Mr. Adams, which shows 
itself incidentally in other acts of his administration. 
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His disposition was naturally affectionate and his feel- 
ings tender, so that when not stirred by any unusual 
and positive emotion, there was a constant tendency 
to be lenient in deciding upon conduct. This may 
best be illustrated in the various sentences by courts- 
martial which came up for his approval ; in almost all 
of which he is found averse to the confirmation of 
harsh judgments. It is perceptible in the sluggishness 
with which he moved under the instigations of his cab- 
inet to execute the laws now in question. And it becomes 
striking in the proceedings attending the condemna- 
tions for treason, a more particular account of which 
will presently be given. From all these circumstances, 
joined to the fact of an almost total absence of allusion 
to them in his private correspondence, it is fair to infer 
that Mr. Adams's participation in the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws was confined to his official act of signature. 
So far as this goes, he is responsible for them, but no 
further. Yet his name has been associated with them 
ever since, as much as if he had been the sole contriver 
of the arbitrary policy which they have been supposed 
to symbolize. In this respect more unfortunate than 
his predecessor. General Washington, who is ever asso- 
ciated with all the most brilliant aspirations for human 
freedom, and yet of whom nothing is more certain 
than that he actually approved and defended these ob- 
noxious statutes, and that, had he been in the executive 
chair at the time of their passage, they would equally 
have received from him a cheerful signature. 

That great luminary was, at the moment reached in 
the present narrative, just setting on the horizon. 
Never more active in the mere operations of political 
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canvasses than during the preceding year, his death 
removed the last tie which bound the federal party 
together, and saved him the painful necessity, to which 
some indiscreet friends were driving him, of deciding 
whether to enter once more the arena of contention in 
person or not. Early in the summer of 1799, the idea 
had been thrown out by individuals, the friends of Mr. 
Hamilton, of effecting the displacement of Mr. Adams 
by appealing to Washington to come forth and consent 
to fill the President's chair for the third time. The 
plan had been submitted in secret to the members of 
the cabinet, who had connived at ratlier than promoted 
it, up to the time when the final struggle for predomi- 
nance took place at Trenton. That once over, no 
further restraint seems to have bound them. Consulta- 
tions took place in the New England States, the result 
of which was that Gouverneur Morris of New York 
was commissioned to address a formal supplication to 
the venerable chief to consent to help the country in 
this hour of its distress. 

Without venturing to question the motives that 
prompted this movement, it may be permitted here to 
venture a doubt whether its authors had sufiBciently 
considered the state of the times, or foreseen the em- 
barrassments into which they were about to plunge the 
person to whom they probably wished nothing but 
gocid. So bitter had party feelings become, and so 
inguine the opposition under Mr. Jefferson's lead, 
k that even Washington could no longer hope to stand 
|as the type of -the sentiments of a whole people. But 
Jiy thing less than unanimity would have thrown a 
■ cloud over the closing splendor of his day. Neither is 
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there any reason to suppose that he ever thought dif- 
ferently. At all events, he was never called to express 
an opinion. The letter of Gouverneur Morris, which 
would have forced him to it, found him on his death- 
bed, preparing for other scenes than those disturbed 
by the stormy passions of men. As he passed away, 
the effect was for the moment to calm those passions 
into silence. Persons of all shades of opinion united 
to do honor to his memory. Probably Mr. Adams had 
not been made aware of the secret movements alluded 
to. He had not been insensible to the use that had 
been made of the influence of Washington to restrain 
the freedom of his own action, but it had inspired no 
suspicion of the motives of that hero, and it in no way 
diminished the regrets he felt at his decease. Among 
the various tributes paid to his excellence, that given 
by the President in his reply to the address of the 
Senate on the occasion is remarkable for its feeling. 
Two passages of it may serve as an illustration : 

* ' In the multitude of my thoughts and recollections on 
this melancholy event, you will permit me only to say, 
that I have seen him in the days of adversity, in some 
of the scenes of his deepest distress and most trying 
perplexities ; I have also attended him in his highest 
elevation and most prosperous felicity; with uniform 
admiration of his wisdom, moderation, and constancy. 

"The life of our Washington cannot suffer by a 
comparison with those, of other countries, who have 
been most celebrated and exalted by fame. The at- 
tributes and decorations of royalty could have only 
served to eclipse the majesty of those virtues which 
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made him, from being a modest citizen, a more re- 
splendent luminary. Misfortune, had he lived, could 
hereafter have sullied his glory only with those super- 
ficial minds, who, believing that characters and actions 
are marked by success alone, rarely deserve to enjoy it. 
Malice could never blast his honor, and envy made 
him a singular exception to her universal rule. For 
himself he had lived long enough to life and to glory. 
For his fellow-citizens, if their prayers could have been 
answered, he would have been immortal. For me, his 
departure is at a most unfortunate moment. Trusting, 
however, in the wise and righteous dominion of Provi- 
dence over the passions of men and the results of their 
counsels and actions, as well as over their lives, nothing 
remains for me but humble resignation.** 

With this melancholy event faded the last hope of 
preserving harmony in the counsels of the federalists. 
Mr. Hamilton, in losing the hold he had obtained 
upon the confidence of General Washington, was com- 
pelled to surrender all further expectations of control- 
ling their policy. He foresaw that the command of 
the army, which he virtually held already, would not 
be conferred upon him in terms. Many of the induce- 
ments which had tempted him to aspire to it, had 
already been weakened by the unexpected turn affairs 
had taken both abroad and at home. The policy which 
he had originated was in ruins, and he only looked to 
save detached portions of it. But the resentment which 
he felt against the individual whose action had most 
contributed to destroy it, had taken the place of other 
emotions. It showed itself most decisively throughout 
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the attempts that were from this time made to bring 
about some sort of co-operation between the sections 
of the party. Of these, the largest in numbers sided 
with the President, whilst the minority made up in 
talents and activity for that deficiency. All were, how- 
ever, equally sensible of the pressure of the united 
opposition, and nearly all were disinclined to forget 
the risk of a common discomfiture, and perhaps a last- 
ing dispersion, in a mere conflict of personal aiscendency. 
In their minds, the danger of the success of Mr. Jeffer- 
son was imminent, and the salvation of the country from 
that peril, a vital question. In order to escape it, all 
the federalists in congress were summoned to meet to- 
gether, for the purpose of devising some means of . 
establishing concert in their future action. The imme- 
diate question related to the candidates to be presented 
at the election for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency 
soon to come on, which involved the necessity of de- 
termining the position of Mr. Adams. The minority 
warmly and earnestly demanded that he should be set 
aside. But when urged to name a substitute, they had 
none to present with the smallest prospect of success. 
It was generally felt that the retirement of Mr. Adams 
would only open the way to the accession of Mr. Jef- 
ferson. 

Sensible of the truth of this, especially in New Eng- 
land, from whence many of the minority came, they 
found themselves at last compelled to offer a com- 
promise. They consented to accept Mr. Adams as 
one candidate, provided that General Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, the same gentleman who had the year 
before so cheerfully submitted to the military prece- 
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dence of Mr. Hamilton, could be adopted as the other, 
and no understanding made of the intent in filling the 
respective places. But even this concession was more 
than it was possible to obtain. The overruling objec- 
tion was that the suspicion it would raise of bad faith 
would inevitably elect Mr. Jefferson. Hence, the best 
that could be done was to agree that the two persons 
named should be equally supported by all the federalists 
throughout the country ; it being, however, understood, 
that Mr, Adams, though designed to Jilt the first office, 
was subject to those chances of a different result which 
the peculiar operation of the constitutional provision 
might naturally present. Such are the terms of this 
compact as explained by persons belonging to the 
minority. Mr. Hamilton seems to have been dis- 
.satisfied with thern, though his friends acquiesced, 
Mr, Adams had no agency direct or indirect in pro- 
ducing them. The age of personal solicitation for high 
office had not arrived. 

In the mean time, however, two events occurred of 
grtat importance. The first was, the election of the 
legislature which would determine the political char- 
acter of New York at the presidential election. Here 
the influence of Mr. Hamilton had been exerted in 
furtherance of the design he now avowed, to set aside 
Mr. Adams in favor of Mr, Pinckney, Upon that pivot 
the selection of the federal candidates in the city had 
been made to turn just as it did at the election four 
years before. The consequence was that the moderate 
daas of men were neglected, from a fear that they might 
lean to Mr, Adams. Mr, Burr, who saw the error, im- 
lediately adapted his policy to the contingency, and 
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succeeded in connecting them with the opposition. In 
this way, General Gates, always friendly to Mr. Adams, 
George Clinton, and the Livingstons, were drawn into 
a combination with which they had little affinity be- 
yond a common enmity to Mr. Hamilton, and which, 
by attracting the doubtful voters in the city, effected 
the final return of the State to its old revolutionary 
associations, against New England, and with the ad- 
verse influence of Virginia. 

The other event was the execution of the design the 
President had for some time entertained of changing 
the members of his cabinet. With Mr. McHenry he 
had never been entirely satisfied, on the score of his 
incompetency to the laborious office to which he had 
been assigned. Complaints of him had abounded ever 
since the commencement of the administration, but 
they had grown more and more loud after his duties 
were increased by the difficulties with France. The 
traces of this are visible in the correspondence of Gen- 
eral Washington, of Hamilton, of Wolcott, and many 
other leading men. They reach even to a manifesta- 
tion of impatience with the President for not acting 
with more energy in removing him. But Mr. Adams, 
as has been already remarked, entered upon his post 
with no disposition to make changes in the administra- 
tion, and least of all in the case of Mr. McHenry, for 
whom, in his personal intercourse, he had learned to 
cherish some regard. There can be little doubt that 
the intentions of that officer were of the best ; but as 
little, that his capacity and energy were by no means 
corresponding. The consequence was, that he became 
insensibly dependent upon the abilities of Mr. Ham- 
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ilton for aid in conducting the details of his depart- 
ment, subject, however, to vacillation and change 
under the disturbing force applied from time to time 
by the will of the President himself. The effect was 
to present to the world an appearance of irregularity 
and uncertainty, which materially contributed to shake 
confidence in the system of the administration. These 
symptoms grew more perceptible as the difference be- 
tween the President and Mr. Hamilton became more 
wide. To the latter Mr. McHenry habitually deferred, 
as the director of his official administration. To him 
he looked, and not to Mr. Adams, as the guide of his 
political system. Hence his deference to the wishes 
of the latter became cold, reluctant, and dilatory, as 
the breach with Mr. Hamilton grew more positive. 

But Mr. Adams had now reached a point when he 
foresaw that a necessity might occur for the co-opera- 
tion of some one in the reduction of the military sys- 
tem who sympathized more closely with his own views. 
Washington was no longer the nominal commander-in- 
chief. His decease would involve the necessity of de- 
ciding upon the position of Mr. Hamilton as the next 
in command, on which he had made up his mind be- 
forehand. And he knew Mr. McHenry* s relations too 
well, and had experienced too much of his opposition 
in his cabinet, not to comprehend the necessity of his 
removal, if he desired to make sure of the execution 
of his own policy. Yet there is no knowing how long 
he might have delayed his action, but for an accidental 
conversation which terminated in an open variance. Of 
this conversation, Mr. McHenry afterwards furnished 
to Mr. Hamilton his own version. It is fair to infer 
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from it at least this, that Mr. Adams lost his temper, a 
failing for which Mr. Hamilton afterwards made him 
pay a severe penalty, and for which he sometimes re- 
proached himself. He was thus led on to say many 
unguarded, and some harsh things, that might have 
been better omitted, at least in presence of an enemy 
on the watch to take advantage of them. So far as 
they wounded the feelings of Mr. McHenry, Mr. Adams 
afterwards regretted them, for no man ever bore less 
malice in his composition. But he did not regret the 
step to which they brought him. Mc Henry's resigna- 
tion was no sooner offered than accepted, to take effect 
in three weeks. 

The case of Colonel Pickering came next. Falling 
into his office rather by accident, he had manifested in 
the performance of its duties great industry, punctuality, 
courage, and qualifications, if not of the first class, cer- 
tainly far from discreditable to himself or to the coun- 
try which he had been called to represent. His public 
papers have the merit of clearness, directness, and sim- 
plicity. Had he contented himself with an exclusive 
devotion to his duties, and a faithful co-operation with 
the objects of his chief, there never could have been a %il[[!j 
question of his removal. But herein was his great mis- 
take. Never much used to the control of his vehement '""" 
impulses, he construed his position as permitting him 
the right not only to dispute in private, but to coun- 
teract both in public and private, such portions of the 
measures of the President as he happened to disapprove. 
Neither was this all. He did not hesitate to use the in- 
formation which he obtained by virtue of his confiden- 
tial relation, the more effectually to promote his views. 
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The acts and the language of Mr. Adams were noted 
and reported, not less than the details of his official 
policy, for the sake of either controlling or defeating it, 
and at any rate of discrediting him. No similar prac- 
tice has occurred since that period. Of the extent to 
which it was carried, Mr. Adams was never made fully 
aware. If he haxi known what has since been disclosed, 
it is impossible to suppose that Colonel Pickering could 
have remained in his cabinet a day after the 6th of 
July, 1798. Why he knew no more than he did, might 
cause a little wonder, considering that Colonel Picker- 
ing was not a man of concealments, if all history did not 
show that people around a ruler, whose evidence is really 
worth having, are seldom forward to acquaint him with 
unpleasant truth. He did know enough, however, from 
the revelations made at the time of Mr. Murray's nom- 
ination, and still more at Trenton, during the memor- 
able struggle six months later, to become convinced 
that his duty to himself required the presence of an ad- 
viser in the State department in whose fidelity he could 
have full confidence. Accordingly, he seized the op- 
portunity now presented by the resignation of Mr. 
McHenry, to extend to Colonel Pickering the offer of 
retiring in the same manner. This was done in a 
perfectly unexceptionable form, although no room was 
left to doubt the alternative in case of his refusal. The 
reply of Colonel Pickering is not in his customary style. 
It is not direct, nor logical in adapting the premises to 
his conclusion. It dwells upon his poverty in a manner 
that, if it meant anything, seems to deprecate the stroke 
which his own conduct J as he could not fail to know, 
had deprived him of the right to resent. For his col- 
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leagues, who had been best acquainted with it, mani- 
fested no surprise at the sentence. Some of them had 
expected it would happen earlier. If then he felt it to 
be inevitable, it would have been more digniiied not to 
plead in mitigation of it. Especially as he was full of 
schemes of vengeance, which he communicated at once 
to Mr. Hamilton, offering to supply him with many 
facts which his official station had put in his power, to 
make up what he called *'a frank and bold exposure of 
Mr. Adams. '^* 

This intimation met with a favorable reception from 
the person to whom it was addressed. The nomina- 
tions of John Marshall, of Virginia, as Secretary of 
State, in the place of Colonel Pickering, and of Samuel 
Dexter, of Massachusetts, as Secretary of War, instead 
of Mr. McHenry, sufficiently indicated the intentions 
of the President. They had been received with satis- 
faction by the moderate federalists, whilst they were 
viewed by the others as precluding all further insinua- 
tions of bargaining with the opposite party, in which 
they had largely indulged, and, at the same time, a 
sure presage of the downfall of their own influence. 
Anxious to ascertain, by personal observation, the 
probability of averting this calamity by the substitu- 
tion of General Pinckney for Mr. Adams as the Pres- 
ident for the next term, Mr. Hamilton undertook a 
journey through Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island, the States where the people were sup- 
posed to be the most likely to make difficulties, on 
account of their attachment to the latter. This was 



* Hamilton's Works^ vol. vi. p. 443. 
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executed in the month of June, 1800. The issue was 
not favorable to his hopes. He found " the leaders of 
the first class generally right, but the leaders of the 
second class were too much disposed to favor Mr. 
Adams. *' The remedy was an exposure of the sort 
which Colonel Pickering had proposed. Of course, 
he and McHenry could be relied upon for aid in sup- 
plying the materials. But that was not enough. Re- 
course must be had to another person still in place, and 
able to betray all the movements of the cabinet down 
to the last moment. That person was Oliver Wolcott, 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose fidelity Mr. Adams 
never for an instant suspected ; who had always so care- 
fully regulated his external deportment, that no one 
could suppose him likely to become the secret channel 
through which all the most confidential details of the 
administration, of which he was a part, should be fur- 
nished, with the intent to destroy its head.* Yet such 
is the fact which history now most unequivocally dis- 
closes. Instead of being too suspicious, as the enemies 
of his own household chose to describe him, the Pres- 
ident had, in the excess of his confidence, retained in 
his bosom the most subtle and venomous serpent of 
them all. 

The session of congress had been marked by a more 
decided preponderance of the federalists in both 
branches than had been the case for years. But in the 
House the accessions had not been of the more violent 
class. The effect of this was visible in the legislation, 
the character of which was moderate, creditable, and 

* Wolcott to Hamilton. Works, vol. vi. p. 444. 
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judicious. All thoughts of the great military organi- 
zation which had been contemplated, were at once 
abandoned. The plans of expenditure which threat- 
ened severely to burden the growing energies of the 
people were reduced ; whilst measures were continued 
to enforce and confirm the system of naval defences, 
and to persevere in the interdict of all commercial in- 
tercourse with France. Several important laws were 
enacted of a purely domestic character, calculated to 
quiet past difficulties, or to develop the resources of the 
country. The dulness of ordinary legislation was now 
and then relieved by eloquent debates. The most im- 
portant of these related to an instance of extradition 
of a seaman charged with crimes committed on board 
of a British frigate. It was the case of Thomas Nash, 
or, according to the opposition, who insisted that he 
was an American and improperly surrendered, of Jona- 
than Robbins. This discussion elicited a display of 
the abilities of the House on both sides, and terminated 
in a speech from John Marshall, which at once settled 
the question, and established his own reputation as the 
first man pf the assembly. Taken all in all, there are 
few portions of the legislative history of the country, 
to which the historian can look back with more pride 
and satisfaction than to the details of this session. The 
Lower House was yet a deliberative assembly, confin- 
ing itself to the objects before it, and discussing them 
in a business-like and yet a comprehensive spirit ; and 
the Senate was a select council of statesmen, true to 
their duties, not ambitious of logomachy, and not 
making their honorable station subsidiary to other ob- 
jects with which it has no natural or legitimate con- 
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nection. If the federalists have sins to answer for, 
that of letting down the dignity of the government is 
not among them. The result of their action at this 
period was greatly calculated to increase the public 
confidence in the wisdom and discretion which they 
brought to the direction of affairs. That such would 
have been the effect, had it not been for^the untoward 
nature of the events that followed, there is strong rea- 
son to believe. 

Previously to entering upon these, it is necessary to 
explain one other circumstance which contributed to 
keep open the breach now made in the ranks of the 
federal party. Some time in the spring of 1 798, there 
had taken place in Northampton County, in Pennsyl- 
vania, as has already been mentioned, an armed resist- 
ance to the levy of the direct tax, which spread into 
two or three of the neighboring counties, and for a few 
days assumed an appearance so alarming as to justify 
the President's proclamation and orders to equip a 
military force to put it down. The mere apparition 
of this force proved sufficient to effect the object. 
The men who had taken the lead in the disorders, 
being deserted by their fellows, were made prisoners, 
and handed over for trial to the courts. The princi- 
pal one was a person by name John Fries, who was 
found with arms in his hands, acting as a chief, al- 
though he seems to have possessed few qualities to 
recommend him for any such elevation. His asso- 
ciates, generally from among the German population 
of the State, proved to be of a low order of intelli- 
gence, utterly unequal to devising any scheme of con- 
certed resistance to rightful authority. At the next 
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term of the United States circuit court, which took 
place in a few weeks, Fries was put upon his trial, on 
the charge of treason, and, after nine days spent in 
the proceedings, was found guilty by the verdict of a 
jury. The result was immediately communicated to 
Mr. Adams, at Quincy, by Colonel Pickering and by 
Mr. Wolcott, in separate letters, expressive of their 
satisfaction. The latter incidentally mentioned that 
Mr. Lewis, of counsel for the prisoner, had on all 
occasions during the trial insisted that the offence 
committed did not amount to treason. He likewise 
reported the remark as coming from Fries, that persons 
of greater consequence had been at the bottom of the 
business. 

Both these suggestions seem to have had much weight 
in the mind of Mr. Adams. He deeply felt the respon- 
sibility imposed upon him. To Colonel Pickering he 
replied in these words : 

'* The issue of this investigation has opened a train 
of very serious contemplations to me, which will require 
the closest attention of my best understanding, and will 
prove a severe trial to .my heart. 



>> 



To the attorney-general, Mr. Lee, he sent a request to 
obtain a sight of Mr. Lewises reasons for his opinion, 
whilst to Mr. Wolcott he wrote for information as to 
the character of Fries, the nature and extent of the 
combination of which he appeared to be the head, and 
the truth of his intimation, that others of greater im- 
portance were behind the scenes. He ended with 
these words : 
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*' It highly concerns the people of the United States, 
and especially the federal government, that, in the 
whole progress and ultimate conclusion of this affair, 
neither humanity be unnecessarily afflicted, nor public 
justice be essentially violated, nor the public safety en- 
dangered/' 

These letters were received by the persons to whom 
they were addressed, with some dismay. They did 
not understand why the President should entertain his 
own views of the law, after the proper court had adju- 
i dicated upon it, and they honestly thought that the 

public safety required an immediate example to be 
I made of Fries. *' Painful as is the idea of taking the 

I life of a man,'' said Pickering, '*I feel a calm and 

I solid satisfaction that an opportunity is now presented, 

in executing the just sentence of the law, to crush that 
spirit, which, if not overthrown and destroyed, may 
proceed in its career, and overturn the government." 

Obviously two different views of duty are here pre- 
sented, both conscientiously held, but having their 
source in radical differences of natural character. A 
conflict between them was, for the time, postponed by 
the decision of the court that condemned Fries, which 
granted a new trial, on the ground that one of the 
jury was proved to have prejudged the case. Another 
long and very elaborate hearing followed. Judge Chase 
now presiding instead of Judge Iredell, the issue of 
which was the same as before, the condemnation of 
Fries. This involved the fate of two other persons de- 
pendent upon the views taken of the same general 
testimony. Once more the question of ordering their 
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execution came up for the consideration of the Presi- 
dent. It was just at the moment when the change was 
taking place in his cabinet officers, and whilst but three 
persons remained to advise him. To those three he 
therefore submitted, on the 20th of May, a series of 
thirteen questions, the drift of which sufficiently shows 
the state of his own mind.* The answer, given on the 
same day, showed a division of opinion among the 
three ; Mr. Wolcott remaining unshaken in his belief 
that the execution of all three was demanded in order 
"to inspire the well-disposed with confidence in the 
government, and the malevolent with terror;*' the 
other two believing that the execution of Fries would 
'* be enough to show the power of the laws to punish.*' 
But even they inclined to the execution of the three, 
rather than to have all three released. 

In this case the cabinet could not complain that they 
had not been consulted at every step. But that seems 
to have made no difference in the feeling with which 
at least one of the disaffected viewed the direction of 
the President, given the next day, that a pardon should 
be made out for all the offenders. As usual, an effort 
was made to prove inconsistency, and from thence to 
deduce a personal motive for the act. It was a ** fatal 
concession to his enemies." The act was "popular 
in Pennsylvania." Such was the tone of the disap- 
pointed federalists, who saw in it, and, so far, very 
correctly, another divergency from the policy which 

* The view of treason opened in this case there is no room 
here to consider. It must infalJibly come up for revision at some 
time or other in the courts of the United States. 
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they would have introduced into the federal govern- 
ment. In truth, there is no need of searching deep to 
find causes for the opposite opinions generated by this 
event. They lie thickly spread upon the surface of the 
correspondence during this administration, much of 
which is laid before the world in the present work. 
They are the legitimate offspring of the division of 
opinion into three forms, which has been distinctly 
developed in the action of all the administrations in 
America since the first, and which must ever show 
itself in nations enjoying free institutions, wherever 
they may be found. 

This is the period when the administration of Mr. 
Adams for the first time appears as a consistent whole. 
His cabinet was now substantially in harmony with 
him. Only one member of it remained to repine at 
the policy indicated, secretly to wish it defeated, to 
disparage the acts and motives of his chief and his 
colleagues, and to betray all the proceedings to their 
enemy.* Henceforth there is no room for details, as 
the administration pursued the even tenor of its way, 
laboring to smooth off the external difficulties with 
which it had to contend. In this task it was eminently 
successful. Mr. Marshall, the new Secretary of State, 
set in motion a negotiation which put an end to the 
irritations that had followed the inability of the two 
different commissions under Mr. Jay^s treaty with Great 

* " If I can escape from the toils without loss of character, I will 
take care not to expose myself to such risques as I have of late 
encountered." Such is Mr. Wolcott's confession of his state of 
mind at the time of his resignation. 
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Britain to come to an understanding. And out of the 
obscurity the signs of peace began to dawn even on the 
continent of France. Napoleon had at last stepped in 
to the place which he had long kept in his eye, pushing 
down, on tlfe one hand, the relics of the old rigime^ 
and, on the other, the crumbling columns of the revo- 
lutionary temple. To him a quarrel with America 
seemed purely preposterous. It followed, as a natural 
consequence, that peace became only a question of 
terms. He who was busy in holding in his vigorous 
grasp the reins of Europe, was not likely to have his 
attention long turned aside by the complaints from the 
United States of an anterior policy for which he him- 
self had no respect. Yet the conqueror of Marengo 
could not be expected to consent to have concessions 
dictated to him by any power which had not ready 
means at hand to enforce them at the point of the 
bayonet. The American commissioners, fully con- 
scious of the delicacy of their situation, accommodated 
themselves to it with dexterity and judgment. The 
treaty, which was the result, like many other instru- 
ments of the same sort before and since, touched but 
lightly on the causes of grievance between the two 
countries, and seemed to grant little redress to the 
wrongs of which America justly complained. But it 
gained what was of more worth to them ; and that was, 
a termination of all further danger of war, and a pre- 
vention of the causes of future difficulties. And even 
what it lost of redress was the consequence not so 
much of the treaty itself as of the temper of the Senate, 
which caused one of the articles to be expunged as a 
condition of its ratification. The nature and conse- 
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quences of this amendment will be explained presently. 
It is sufficient how to say that these measures had the 
effect of re-establishing the neutral policy of the United 
States, which had been for years in imminent peril, 
and of smoothing the way to the period of great pros- 
perity which followed. It is difficult to imagine any 
other result of the turmoil and conflict of opinions that 
had so long prevailed, which, on the whole, deserved 
to insure a better return of gratitude to its authors, from 
the great body of citizens most deeply interested in the 
country's welfare. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, from that day to this, an 
award of merit for such a successful termination of the 
difficult task of this administration has been entirely 
withheld. The causes of this must now be explained, 
jj however painful may be the task. The federal party 

could have easily borne the trial of the appeal to arms 
against France and of a direct tax. It might have gone 
safely through the fire of the Alien and Sedition Laws, 
and its corollaries of the Virginia and Kentucky resolu- 
tions. Possibly it would have breasted the odium of 
an army needlessly large, and organized for other than 
its ostensible objects. But it could not be expected to 
endure the cross of bad faith. The moment when an 
active minority determined to adopt a line of conduct 
marked by indirectness of purpose even to treachery, 
was the moment when wise and patriotic citizens had 
reason to foresee that shipwreck must inevitably ensue. 
Although the truce which had been agreed upon by 
the two divisions of the party, at the close of the session 
of 1800, had been predicated upon a concession of a 
fair and equal support of Mr. Adams and Charles Cotes- 
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worth Pinckney, as candidates for the highest office, 
the d^ignation of Mr. Adams for the preference being 
rather understood than avowed, it very soon became 
known that Mr. Hamilton and his friends felt at liberty 
to exert themselves to the utmost, in secretly decrying 
the character and conduct of one of the persons, for the 
sake of creating an ultimate preponderance for the 
other. The word was confidentially given out that 
Mr. Adams must be sacrificed. To this end informa- 
tion was to be privately furnished of the defects in his 
character, which were relied upon as a justification for 
this extraordinary course. As yet but a very small por- 
tion of the correspondence, through which this plan 
was attempted, has found its way to the light. To 
dwell on its unpleasant details is no part of the present 
purpose. It bears on its face the verdict which posterity 
will not fail to pass upon it. All the prominent actors 
betray their sense of its character so clearly as to make 
forbearance to expose it no virtue. The letters of 
Oliver Wolcott, of Fisher Ames, of George Cabot, of 
James McHenry, of Benjamin Goodhue, all equally 
plead guilty to the tortuous expedients of political 
rancor. Yet nobody will charge them with deliberate 
malice or dishonesty. They were servants of a will 
stronger than their own ; of a spirit that could never 
brook a superior nor abide an equal ; of one whose dis- 
appointment had been as great as his aspirations, and 
whose self-restraint yielded under the temptation of 
wreaking his vengeance upon the person who had oc- 
casioned it. Mr. Hamilton's rivalries, whether with 
Jefferson, with John Adams, or with Aaron Burr, were 

never kept within the limits of defensive or moderate 
VOL. II. — 22 
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warfare; and to this cause it was that he owed his 
premature and inglorious downfall. 

Mr. Adams on his side was not of a spirit to be 
daunted by denunciation, or to permit himself to be 
sacrificed without a murmur. He had formed his own 
opinions of the policy of Mr. Hamilton and his friends, 
which had impaired his confidence in them, not less 
than theirs had become impaired in him. The measure 
which they had first proposed to him under the name 
of co-operation with Great Britain, he now fully be- 
lieved to have been intended only as a preliminary to 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, which would have 
shut out all prospect of further preserving a neutrality 
!| in the wars of Europe.* And indeed, it is diflScult at 

this distance of time to resist the conviction, that such 
must have been the consequence of their system, even 
conceding that they may not themselves have foreseen 
it. But such an admission can be made only at a heavy 
expense to their sagacity, so that the inference from the 
testimony on record is rather that they acted from design. 
At all events their course had so far committed them, as 
to render great prudence advisable in avoiding to give 
cause for an exposure of these difierences. Such pru- 
dence they unfortunately did not exercise. Intelligence 
of their endeavors to destroy his character and reputation 

* Mr. Gibbs, whose admissions must be taken as superseding 
the necessity of further citation of authorities, so far as they relate 
to the policy of this section of the federalists, concedes that "an 
alliance might have taken place ;*' but he says, " it would have 
been for common defence." Vol. ii. p. 219. Mr. Hamilton, how- 
ever, expressly declares that he contemplated offensive operations. 
Works^ vol. V. p. 184. 
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soon reached the ears of Mr. Adams, as it could scarcely 
fail to do, however secretly they might labor. In this 
crisis he was not likely to confine himself to defence. 
Cool and collected when summoned to act in public on 
any emergency, he was seldom in the habit of resisting 
his natural impetuosity in the less guarded hours of pri- 
vate intercourse and familiar conversation. Then it 
was, that he would give to his language the full impress 
of his vehement will. He spoke out his thought with 
the force which only indignation gives. This must be 
confessed to have been his greatest disqualification for 
success in public life, which requires, above all things, 
an open countenance with closed lips, the offspring of 
an impassible heart. Mr. Adams had nothing of this. 

I His nature, though placable, was ardent, and it occa- 
sionally impelled him to say more than he really meant, 
which he sometimes himself described as rodomontade, 
and to express even what he did mean much too sharply. 
* These were errors, it is true, but at least they sprang 
from qualities thoroughly honest. The consequence 
was, that his language excited a greater degree of sen- 
sibility in the objects of his attack from its unsparing 

* directness. He charged the hostility waged by Mr. 
Hamilton and his friends against himself to their dis- 
appointment in failing to establish through his aid the 
desired connection with Great Britain, against France. 

^ And his statement may now be affirmed to have been in 
substance correct, without the necessity of implying the 

' existence of wrong motives in them. Yet such a charge 
could not fail at that time to strike deeply at the influ- 
ence of those at whom it was levelled. The evidence 
how much they felt it, is visible in their secret letters. 
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The danger was great that even the relatively small 
popular force they could command, would dwindle 
away, and leave nothing but leaders. It was plain, too, 
that their plan of setting aside Mr. Adams by obtaining 
an equal vote for General Pinckney, was breaking down. 
There were those in New England, who, when they 
learned the object of the scheme, could not be induced 
to sacrifice Mr. Adams. Mr. Hamilton had become 
convinced of it by personal observation. The conse- 

^'^ quence was inevitable, that the success of the federal 

party would make Mr. Adams President. And to this, 
involving, as he foresaw it must, the loss of all power 

I over the next administration, he was not prepared to 

bring his mind to submit. He proceeded to take his 
measures, in order to prevent it. 

It has already been mentioned that Mr. Hamilton, im- 
mediately upon his return from New England, applied to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for details of confidential 
transactions in the cabinet, to be used by him ''among 
discreet persons,** to destroy their faith in Mr. Adams. 
But this was not the only object he had in view ; for in 
the same letter he added an intimation of a design to 
write to Mr. Adams, touching certain reports in circu- 
lation of allusions made by him, in conversation, to the 
existence of a British faction, of which he, Hamilton, 
was named as one, and to demand an explanation. He 
added these words: ''Mr. Adams's friends are indus- 
trious in propagating the idea, to defeat the efforts to 
unite for Pinckney. The inquiry I propose, may fur- 
nish an antidote and vindicate character. What think 
you of this idea? For my part, I can set malice at 
defiance. ' * 
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From this language it would seem clear, that the 
project of calling upon Mr. Adams had its source in 
other motives, than a quick sense of personal injury. 
It was a politic movement designed to neutralize the 
labors of Mr. Adams's friends to defeat the success of 
Mr. Pinckney. The effect of calumny upon himself, 
he professed not to apprehend. 

Mr. Wolcott replied to this letter on the 7th of July. 
He evidently understood Mr. Hamilton in the sense just 
given. He cheerfully agreed to furnish the requisite in- 
formation, so soon as he could arrange his papers, much 
disturbed by his late official removal to the new seat of 
government, because he thought * * it would be a dis- 
grace to the federal party, to permit the re-election of 
Mr. Adams." And he closed by saying, "You may 
rely upon my co-operation in every reasonable measure 
for effecting the election of General Pinckney.'' 

On the ist of August the call upon Mr. Adams was 
accordingly prepared. As addressed to a person then 
holding the office of President of the United States, 
and endeavoring to make him responsible not only for 
reports of his own conversations, but also for the sup- 
posed language of his political adherents, it is very 
obvious, that Mr. Hamilton could not have expected 
any reply. Very certainly, propriety demanded that 
^none should be made. Mr. Hamilton in point of fact, 
did not anticipate a reply. For only two days after- 
wards, and seven days before his note reached Mr. 
Cabot, through whom it was forwarded to Mr. Adams, 
he wrote again to Mr. Wolcott, expressing impatience 
at the delay of the promised statement, and announc- 
ing an intention to proceed at once to a publication of 
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his opinion of Mr. Adams, as " best suited to the plain 
dealing of his character/' Then, with the singular in- 
consistency which marks almost every step of these 
proceedings, he went on to show how little he felt that 
he was acting up to the honest character which he 
claimed for himself. The words are too remarkable to 
be omitted. 

** There are, however,*' he says, "reasons against it. 
And a very strong one is, that some of the principal 
causes of my disapprobation proceed from yourself, 
and other members of the administration, who would 
be understood to be the sources of my information, 
whatever cover I might give the thing, 

** What say you to this measure? I could predicate 
it on the fact, that I am abused by the friends of Mr. 
Adams, who ascribe my opposition to pique and disap- 
pointment ; and could give it the shape of a defence of 
myself ' ' 

Surely this language will scarcely answer to any defi- 
nition of the term plain dealing. It sufficiently shows 
that the demand of an explanation was a mere cover to 
an attack which Mr. Hamilton had for some time de- 
signed to make, out of the materials with which his 
confederates of the cabinet had been steadily supplying 
him during the whole period of the administration. 
And that he was withheld from it only by the fear of 
betraying the sources from which he had got his infor- 
mation. This difficulty pressed hardly not on him 
alone, but upon the confidential friends to whom he 
communicated his intentions. George Cabot, Fisher 
Ames, and Oliver Wolcott himself grew pale at the 
idea of an open assault upon the President. They all 
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wrote letters of remonstrance, dwelling upon the im- 
putation of breach of faith to which it exposed them 
with their own friends, if the design of destroying Mr. 
Adams should be avowed, and upon the absurdity of 
the other position, of continuing to uphold as a candi- 
date a person whom the argument was intended to prove 
wholly unfit for the office. These three letters supply 
a curious but painful picture of the moral difficulties, 
into which honorable men sometimes allow themselves, 
in the heat of party passions, to get entangled. But a 
deeper shadow falls upon it, when the fact is perceived 
that the concluding advice of all three is, not to with- 
hold the attack, but only to withhold the name of the 
assailant. It would be safer to make it anonymously. 
This proposal to skulk in ambush could not have fallen 
pleasantly on the feelings of Hamilton, even when 
under the unnatural tension to which they were now 
subjected. Neither would the stroke be nearly so 
effective. He concluded to prosecute his purpose, re- 
gardless equally of their good and bad advice ; and on 
the 26th of September he transmitted to Mr. Wolcott 
the draft which he had prepared, with a request that he 
would " note exceptionable ideas or phrases." " Some 
of the most delicate of the facts stated," he added, 
** I hold from the three ministers, yourself particularly ; 
and I do not think myself at liberty to take the step 
without your consent. I never mean to bring proof y but 
to stand upon the credit of my veracity." 

The reply of Mr. Wolcott is long. It corrects many 
statements in the draft, and dissuades the publication of 
others. But its most remarkable admissions appear in 
the conclusion. He says : 
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"As to the measure itself, I can give no opinion. 
My feelings and individual judgment are in favor of it. 
I never liked the half-way plan which has been pursued. 
It appears to me, that federal men are in danger of 
losing character in the delicate point of sincerity. 
Nevertheless, when I consider the degree of support 
which Mr. Adams has already received ; that our friends 
in Massachusetts say that they still prefer the election 
of Mr. Adams ; that the country is so divided and agi- 
tated as to be in some danger of civil commotions, I 
cannot but feel doubts as to any measure, which can 
possibly increase our divisions. You can judge of the 
state of public opinion in the eastern States better than 
I can. If the popular sentiment is strong in favor of 
Mr. Adams, — if the people in general approve of his 
late public conduct, or if there is a want of confidence, 
for any reason, in General Pinckney, I should think the 
publication ought to be suppressed ; on the contrary, if 
the publication would increase the votes for General 
Pinckney, and procure support to him in case he should 
be elected, it would certainly be beneficial. Notwith- 
standing your impressions to the contrary, I am not 
convinced that Mr. Adams can seriously injure your 
pjiaracter.** 

It should be recollected that the professed object of 
JVfr. Hamilton's paper w^as the defence of character. 
How little stress Mr. Wolcott laid upon it, is shown 
plainly enough in this extract. What he considered to 
be the true object, is likewise clear. If the attack 
could be the means of politically destroying Mr. Adams, 
or of establishing General Pinckney, it was worth 
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making. If, on the oth.er hand, Mr. Adams was likely 
to maintain his ground in the affections of the people of 
Massachusetts, the publication which was to prove his 
unfitness for their confidence was to be suppressed. 
Surely no more can be necessary to prove that he 
viewed the thing as a pure electioneering device. Not 
so with Mr. Hamilton, however. He went on to print, 
without giving his friends any assurances of the mode in 
which he meant ultimately to use his paper. Perhaps 
he had not made up his own mind, down to the mo- 
ment when an accident is supposed to have settled it 
for him. His arch-enemy, Aaron Burr, by some means 
not yet fully explained, got access to the sheets whilst 
passing through the press, and caused extracts to be pub- 
lished in the opposition newspapers far and wide. The 
partial use thus made of the attack, was assigned as a rea- 
son for authorizing a complete publication. So it came 
out, under the title of a ** Letter from Alexander Hamil- 
ton, concerning the Public Conduct and Character of 
John Adams, Esq., President of the United States." 
This was in the very last week of October, but a short 
time before the choice of electors in the different States. 
If the single purpose had been to defeat Mr. Adams at 
all hazards, no more propitious moment could have 
been thought of. Yet, with the singular fatality of re- 
tribution, which more than once attended the acts of 
Mr. Hamilton, the sequel showed that, at the instant of 
this publication, he was striking the first spade into 
what wa3 ere long to be to him a duellist's grave. 
Whilst on the other hand, the object of his vindictive 
assault, outliving the days of bitter trial, which it pre- 
pared for him, was destined at last to close his eyes 
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with the acclamation of millions uniting to do unex- 
ampled honors to his name. 

A publication, having for its object the destruction 
of the public character of a man who had spent twenty - 
five years of his life in stations of the highest responsi- 
bility, in some of which he had acquitted himself so 
honorably as to have extorted even from its author both 
praise and support, needed the most convincing proof 
of very grave offences against the public good in order 
to make it justifiable before the world. Especially was 
this true, when a consequence was liable to ensue, that 
was esteemed by the assailant, and at least one-half of 
the nation, to be fraught with extreme peril to the state. 
That such a consequence did not actually follow, is not 
material to this view of the case. The only question 
is, what Mr. Hamilton himself anticipated. In magni- 
fying, as he habitually did, the dangers certain to attend 
the triumph of Mr. Jefferson and his friends, he in the 
same degree magnified his own responsibilities, if by 
any act of his that triumph were to be secured. Neither 
could he release himself from them, excepting by the 
offer of the most irresistible evidence to show such in- 
competency or malfeasance in office on the part of the 
jl individual relied upon by his own party as the only 

formidable competitor for the public favor, as to render 
it probable that the country would suffer even greater 
evils from his success. So soon as the news of Mr. 
Hamilton's pamphlet went abroad, men of all parties 
naturally expected disclosures of the gravest offences, 
involving the moral and political integrity of the 
President. What was their surprise, then, to dis- 
cover, in the course of thirty printed pages, that the 
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proofs relied upon to show Mr. Adams utterly unfit to 
be Presidnt, were not deemed by the author himself 
sufficient to prevent his advising his friends not to 
withhold from the object of his invective one single 
vote! 

Of course the charges could not fail to correspond 
to the monstrous logical solecism, with which they 
concluded. The gravest of them were founded upon 
the determination of Mr. Adams to initiate the mission 
of Mr. Murray to France without consulting his cabinet j 
upon his perseverance in afterwards dispatching Messrs. 
Ellsworth and Davie, in opposition to the better judg- 
ment of Mr. Hamilton and his friends ; and upon his 
pardon of John Fries, who according to them should 
rather have been hanged. Neither of these acts, even 
if admitted to be an error, was shown to have vitally 
injured the government, or to involve any censure of 
the author beyond a defect of judgment. At this day, 
neither of them stands in need of justification even on 
that score. The facts have already been submitted in 
the present chapter. They are supported by all the 
original documents connected with them, as found 
spread forth at large for the first time in the collected 
works of Mr. Adams. Upon these materials it will be for 
impartial posterity to decide with whom the errors really 
rested, whether upon the accused or his accuser ; and, 
even should it be possible to attach the slightest 
censure to the former, for doing what he firmly be- 
lieved to be his duty, against the judgment of his 
nominal friends, whether such errors, followed by such 
fortunate consequences in the restoration of peace 
abroad and of quiet at home, were of so mischiev- 
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ous a kind as to establish the charge of unfitness for 
high station, which was the ostensible purpose of the 
attack. 

As to the general imputation upon Mr. Adams of an 
impracticable spirit, which led him to act without the 
advice of his cabinet, and to rely solely on himself, as 
the caprice of the moment, rather than any fixed opin- 
ions, might dictate, its utter groundlessness is suffi- 
ciently ^shown by the publication now made of the 
secret papers and correspondence of his administra- 
tion. By these it will appear, not only that he con- 
sulted the members of his cabinet constantly, and 
called for their written opinions upon almost every 
important question, but that he often adopted their 
conclusions in the very language which they proposed, 
in many cases, even at the sacrifice of his own. The 
few exceptions that occurred were those in which a 
concerted attempt was making by his ministers to over- 
rule his known convictions upon matters of the most 
serious importance. In these instances he certainly 
did decline to' call for opinions of which he kne^ 
the nature too well already, and he did take such a 
course as to defeat their efforts at counteraction, and 
to provide for the full execution of his own policy. 
The very fact that he acted with such consistency in 
reaching the desired results, is a sufficient answer to 
all the efforts to stigmatize him as wavering and uncer- 
tain. These charges originated rather in the hopes 
that he would fluctuate, gathered from the concessions 
the authors of them could wring out of his casual and 
unguarded conversation, and in the disappointment at 
discovering in his action no. traces of the vacillation 
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upon which they had counted. There is no doubt 
that, when not stirred by any emotion, Mr. Adams's 
disposition was easy and inclined to yield. If he com- 
mitted any mistake, it was in conceding too much 
rather than too little to his ministers. The effect was 
to lead them on to attempts upon his independence, 
which they would scarcely have ventured on a char- 
acter more outwardly stern, and from which it was too 
late to retreat when they found him fully roused to 
their nature and to the necessity of defeating them. 
Thus it twice happened that the very moment when 
they felt the most sure of their success in controlling 
him, was exactly that when a single exercise of his 
will, to their great mortification, demolished their 
straw-built castles at a blow. 

If any further answer were necessary to this charge, 
it might be found in the perfect harmony and efficiency 
of his cabinet after he had succeeded in organizing it 
to suit himself. With such men as John Marshall and 
Samuel Dexter for his counsellors, his system went on 
vigorously, partaking of the valuable fruits of the re- 
flections of all, and jarred by no discord whatever. 
The motive for contention had been removed. In- 
dulging in no wild dreams of overruling their chief for 
special purposes of their own, nothing remained to 
contend about, excepting which should most effectively 
serve the common cause. The effects are made visible 
in the steadiness of the policy pursued during the rest 
of the administration ; and the nature of the inter- 
course appears in the private correspondence which has 
been published elsewhere. 

With regard to the minor causes of complaint in Mr. 
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Hamilton's pamphlet, which resolve themselves into 
natural imperfections of temper, and personal foibles, 
such as men of every grade in life are liable to, if it 
were conceded that the charges, instead of being 
greatly exaggerated, were just, to the full extent al- 
leged, the fact would scarcely avail as an argument in 
the pending controversy, unless it could be proved that 
the consequences showed out in public conduct of a 
pernicious or shameful character. The great measures 
actually adduced, whether in their inception or in their 
execution, prove nothing of the kind. Even the calm 
Washington was not free from occasional bursts of 
violent passion, as nobody claimed more fully to know 
than Mr. Hamilton himself. For he is reported as 
authority for the statement, that so great had been the 
General's asperity of temper towards the close of the 
war, as very much to impair his popularity in the army. 
That Mr. Adams was subject to the same infirmity, in a 
much greater degree, and with less power of self-con- 
trol, is unquestionable. But the traces of it are no- 
where visible in the public acts of his life, in the 
records of his administration, or in his correspondence 
with his ministers. However warm his conversation 
may at times have been, in his action he never failed 
to be cool. One proof of this is that the issue of his 
measures so seldom failed to correspond to his calcula- 
tions. And certainly neither the nomination of the 
commissioners to France nor the pardon of Fries can 
be said to form exceptions to this remark. Yet these 
two acts form the substance of Mr. Hamilton's charge 
of incapacity. Well will it be for any future chief 
magistrate, and well for the republic itself, if, during 
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his term of office, nothing more dishonorable should 
ever be proved against him. 

Neither is it essential, in this connection, to go into 
any elaborate defence of Mr. Adams from the other 
imputation, of inordinate vanity. Even conceding it 
to be true to the extent affirmed, it yet remained to 
prove how the manifestation of it had done any injury 
to the public. For of public action only was there, in 
this case, any question. Vanity is a foible which may 
unpleasantly affect the relations of men with each other 
in social life, but there are plenty of cases in history to 
show that it is not incompatible with the possession of 
the very highest qualities of character and the noblest 
attributes of statesmanship. Nobody at this day will 
dispute the fact that Cicero, in his writings, shows him- 
self, in this particular, among the weakest of men. 
Yet it is quite as undeniable that he will forever rank 
in the very first class of orators and statesmen, of 
thinkers and writers and actors, among men.* Neither 
is it necessary to go further for an illustration than to 
the very case of Mr. Hamilton himself. Singularly 
enough, one of his most devoted friends has left on 
record his testimony as well of his own sense, as of 
that of many others at the time, of Hamilton's be- 
trayal, in this very publication, of the same fault which 
he was so prompt to charge upon Mr. Adams, f Yet 

* The remarks of the historian Niebuhr upon this trait of 
Cicero's character are of universal application, and are well 
deserving of consideration by generous minds. Lectures on the 
History of Rome, edited by Dr. Schmitz, vol. iii. pp. 24, 25. 

t Works of Hamilton^ vol. vi. p. 482. 
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nobody will be disposed to question, on that account, 
Mr. Hamilton's abilities to play a great part in public 
affairs. To dwell more at large on this branch of the 
attack, seems to be superfluous. For were it all exactly 
as is affirmed, instead of being much exaggerated, the 
whole would not go very far to establish the fact that 
Mr. Adams could not, nevertheless, be, at the same 
time, a wise, an energetic, an independent, and an 
honest President. 

This publication was not received with approbation 
by the public or by the federalists. The press teemed 
*^ y with replies, all written with more or less vigor, and 

\ ' some not unfelt by Mr. Hamilton himself. His most 
i ardent friends, McHenry, Ames, and Cabot, reported 

to him, the last-named so candidly and faithfully that 
he anticipated the loss of his friendship from it, the 
nature of the censure he had incurred. All felt that if 
he had succeeded in pulling down Mr. Adams from his 
eminence, it had been done only by bringing in ruins 
with him the pillars of the federal structure. If this 
consideration filled the members of one party with 
grief, it correspondingly exalted their opponents. So 
fluctuating had been their confidence in their power to 
overthrow Mr. Adams, that even their sanguine chief 
had more than once entertained the notion of aban- 
doning opposition to him, and directing the strength 
of his party to the question of the succession. But 
this pamphlet did more to invigorate them than all 
their own efforts. A curious admission of this fact, 
made under his own hand, by one of the most active 
partisans in the struggle, has recently found its way 
back from the other side of the Atlantic. In trans- 
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mitting a copy to his friend, General CoUot, who had 
fled to Paris from a threatened application of the Alien 
Law, not without justice in his case, the editor of the 
Philadelphia Aurora^ the most efficient press in the 
service of the opposition, wrote the following note, on 
the 3d of November : 

" Citizen General, — This pamphlet has done more 
mischief to the parties concerned than all the labors of 
the Aurora. 

*' William Duane." 

Nor yet was it among the least singular of the con- 
sequences attending this strange history, that the pam- 
phlet should have been fatal to the prospects of the 
very person whom it was originally designed to aid, 
and should have elevated the author's most bitter and 
deadly enemy in his place. As in the case of Thomas 
Pinckney, who lost the Vice-Presidency by Mr. Ham- 
ilton's interference at the preceding election, so Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, on the present occasion, was cut 
off, in the same way, from the opportunity of arriving 
fairly at one of the two highest stations. Without 
possessing abilities of the first class, General Pinckney 
had owed the respect which followed him in life quite 
as much to his integrity and nice sense of personal 
honor, as to the creditable manner in which he ac- 
quitted himself of his duties. This might have secured 
for him from the legislature of his native State, a 
repetition of the experiment which had been made in 
favor of his brother at the preceding election, a union 

of his name with that of Mr. Jefferson as the choice of 
VOL. II. — 23 
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the two candidates of the Electoral College. Had 
such a union been actually made, the effect would have 
been his elevation certainly to the second office, and 
perhaps even to the first. That it was not made, was 
very much owing to the- decision of General Pinckney 
himself. Unwilling to subject himself to the remotest 
suspicion of bad faith, after the reception of Mr. Ham- 
ilton's pamphlet admitted of a possible inference of 
collusion, he insisted upon standing or falling upon the 
same ticket inseparably with Mr. Adams. The conse- 
quence was that the federalists would enter into no co- 
alition, and Thomas Jefferson was enabled to secure 
seven votes to Aaron Burr, the ubiquitous evil genius 
of the author of the pamphlet himself. 

Under the circumstances in which the parties went 
into the election, with the federalists divided among 
themselves, and with little heart or hope, the cause of 
surprise is that they should have come so near success as 
they did. The loss of the election in the city of New 
York, in the month of May preceding, had determined 
the votes in the legislature of that State for Mr. Jefferson. 
But even this would not have turned the scale, had 
South Carolina, which hung in suspense, proved true. 
Both results were arrived at through the cool astuteness 
of Aaron Burr, profiting by the excessive self-reliance 
of Mr. Hamilton. In truth, the latter was no match 
for his opponent in the game to which he had lent him- 
self. With abilities beyond comparison higher, and as- 
pirations the magnitude of which alone gave him far 
superior dignity, he only failed in sufficiently measuring 
the descent he was making when he entered upon the 
arena of partisan intrigue on the same level with his 
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arch-enemy. The source of this error is to be traced 
to a deficiency in early moral foundations, the effects 
of which, here and there, make themselves visible, 
breaking out of the folds of a noble nature throughout 
his career, but especially towards its close. It was this 
which substituted the false idol of honor, as worshipped 
in the society of his day, for the eternal law of God ; 
which impelled him to justify himself against a charge 
of peculation of the public money at the expense of a 
public confession of what to him seemed the more venial 
offence of aiding to corrupt an immortal soul ; which 
led him into the clandestine illations with the cabinet 
officers of Mr. Adams, and the ultimate breach of con- 
fidence he made such awkward attempts to hide; which 
prompted that application to the upright John Jay, 
marked by the latter with so significant a condemna- 
tion ;* and, lastly, which, in the vain idea of the im- 
portance in his ulterior schemes, of retaining the re- 
gards of superficial men, drove him, against his most 
solemn convictions of duty, to the act that presented 
him unannealed for the final sentence of his Maker. 

In the election, the event which one section of the 
federalists had anxiously desired, an equality of the 
votes between Mr. Adams and Mr. Pinckney, did not 
happen, by reason of the refusal of Arthur Fenner, of 
Rhode Island, to sacrifice Mr. Adams. But the same 
thing did happen where it was not desired, and where 
no labor had been spent to bring it about, that is, on 
the side which supported Mr. Jefferson and Aaron Burr. 
Each of these gentlemen received seventy-three votes, 

* Jay's Life of John Jay^ vol. i. p. 414. 
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or three votes more than the number necessary for a 
choice. This did not point out who was to be Presi- 
dent ; so that the task of choosing between the two de- 
volved upon the House of Representatives, a numerical 
majority of whom belonged to the federal side, although 
not a majority, when counted by States, according to 
the mode prescribed by the constitution for this elec- 
tion. Of course, Mr. Adams was now out of the ques- 
tion. He had nothing more to look forward to than the 
dreary pageant of three months which the constitution 
requires every President to enact after substantial power 
has departed from him. 

The first sign of dissolution was the dropping away 
of the decayed limbs. So soon as General Pinckney 
was supposed to have failed, the scruples which had 
haunted the mind of Mr. Wolcott, about holding his 
office under Mr. Adams, returned with force. On the 8th 
of November, he addressed to the President a letter of 
resignation, which was to takq effect at the close of the 
year, that is, about' sixty days before the expiration of 
Mr. Adams's own term. He was not ashamed to add 
something about affording him suitable time to desig- 
nate a successor to the official crumbs which he was dis- 
posed to leave unconsumed. So adroitly had he con- 
ducted himself, that Mr. Adams, though aware of his 
devotion to the views of Mr. Hamilton, had never 
ranged him in his mind in the same category with 
Colonel Pickering or McHenry. To the day of his 
death he always excepted him from the suspicions of 
bad faith, which he entertained, of the others. Recent 
disclosures, however, place him in much the most som- 
bre position of the three. From the day of the de- 
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parture of his comrades, he remained the only person 
of the cabinet in secret relations with Mr. Hamilton. 
Not deterred by their dismissal, he seems to have used 
the warning only to labor the harder to cover the traces 
of his industrious treachery. His efforts to betray and 
disgrace his chief, as well by stimulating the disaffection 
of others wherever he could, as by supplying and re- 
vising the materials for the vindictive assault of Mr. 
Hamilton, are now before the world. It is no part of 
the present design to dwell upon them further than is 
necessary to show how deeply Mr. Adams was wronged 
by this behavior. One of the favorite modes of detrac- 
tion resorted to by him and his associates was to de- 
scribe his chief as unreasonably jealous and suspicious. 
How little he deserved this at the hands of Mr. Wol- 
cott will now appear. Towards the last days of his 
oflficial term, Mr. Adams, remembering that his old sec- 
retary had retired under no favorable pecuniary circum- 
stances, fixed upon him, though long removed from 
practice in the courts, as a suitable recipient of the life- 
long post of judge of the circuit court of the United 
States, under the law freshly passed for the reorganiza- 
tion of the courts. He did this without prompting or 
suggestion from any one, out of personal regard, and in 
the overflowing confidence of his heart in one whom he 
believed to have been faithful to him, and honorable in 
all his dealings. Mr. Wolcott betrayed no sensitive 
delicacy in accepting this most unmerited reward. 
He did not look back upon the secret letters which 
might, some day, show him to the world as he really 
was. He confessed nothing, but cheerfully took the 
gift from the hand of the man he had so sedulously 
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labored to destroy. In his letter of acknowledgment 
he promised a change at least for the future. *' Be- 
lieving,*' said he, ''that gratitude to benefactors is 
among the most amiable, and ought to be among the 
most indissoluble of social obligations, I shall, without 
reserve, cherish the emotions which are inspired by a 
sense of duty and honor on this occasion." There is 
reason to suppose that from that date to the end of his 
life, he kept this promise ; for letters down to a late 
period remain among Mr. Adams's papers as evidence 
to show it. Had it not been for the revival of the 
memory of these events, in the most painful form of 
partisan harshness towards Mr. Adams, by the publica- 
tion of Mr. Wolcott's papers, this exposition, unwill- 
ingly made, and based almost exclusively upon the testi- 
mony therein furnished, would never have been needed. 
The second session of the sixth congress began on 
the 2 2d of November, with a speech from the Presi- 

\ dent, destined to be his last. It is remarkable as more 

j 

! exclusively his own work than any of its predecessors. 

The exordium, which is brief and dignified, alludes in 
suitable terms to the inauguration of the new seat of 
government at Washington, where the different de- 
partments of government were now for the first time 
assembled. 

"May this territory," he said, "be the residence 
of virtue and happiness ! In this city may that piety 
and virtue, that wisdom and magnanimity, that con- 
stancy and self-government, which adorned the great 
character whose name it bears, be forever held in 
veneration ! Here, and throughout our country, mky 
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simple manners, pure morals, and true religion flourish 
forever ! " 



Recommending to the care of congress the territory 
thus consecrated, he proceeded to give a summary of 
the relations of the country with foreign nations, and 
of the state of the negotiations yet pending with Great 
Britain and France. A treaty of amity and commerce 
had been concluded with Prussia. Turning from thence 
to the view of domestic affairs, he touched upon the 
reduction effected of the military organization, recom- 
mended further measures for the establishment of a de- 
fensive naval force, and dwelt with some urgency on 
the necessity of amending the judiciary system. He 
congratulated the House of Representatives upon the 
prosperous condition of the revenue during the year, 
the amount received exceeding that of any former equal 
period, and concluded with the following somewhat 
significant exhortation : 

**As one of the grand community of nations, our 
attention is irresistibly drawn to the important scenes 
which surround us. If they have exhibited an uncom- 
mon portion of calamity, it is the province of humanity 
to deplore, and of wisdom to avoid the causes which 
may have produced it. If, turning our eyes home- 
ward, we find reason to rejoice at the prospect which 
presents itself; if we perceive the interior of our 
country prosperous, free and happy; if all enjoy in 
safety, under the protection of laws emanating only 
from the general will, the fruits of their own labor, we 
ought to fortify and cling to those institutions which 
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have been the source of much real felicity, and resist 
with unabating perseverance the progress of those 
dangerous innovations which may diminish their in- 
fluence." 

This picture of the state of the country was not in 
the least exaggerated. The trying crisis caused by the 
French revolution was now over, and the people were 
just beginning to feel the prosperity, which was about 
to come upon them in a flood. All that was needed 
was peace, and this was on the point of being secured 
to them. The great responsibility which Mr. Adams 
had assumed, was completely redeemed by the event. 
The neutrality of the country was saved. A few weeks 
brought the tidings of the success of the much de- 
nounced commission to France, in framing a conven- 
tion. Straggling murmurs against the insufficiency of 
its provisions from some of the malcontents availed 
nothing against the general disposition to accept it as 
a final settlement of all differences. Only one impor- 
tant objection was raised to it. The second article an- 
nulled the old treaties containing the guarantee that 
had proved so troublesome, but it left the question of 
indemnities on both sides for past grievances, as a 
matter to be settled at some more convenient time. 
This involved on the one side the question of compen- 
sation for surrender of the guarantee, and on the other 
the indemnity for injuries done by the spoliations upon 
American commerce, during the violence of the revo- 
lution. The Senate, not content to leave open a 
source of future dissensions, ratified the treaty, with 
the exception of this article, which they desired to 
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have expunged, and of the substitution of a provision 
that it should be in force for eight years. The Presi- 
dent accepted the ratification in this form, but not 
without leaving on record his own opinion, that the 
treaty was better as it originally stood. Further nego- 
tiations became necessary. Assent to the required 
modifications was readily obtained from Napoleon, but 
it was saddled with a little proviso the effect of which 
went far to prove the correctness of the President's 
opinion. It was in these words: "Provided that by 
this retrenchment the two States renounce the respec- 
tive pretensions, which are the object of the said arti- 
cle.*' This little condition abandoned the rights of 
reclamation to the amount perhaps of twenty or thirty 
millions of dollars, for the most unjustifiable robberies of 
private property ever committed by a civilized nation. 
The United States obtained from this surrender of the 
claims of some of their citizens a great benefit ; but to 
this da^ those citizens and their descendstnts have had 
no reason to draw any favorable distinction between 
the parties abroad who originally did the wrong, and 
those at home who profited by sacrificing their rights, 
and who yet withhold from them even the most trifling 
compensation. Very fortunately for Mr. Adams, this, 
the only stain which attaches to that negotiation, does 
not rest upon his garments. 

Two domestic events of note mark this session. The 
first was the election of a President of the United 
States for the first time by the House of Representa- 
tives. The second was the passage of an act to reor- 
ganize the judicial system of the Union. 

In the first case it has been already stated, that the 
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choice was confined between Thomas Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr. There was not a doubt in the mind of a 
single member, which of the two the popular will in- 
tended to make the President. There should not have 
been a doubt which should be preferred. Yet such is 
the strength of party passions, when once roused, that 
no calculation of what will de done can ever be based 
upon merely abstract considerations of expediency or 
of right. The federalists controlled the voices of six 
States, and they neutralized two more. There were 
sixteen States, nine of whom were necessary to elect. 
But Mr. Jefferson had only eight in his favor. He 
therefore could not be chosen without their assent ex- 
press or implied. It was enough that they had the 
power to change the result, for them to be tempted to 
use it. The combined fear and hatred of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, who seemed to many of them the type of destruc- 
tion to every thing valuable on earth, perhaps not un- 
mingled with a hope of making terms not absolutely 
unfavorable to a revival of their own influence, led 
them, as a choice of evils, to give the preference to 
Mr. Burr. The violation of the spirit of a popular 
election, by a perversion of its forms, had been already 
made so familiar to them by the sanction of Mr. Ham- 
ilton, that they were little moved by his remonstrances, 
now that they were earnestly applied to prevent this to 
him very unwelcome result. Such is not infrequently 
the consequence of a departure from sound principle 
to serve a temporary end. 

Mr. Hamilton was not averse to any refinement of 
policy short of actually electing Mr. Burr. He wrote 
to Mr. Wolcott, that it might **be well enough to 
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throw out a lure for higi, in order to tempt him to 
start for the plate, and »»Snay the foundation of dis- 
sension between the two chiefs. ' ' But further than this, 
he was unwilling to go. There can be no doubt that 
in this scruple he was right. But he could not fail to 
foresee that in case of Burr's success he could have no 
hope of exercising more control over either the chief 
or those who had elected him than he would have done 
under Mr. Adams. To him Burr was the most formi- 
dable of all opponents, because he lived on his own 
ground, and baffled him at every turn. But the feder- 
alists being mostly from the Northern States, sympa- 
thized the more with Burr for that very reason. Parties 
rarely spend much time in refining. If it was allowa- 
ble to ''throw out a lure to Mr. Burr," the step was 
easy to giving him a vote. Thus it happened that the 
federal members took a course, success in which would 
have proved a misfortune, and wherein failure sunk 
them forever in the public esteem. Notwithstanding 
the election of Mr. Jefferson was effected at last by the 
honest scruples of some, and the timidity of others, 
who under the guidance of one superior will withdrew 
their opposition, that triumph gave so great an impulse 
to the victors, that no credit was ever awarded to those 
through whom it was attained. In all such political 
strokes, no medium is to be found between success 
and utter ruin. The great federal party which had 
shed so much lustre over the inauguration of the new 
government, which claimed Washington as its solar 
orb, and a host of the best and greatest of the revo- 
lutionary heroes as its lesser lights, sank in obscurity 
and disgrace, martyrs to the false and profligate 
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maxim, that the end will sometimes justify the use of 
bad means. 

It is one of the inconveniences attending the elective 
forms of the federal government, that every fourth year 
must be wasted in the process of transition from one 
administration to another. Most especially is this 
true, when the change becomes at the same time a 
change of parties. The acting President is then left 
scarcely strong enough to preserve the ordinary course 
of business. This inconvenience was most seriously 
felt by Mr. Adams. The desertion of' Mr. Wolcott 
rendered it impossible to find a person, not already in 
office, willing to occupy the post of Secretary of the 
Treasury for only two months ; and what was true in 
that case was equally true in every other, the tenure of 
which was subject to be terminated by the incoming 
President. As a consequence, Mr. Dexter was trans- 
ferred to the treasury from the war department, whilst 
the latter was left temporarily under the same charge. 
There was, however, one class of exceptions to this 
rule. The federalists, who still held the power in both 
Houses, alarmed by the prospect of having Mr. Jef- 
ferson at the head of affairs, a man whose opinions 
respecting the judiciary were supposed to be radical in 
the extreme, determined upon carrying into effect the 
other measure of this session, already alluded to, the 
reorganization of the federal courts. This had been 
often and repeatedly urged by the executive, and was 
really called for by the changes that had taken place 
in the population and circumstances of. the country. 
The union of the duties of riding a circuit with those 
attached to a seat upon the supreme bench, whilst it 
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has some advantages, has, in a wide-spread land and 
under cumulative litigation, objections which become 
more and more serious with the progress of time. It 
must sooner or later be abandoned. The new act re- 
duced the number of justices of the supreme court in 
future, and increased the district courts to twenty- 
three, arranged into six circuits to be travelled by three 
judges in each. It was not in itself ill devised for the 
purposes intended, but it happened quite unfortunately 
that it established a large number of offices with a life- 
tenure, which were to be filled. 

Had the President determined to withhold the ap- 
pointments, in such a manner as to give the nomination 
to his successor, a serious difficulty might have been 
avoided, and the irritation, which ultimately effected 
the repeal of the act, prevented. Had he been, what 
the violent federalists not infrequently in their private 
correspondence say he was, disposed to court his oppo- 
nents, nothing would have been more easy than to have 
secured their good-will by a simple omission to act. 
This course would have been under all circumstances 
the most advisable. But Mr. Adams, once entertaining* 
the most friendly feelings toward Mr. Jefferson, had had 
his faith in his principles greatly shaken in the contests 
of the preceding twelve years, and most especially in 
regard to his disposition towards the judiciary. He 
fully believed that the control he might obtain over the 
courts, by filling them with the extreme men among his 
followers, would endanger the safety of the government 
itself. He therefore viewed the power placed in his 
hands as one which it was a paramount duty to exer- 
cise, for the best good of the Union. The last days of 
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the session were therefore spent in a laborious effort to 
select from the great number of candidates recom- 
mended, such as seemed the most capable, honest, and 
firm to fill these seats. 

It naturally followed, that members of the federal 
party were generally appointed. Mr. Jefferson resented 
this more than any other act of Mr. Adams's life. But 
in view of the events which followed his entry into 
office, the attack made upon the courts, as well as the 
particular assaults upon several of its officers through 
he forms of impeachment, it may well be questioned 
whether the vehement contest on the incidental question 
of the repeal of this new law, did- not prove a shelter to 
the general system, and ensure it the stability which it 
has enjoyed ever since. Almost at the same time hap- 
pened the resignation by Mr. Ellsworth of his high 
post of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Mr. 
Adams immediately offered the place to John Jay, then 
Governor of New York ; and, upon his declining it on 
account of his health, he tendered it to John Marshall, 
his Secretary of State. These appointments excited 
dissatisfaction on both sides of him. The ultra feder- 
alists murmured at the nomination of Jay as useless, 
and complained that Patterson had been overlooked in 
order to reward a favorite ; the opposition, that the 
strongest opponent of their chief in Virginia had been 
set as a check over him. But looking back upon the 
events of the first half of this century, and upon the 
combination of qualities, requisite to fill that most re- 
sponsible and difficult post in such a manner as to con- 
solidate instead of weakening the Union, it is scarcely 
possible for the most prejudiced man to deny that the 
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selection by John Adams of John Marshall to be Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States was, 
for its political consequences, second in importance 
only to that virtually made by the same individual, 
twenty-five years earlier, of George Washington, as 
commander-in-chief of their armies. 

Thus terminated the official life of Mr. Adams. His 
Presidency had been one long and severe trial, in the 
course of which it was his lot to have his firmness and 
independence of spirit put to the test for the fourth 
time in his career, under circumstances more appalling 
than ever before. For the first time his own popularity 
sank completely under the shock. He retired dis- 
graced in the popular estimation, and his name became 
a by-word of odium for many years. But he had fully 
redeemed the pledge into which he entered with him- 
self at the commencement of his career, to ** act a fear- 
less, intrepid, undaunted part,*' though not forgetting 
''likewise to act a prudent, cautious, and considerate 
part." And never was a union of these qualities more 
exemplified than during this administration, in the 
course of which his inflexible courage had saved the 
neutral policy, and had removed the obstacles which 
threatened the prosperity of the nation at the moment 
that he took the helm. 



I 



CHAPTER XL 

RETIREMENT FROM PUBLIC LIFE — OCCUPATIONS — RELATIONS 

WITH JEFFERSON — DEATH. 

On the 4th of March, 1801, the day upon which 
Mr. Jefferson was inaugurated President of the United 
States, Mr. Adams retired from public life, after an 
uninterrupted course of service of six and twenty years, 
in a greater variety of trusts than fell to the share of 
any other American of his time. With acknowledged 
credit to himself and honor to the country, he had 
gone through all of them, excepting the last, and in 
that he felt that by a concurrence of adverse circum- 
stances he was visited with censure which neither his 
motives nor his acts had merited. Sensitive and ardent 
in his temperament, he would not wait to be present at 
the installation of his successor, or to exchange the 
customary forms of civility in transferring the office. 
In this course, as not consistent with true dignity, or 
with the highest class of Christian virtue, he was per- 
haps wrong. It certainly would have been more politic 
to have made professions of confidence in Mr. Jeffer- 
son. But that was not his way, when he did not enter- 
tain them. He shared strongly in the distrust universal 
among the federalists, of that gentleman's intentions, 
and he believed, not without color of reason, that he 
had acted somewhat disingenuously towards himself. 
(352) 
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This was a strong motive for declining to be present at 
the inauguration, but it was not by any means the only 
one. Had the party which elected him really made 
him its head ; had it stood unitedly and cordially by 
him in the policy which he had felt it his duty to prefer, 
he believed that he should never have been exposed to 
the necessity of any such trial. But even if, in spite 
of every exertion, defeat had followed, with a united 
support, the exultation of the victors might have been 
easily endured, as an inevitable concomitant of the 
chances of the popular favor. Such had not been the 
case. He felt that his most bitter enemies had been 
of his own household, whom he had offended because 
he would not submit to be a mere instrument to execute 
a policy, which he could not approve. Although he 
did not even then suspect the extent to which he had 
been circumvented, he knew enough to convince him 
that he had been a victim of treachery, and that, as 
such, he must, if he remained, be shown up before both 
his opponents and his friends. Many of his own side, 
who had arraigned his policy and attributed to it their 
overthrow, would draw some consolation to themselves 
from seeing him pay any penalty, however severe, for 
having pursued it. Of these a considerable number 
were in the Senate, friends of the individual who had 
destroyed him. To them, then, as well as to Mr. Jef- 
ferson's followers he was to be made a spectacle, if he 
should stay to be a part of the pageant. No. His 
proud spirit would not endure it. He would not con- 
sent to enact the captive chief in the triumphant pro- 
cession of the victor to the capitol. 

But in addition to this, there were other and better 
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reasons for desiring to escape a burdensome ceremonial. 
The state of his feelings at home was not in harmony 
with such a scene. He had just passed through the 
first severe domestic affliction of his life. His second 
son, Charles, who had grown up to manhood, had 
been married, and settled in the city of New York 
with fair prospects of success, had but a few weeks 
before breathed his last, leaving a wife and two infant 
children as his only legacy to his father's care. In a 
note, addressed to Mr. Jefferson, who had opened a 
letter relating to the matter, which had come by mis- 
take to him after his accession, but which he trans- 
mitted unread, Mr. Adams feelingly alludes to this. 
" Had you read the papers inclosed,** he said, "they 
might have given you a moment of melancholy, or, at 
least, of sympathy with a mourning father. They 
related wholly to the funeral of a son, who was once 
the delight of my eyes, and a darling of my heart, cut 
off in the flower of his days, amidst very flattering 
prospect*, by causes which have been the greatest grief 
of my heart, and the deepest affliction of my life." In 
the state of mind here described, gloomy from the 
com'bined pressure of public and private evils, it surely 
cannot be matter for much wonder that he should 
resolve to avoid a situation in which his presence 
would be a severe trial to himself and of no compen- 
sating advantage to any one. Yet he was much cen- 
sured for this act, at the time, by those who knew 
nothing of the circumstances, and who saw in it only 
a pettish sally of mortified ambition. 

Upon his return to Massachusetts, the legislature, 
representing a large number of the people of his own 
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State, who for more than twenty years had not swerved 
for a moment in their confidence in Mr. Adams, and 
who saw no reason to withdraw it now, adopted the 
following address, which was carried out and pre- 
sented to him at his residence in Quincy by the pre- 
siding officers of the two Houses, attended by a nu- 
merous escort. 



<< 



TO JOHN ADAMS. 



"At the moment, Sir, that you are descending from 
the exalted station of the first magistrate of the Ameri- 
can nation, to mingle with the mass of your fellow- 
citizens, the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, your native State, 
embrace the occasion to pour forth the free-will offer- 
ing of their sincere thanks for the many important and 
arduous services you have rendered your country. 

'* In the performance of this act, the legislature have 
but one heart, and that vibrates with affection, respect, 
and gratitude for your virtues, talents, and patriotism. 

" We conceive it unnecessary to detail the character 
of him, whose life from earliest manhood has been 
eminently devoted to the public good. This will be 
the delightful employment of the faithful and able 
historian. 

*' Our posterity will critically compare the illustrious 
characters which have elevated the condition of man, 
and dignified civil society, through the various ages of 
the world, and will, with grateful effusions and con- 
scious pride, point to that of their beloved countryman. 

*'The period of the administration of our general 
government, under the auspices of Washington and 
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Adams, will be considered as among the happiest eras 
of time. The example of their integrity possesses a 
moral and political value, which no calculation can 
reach, and will be justly estimated as a standard for 
future Presidents of the United States. 

" We receive you. Sir, with open arms, esteem and 
veneration ; confidently hoping that you will possess 
undisturbed those blessings of domestic retirement, 
which great minds always appreciate and enjoy with 
dignity. 

"We devoutly supplicate the Father of the Universe, 
that you may realize, while you continue on earth, all 
the happiness of which human nature is susceptible; 
and when your course shall be finished here, that your 
spirit may receive the transcendent rewards of the 
just.'^ 

The next year, his fellow-citizens in his own town of 
Quincy seized the occasion of his birthday to pay their 
respects to him, and to offer the following affectionate 
address : 

"Sir, — The return of this anniversary cannot fail to 
awaken in our breasts the warmest sentiments of grati- 
tude and esteem. It recalls to view the many impor- 
tant events of your public life, events intimately con- 
nected with those principles and proceedings which 
constitute the greatest glory of our country, and which 
will form some of the most valuable pages in the history 
of nations. 

" We hope the liberty we have taken in personally 
waiting upon you on this occasion will not be deemed 
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an intrusion. And while we offer you our respectful 
congratulations, we must beg you to be assured that 
this visit is the result of feeling and not of ceremony. 

"The early and decided part which you took in 
support of the liberties of America; the series of pa- 
triotic and successful exertions, which distinguished 
you the firm, unwavering, and able friend of these 
States; the many stations of high responsibility which 
you filled so much to the advantage of your fellow- 
citizens throughout our Revolution, ^ave you an hon- 
orable title to their veneration and love. 

** But your services to your country did not end with 
the accomplishment of our Independence. Since that 
period, it has required, and you have devoted to its 
cause, the energies of your comprehensive mind. Your 
civil administration as President of the "United States, 
at a crisis of peculiar difficulty and danger, warded off 
evils which seemed inevitable, and secured blessings 
that appeared unattainable. It vindicated the national 
honor, accommodated serious differences with two of 
the most powerful nations of Europe, and left the 
United States, with the means of a speedy extinction 
of the public debt, a full treasury, and a flourishing 
commerce, to cultivate the arts of peace. 

"May these things be ever held in suitable remem- 
brance. May no untoward circumstances wholly take 
away the fair prospect we have had of national pros- 
perity and greatness. For you. Sir, we offer our sup- 
plications to the Sovereign of the Universe, that your 
invaluable life may be long preserved. In any critical 
conjuncture x)f affairs, may your countrymen yet have 
the benefit of that foresight, wisdom, and experience 
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which have so often availed and supported them. And 
when you shall finally be called to bid adieu to this 
world and its concerns, may the cheering words prom- 
ised to the good and the faithful, hail you to the man- 
sions of blessedness.'* 
October 30, 1802. 

But with the exception of a few manifestations of 
this kind, the seclusion into which Mr. Adams was at 
once plunged, at his farm in Quincy, was profound in 
the extreme. No more striking proof of it remains 
than his correspondence. The letters addressed to 
him in the year prior to the 4th of March, 1801, may 
be counted by thousands. Those of the next year 
scarcely number a hundred, and he wrote even less than 
he received. A few old and tried friends sent kind ex- 
pressions of their warm regard, which he acknowledged 
in the same spirit, but the crowd who had solicited 
favors, so long as there were any to grant, moved on 
according to immemorial usage, towards the newly- 
created fountain of supply. Such are the vicissitudes 
\ of statesmen, as well under the forms of republican 

/ America, as in the courts of kings. To Mr. Adams, 

however, this change was most trying as a transition 
from a state of the utmost intellectual activity to one 
of the most sluggish repose. For years before, he 
had looked forward to the event not without some 
misgivings as to the possible effect upon his health. 
But now that at last it was come, he addressed himself 
with such courage as he might to the resumption of the 
private occupations within his reach. And, first of all, 
he naturally looked back to the early fancy of his life. 
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from which he had never been weaned by other avoca- 
tions, abroad or at home, however numerous or impor- 
tant. All the fortune he had inherited or succeeded 
in acquiring, had been invested in the lands around 
him. These he set about cultivating and improving ; 
and they furnished his main support for the remainder 
of his days. At first, under the stimulus of the attack 
of Mr. Hamilton, he devoted some time to the prepara- 
tion of a reply ; and the next year he entered upon a 
project of an extended autobiography ; but neither of 
these schemes retained its attraction sufficiently to 
reach completion. Although invited, in many forms, 
by the authorities of the State and of the neighboring 
town of Boston to attend upon public occasions, he 
accepted them only when it would have been uncivil 
to do otherwise. His indisposition to take part in new 
political questions was so decided, that it is scarcely 
likely it would have been ever overcome, but for one 
accidental circumstance. He had a son, who had al- 
ready entered upon a brilliant public career, and whose 
position was rapidly becoming a prominent one in the 
contentions of the times. 

A detailed examination of the events of this period, 
as connected with the career of this son, is not within 
the scope of this work. They will be touched upon, 
therefore, only so far as may be necessary to explain 
their effect upon the situation of Mr. Adams during 
the remainder of his life. From the day of Mr. Jef- 
ferson's accession, the federalists, disheartened by the 
division in their own ranks, and discredited by the 
failure of the attempt to elect Mr. Burr, gave up united 
exertion. Mr. Marshall, the representative of one form 
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of opinion, had become chief justice of the supreme 
court. Mr. Jay, at the close of his term of service as 
Governor of New York, voluntarily retired into private 
life. Upon Mr. Adams the whole odium of the paity 
defeat had been concentrated by the victors, with the 
new President at their head. No prominent man re- 
mained, excepting Alexander Hamilton, and he- was 
considered rather as the type of one section than of the 
whole party. Yet under him rallied the only considera- 
ble fragment that kept together after the great defeat. 1 1 
was composed, in the main, of persons in New England 
and New York, leaning to extremes in opinion, and with 
difficulty withheld from violent courses even by the 
dissuasive counsels of him in whom they placed most 
confidence. Yet even he appeared to be only coun- 
selling delay in order the more completely " to reserve 
himself for those crises in the public affairs which 
seemed likely to happen,'* when the vindictive spirit 
pf Aaron Burr, irritated by his haughty yet officious 
enmity, took advantage of an indiscreet remark made 
by him at a public meeting, to force him into the field 
pf combat in which he fell. Thus it happened that 
jn 1 804 all those persons who could be regarded in any 
general sense as heads of opposition to the new admin- 
istration were removed from the scene, at the same 
time that a treaty with France was negotiated, by 
which the splendid acquisition of Louisiana was secured 
to the Union. Neither did the attempt to stir up 
strife within the ranks of the victorious party avail to 
impair the authority of the new President. It fared no 
better in the hands of the disaffected Burr, meditating 
mysterious projects of a new empire in the west, than 
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in those of John Randolph, discontented by the want 
of deference to his unreasonable demands. The con- 
sequence was a perfect consolidation of the power of 
the new government, the re-election of Mr. Jefferson 
by the votes of all the electors excepting fourteen, and 
the ability to entail the succession to the Presidency at 
the end of his second term, upon the person of James 
Madison, his confidential friend and long-tried coad- 
jutor. 

Under this process the federalists crumbled away 
until few traces remained of the once powerful asso- 
ciation, south or west of the Hudson. The moderate 
men, despairing of its revival, either withdrew from 
public action altogether or permitted themselves to sink 
into the ranks of the majority. Neither was this tend- 
ency altogether imperceptible in New England, where 
the federal ascendency had been the most marked, and 
where it yet maintained itself. But the withdrawal of 
Mr. Adams, which had thrown the direction of the 
party into the hands of that portion of it known to be 
particularly associated with Mr. Hamilton, threatened 
to deprive it of a considerable share of strength, ob- 
tained from the popular confidence reposed in his char- 
acter and services. Mr. Hamilton, in his exploring 
journey before the election, had come to the conclusion 
that although the '* strong-minded men" were generally 
in sympathy with himself, those of the second class and 
the body of the people were too much disposed to fol- 
low Mr. Adams. The consciousness of this had been 
the cause of the great reluctance manifested by Hamil- 
ton's friends to the open hostility which he had thought 
it proper to declare. And after the election was de- 
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cided, it still prompted an avoidance of any enlarge- 
ment of the breach then made. The friends of the 
new government were too numerous to render it ad- 
visable to hazard the alienation of a single person who 
could be in any way induced to continue in opposition. 
Enmity to Mr. Jefferson was a common bond still to be 
relied on to keep together those who might entertain 
few other sentiments in unison. Hence, bitterly as 
they continued to feel towards the person who had re- 
jected their advice, and whom, for that reason, they 
had sought in secret to destroy, the "strong-minded 
men'* deemed it expedient to avoid every occasion for 
pushing further the differences that had already taken 
place. 

So far as John Adams was concerned, no motive re- 
mained to do so. He had determined upon absolute 
retirement from public life and all its concerns, and 
had declared this intention in his reply to the address 
of the Massachusetts legislature. But there yet remained 
a representative of him in the field whose position and 
influence it was not easy to disregard, or prudent to 
overlook. Mr. Adams's eldest son, John Quincy 
Adams, the companion of his voyages, and of his 
European life, after eight years of creditable service in 
diplomatic stations abroad, which had removed him 
from all the scenes of contentious politics at home, had 
returned to Massachusetts, with a reputation for abili- 
ties, character, and learning exceeded by that of no one 
of his generation in the commonwealth. The claims 
of such a man upon the popular confidence, it was dan- 
gerous to neglect. Yet it is not possible to imagine 
that those persons who had been engaged in the clan- 
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destine movements to betray the father, even to the 
limited extent as yet laid open to the public eye, could 
be likely to entertain much cordiality in advancing the 
son. For they could scarcely fail to impute to him 
some share of filial indignation for the manner in which 
he knew that his father had been treated. Yet in the 
ardor of their hostility to Mr. Jefferson, they were 
ready to overlook a great deal. Besides, the alienation 
of Mr. Adams might be more dangerous to their ascend- 
ency than an attempt to conciliate him by a show of 
confidence. So they acquiesced in a policy of union, 
which, whilst it conceded a certain share of support to 
him, might secure in return a union of the more mod- 
erate men upon persons holding opinions like their 
own. It was in this spirit that Mr. Adams was brought 
forward in the autumn of 1802 as a candidate for a seat 
in the House of Representatives, in the Boston District, 
whilst Colonel Pickering, the most vehement of his 
father's enemies, was presented in the same way to the 
county of Essex. Such coalitions are seldom hearty, 
especially at first. This one did not prove so. The 
people appeared indifferent, and neither candidate was 
chosen. Mr. Adams failed by less than sixty, Colonel 
Pickering by about a hundred votes. 

But though defeated here, an opportunity very soon 
occurred when the same policy of equivalents could 
be carried out more successfully in another form. Two 
vacancies occurred at once in the Senate of the United 
States. The two branches of the legislature which 
were to fill them contained a great number of inter- 
mediate men. An attempt to push Colonel Pickering 
through proved unsuccessful, and a perseverance in 
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it threatened to be followed by the election of an oppo- 
nent. Under these circumstances recourse was had to 
Mr. Adams, then himself a member of the State Senate, 
and understood not to be manageable, as a party man. 
By assenting to his election to one of the places, a way 
was made for the attainment of the other by Colonel 
Pickering. The consequence was the election of the 
two to sit as colleagues representing Massachusetts in 
the federal Senate. A more incongruous mixture could 
scarcely be conceived. It was plain that the smoulder- 
ing fires had been covered for the moment, only to 
kindle into a fiercer conflagration upon occasion of the 
first conflict of opinion which might spring out of the 
disturbed condition of public affairs. 

Neither was that occasion long wanting. So long 
as Mr. Jefferson's domestic policy was in question, 
and the effort to break down the judiciary, first, by 
the repeal of the organic law of 1801, and afterwards 
by the successive impeachments of judges, was con- 
tinued, there was no risk of a division. But when the 
country became involved in new difficulties from the 
warfare waged among the European powers, the course 
to be pursued was not so clear. The place in which the 
injury was most felt was upon the high seas, and those 
who suffered were the eastern commercial States carry- 
ing on a profitable neutral trade. The temper of the 
belligerents had not been softened by the peace of 
Amiens, and the resumption of arms became the signal 
for a course of retaliatory warfare unexampled in any 
former contest. To America this was hurtful, as a 
neutral power having rights of trade with each side 
which were too often disregarded by the other. But 
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of the two the action of Great Britain was by far the 
most irritating, because her maritime supremacy came 
the most directly into collision with American com- 
merce. Her revival of the rule of '56, for the express 
object of cutting off a profitable neutral trade with the 
colonies of her enemy, occasioned the capture and 
condemnation of many vessels. 

Yet unpleasant as were the relations made by these 
events they would scarcely have caused a breach, had 
they not been followed up by the claim of a right to 
search American national ships for deserters, and to 
seize any persons who might be designated as British- 
born subjects. It was the case of the frigate Chesa- 
peake boarded by the officers of The Leopard, who 
took out of her, in a most arrogant and insulting man- 
ner, four of her men, which justly roused the indigna- 
tion of the people of the United States. At this day, 
it is difficult to understand how there could have been 
a moment's difference of opinion on the necessity of 
resenting so insolent an assumption. Yet the fact can- 
not be controverted that the disposition to do it was 
much less strong in the commercial region, the citizens 
of which were immediately liable to suffer from it, than 
in the purely agricultural sections of the interior. 
There were even found leading men disposed to excuse, 
if not to defend, the pretensions of Great Britain. 
The times were not favorable to the decision of any 
point of public policy solely upon its merits. The 
violent opponents of Mr. Jefferson were disposed to 
see in every act of his towards England a disposition 
to play into the hands of Napoleon, then believed by 
them to be meditating the subjection of the world ; 
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whilst on the other hand, these suspicions were met 
with a counter belief that those who were willing to 
overlook such aggressions secretly meditated a betrayal 
of their country to the dominion of their ancient step- 
mother. In times of alarm, party passions thrive on 
extremes of opinion. The hatred thus engendered is 
never satisfied with less than the reciprocal imputation 
of crime. If Mr. Jefferson and his counsellors were on 
the one side said to be sold to France, on the other. 
Colonel Pickering and his coadjutors of the Essex 
junto, were set down as in secret conspiracy with the 
British ministry. 

In the midst of the turmoil John Adams and his son 
occupied a difficult position. Although by no means sat- 
isfied with the general coldness of Mr. Jefferson towards 
the commercial States, they were not so far carried 
away by their feelings as to overlook the supercilious- 
ness of Great Britain. They had known it by per- 
sonal experience in its most offensive shapes, and they 
felt that submission to it in any form was not the most 
likely way to put an end to it for the future. Hence 
it happened that upon the occurrence of the outrage on 
The Chesapeake both of them hesitated not a moment 
in expressing their indignation, and their earnest wishes 
for measures of redress. Finding the federalists with 
whom he was connected unprepared to listen to his 
suggestions of immediate action, John Quincy Adams 
determined to signify his own opinion at all events. 
He therefore attended the public meeting called in 
Boston to that end. It was not called as a party meet- 
ing ; but his presence among those generally ranked as 
opponents who naturally constituted the greater part, 
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was no sooner perceived, than by general acclamation 
he was summoned to take part in the deliberations. 
The resolutions were confined to the objects for which 
the meeting was called ; yet the act of Mr. Adams was 
construed among the federalists as ominous of the 
division which soon afterwards fell out. 

It is not necessary to go into this history further than 
it may show the influence which it had over the action 
of the subject of this narrative. It is sufficient to this 
purpose to say that among other measures occasioned 
by the attack on The Chesapeake, was a proclamation 
issued by Mr. Jefferson, interdicting British armed ves- 
sels from entering the harbors of the United States. The 
British ministry on their part, conscious of the indignity 
which had been committed by the rashness of their 
officer, betrayed anxiety to atone for it rather as an ex- 
ceptional act of incivility, than by disclaiming the right 
of search itself. In this spirit, whilst they determined 
upon sending a special minister to make negotiations 
and explanations confined to that single outrage, they ac- 
companied the act by issuing the king's proclamation 
recalling all British seamen from service under the flags 
of foreign nations, which was followed by other meas- 
ures of hostility to the neutral trade of America by no 
means calculated to promote reconciliation. Colonel 
Pickering, however, viewing the policy of the adminis- 
tration as one designed to precipitate a war with Great 
Britain, drew up a paper expressive of his views upon 
the questions in dispute between the two governments, 
in the course of which he was carried so far as to pal- 
liate, if not directly to defend, the claim made in the 
king's proclamation. This paper roused the indignation 
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of John Adams, and for the first time since his retire- 
ment, he broke silence by publishing an examination 
of the grounds of the pretension. This paper is in- 
cluded in ^he general collection of his works. Thus, 
in conjunction with a more general reply to Pickering 
drawn up at the same time by his son, a new issue 
between the parties was formed, an issue which subse- 
quent events widened into a perfect breach, presenting 
on the one side all of the federalists who had been dis- 
satisfied with his administration driven to extremes in 
opposition, and on the other the whole weight of Mr. 
Adams's authority thrown on the side of Mr. Jefferson 
and the most vehement of his ancient enemies. 

Had Great Britain been actuated during this period 
by a tithe of the conciliatory temper which has been 
manifested in her relations with the United States of 
late years, it cannot admit of a doubt that the diffi- 
culties which led to the war of 1812 might have been 
removed ; but her ministers and people yet smarting 
under the recollection of the failure to uphold her sov- 
ereignty in America, instinctively shrank from every 
concession to men whom they still regarded too much 
in the light of successful rebels. Still impressed with 
the exclusive commercial notions of the preceding cen- 
tury, they saw with a jealousy little disguised, the plen- 
teous returns flowing into the coffers of their old sub- 
jects from a fortunate neutrality in the wars which were 
bearing them down ; and they lost no opportunity so 
to apply the harshest principles of international law as 
to seize as much as they could of this abundance for 
their own benefit. Negotiations carried on whilst such 
a spirit prevailed, could end in nothing valuable. Na- 
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poleon had, early in his career, learned the lesson how 
uncertain a science is that diplomacy which rests its ex- 
pectations only upon the supposed interests of peoples 
or governments. The passions form the great elements 
of calculation, at the same time that they defy all hu- 
man sagacity.* This remark was never more true than 
during the long seriesof events, dating from the French 
Revolution, in which he himself played the chief part. 
The evidences of it are thickly strewed along the course 
of these times, in the shape either of orders in council, 
paper blockades, and imperial decrees, or in the more 
bloody yet quite as profitless butcheries of the Nile, 
Trafalgar, and Copenhagen, of Austerlitz, Jena, Boro- 
dino, Leipsic, and Waterloo. A conciliatory spirit, 
guided by a benevolent regard for jthe welfare of mil- 
lions of the race, would have saved all these horrors in 
a day ; but the delirium of the sovereigns of these times 
proved the truth of the poet's verses on a scale in com- 
parison with which the sufferings of the Greeks which 
he lamented were but as solitary accidents. 

And in this wanton strife Great Britain was not slow 
to take her part. Instead of forbearance and modera- 
tion, her tone was domineering and her temper savage ; 
and nowhere was this more sensibly felt than in the 
bearing of her naval officers on the high seas, from the 
admiral of the red down to the cabin-boy. Further- 
more, among all the foreign nations with which they 
had to deal, none were so much exposed to this harsh 
treatment as Americans. The temper of the old king 
had engrafted itself upon the feelings of the aristocracy, 

* Memoires du Roi Joseph, tome i. p. 68. 
VOL. II. — 25 
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and what is their temper will be sure to crop out in the 
official tone of the army and the navy. Under this 
trial the administration of Mr. Jefferson was doomed 
the more severely to suffer from the fact that the im- 
pression as to his leanings to France had become 
general in England. To reproach him at this day for 
resenting these manifestations of ill-will with too much 
violence, would be wide of the truth. The error, if 
any was committed, was of an opposite kind, in carry- 
ing forbearance to the point of timiditf . If fault there 
was, it was in half-way contrivances which proved weak 
and inefficacious at a moment when helplessness injured 
Americans more than the power did which insulted 
them ; but embargo and non-intercourse were, under 
the circumstances in which the people had chosen to put 
themselves, the only alternative. Mr. Adams, as well 
in his earliest labors in the revolutionary struggle, as in 
his later appeals to the pride of his countrymen during 
the difficulties with France, had ever urged the estab- 
lishment of a naval force at least adequate to defend 
the seaboard and to protect the national commerce on 
the ocean ; and, during his administration, the founda- 
tion of such a power had been so well laid, that, with 
a moderate and gradual development, it would by this 
time have been strong enough to do essential service. 
But this was one portion of his policy which had been 
the most severely denounced by his opponents. So that 
when Mr. Jefferson was elevated in his place it was laid 
aside as having caused a wasteful expenditure of the 
public money. The statesmanship of self- protection 
was dwarfed into an economical array of Liliputian 
gun-boats, and the commercial marine was left to shift 
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for itself if pushed out to sea, or to rot at the wharves 
if kept at home. Confined to this alternative, it was 
certainly less mortifying to preserve the character of 
the country by a voluntary secession from the Ocean, 
than passively to suffer every thing calling itself Amer- 
ican to become a prey to the raging passions of the 
European belligerents ; and either was better than the 
suggestion, which was whispered in some quarters, if 
not openly favored, of submission to the British pre- 
tensions. 

To the possibility of such a step as this last, J. Q. 
Adams, not less than his father, was most resolutely 
opposed. Their joint experience had produced no 
clearer lesson than this, that Great Britain seldom 
respected the rights of any nation on the sea, whose 
power did not make itself feared. The tone of George 
Canning had not been such as to inspire much confi- 
dence in any immediate change of her old habits. So 
they declared themselves on the side of the government 
in maintaining, at all events, the rights of America. 
From this moment they were no longer ranked among 
the remnants of the federal party. The consequences 
were soon important to them. The opposition to the 
federal government in Massachusetts, greatly fortified 
by the severe pressure upon the community of its anti- 
commercial measures, determined to anticipate the 
customary period of election of a new senator, in order 
the more significantly to mark the withdrawal of their 
confidence from the incumbent. 

These particulars, which will find space for fuller 
development in the biography of the son, are here 
alluded to for the purpose only of tracing the progress 
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of the irritations which ended in reviving the con- 
troversies of an earlier time. Some of the more vio- 
lent federalists, not confining themselves to the topics 
before them, and provoked by the interposition of Mr. 
Adams in support of an administration which they 
abhorred, strove to impair whatever influence might 
remain to him, by a recurrence to the charges con- 
tained in Mr. Hamilton's pamphlet. Such is party 
warfare, from the ferocity of which no man who seeks 
strongly to affect public opinion, in times of agitation 
in a free country, can ever hope to be exempt. In 
the day of it, Mr. Adams had collected the materials 
for a replication to that attack, but partly from his own 
indifference to perfecting any literary labor, partly in 
consequence of the fate of his assailant, and perhaps 
from the fruitless nature of the contest, he suffered 
them to lie unused, until they had ceased to attract his 
attention. The stimulus of this assault now roused him 
to look them up. It so happened that the columns of 
a newspaper in Boston, then seeking to extend its cir- 
culation, were freely offered to him by the proprietors. 
This informal mode of publication was peculiarly tempt- 
ing to him, as it released him from the necessity, always 
burdensome, of methodizing and polishing his compo- 
sition. At first he proposed to confine himself simply 
to a defence of the mission to France, which constituted 
the gravamen of Mr. Hamilton's attack; but once 
engaged in the review of his past life, he enlarged his 
plan, until it extended itself to the publication of a 
large part of his most valuable papers. These labors 
were continued from time to time for the space of three 
years. A portion, embracing perhaps two-thirds of the 
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communications, was collected, and published in num- 
bers, which make together an octavo volume, entitled, 
''Correspondence of the late President Adams, origi- 
nally published in the Boston Patriot, in a series of 
Letters.'* This book is now very rarely to be met 
with. 

No more unfortunate time for the attainment of the 
object which the writer had in view could have been 
selected. He had borne with injustice and misrepre- 
sentation so long, without defending himself, that it 
would have been wise to let them take their course, at 
least for the remainder of his life, and to reserve him- 
self, by a calm and careful preparation of his papers for 
a more impartial age, to establish the truth. There 
can be no question that the most unfavorable moment 
to gain proselytes, even to the most convincing argu- 
ments, is when the person attempting it, himself under 
great momentary irritation, is addressing persons who 
are listening under still more. Especially is this the 
case when the subject discussed has any bearing what- 
ever upon immediate interests, on which the whole 
community has divided into parties. But Mr. Adams 
suffered himself to be so much censured, without reply, 
as to make him begin to doubt of any future reversal 
of the verdict, unless he should interfere at once and 
plead his own cause. To this opinion he was the more 
impelled by a fear that if he should prepare his papers 
for posthumous publication, some unlooked-for acci- 
dent or domestic vicissitude might, after all, intervene 
to disperse or to destroy them before they could ever 
reach the public. A singular mishap of this sort had 
occurred, under his immediate observation, in the case 
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of Samuel Adams, and still another, of a different kind, 
in that of Dr. Franklin. He therefore determined, at 
all hazards, to proceed. The consequence was a per- 
petuation of his most important documents, it is true, 
but under circumstances most adverse to any beneficial 
effect, either to history or to his own reputation. Scat- 
tered through the pages of a newspaper of very limited 
circulation, during three years, without order in the 
arrangement, and with most unfortunate typography, 
the papers might, indeed, be described as safe, but it 
was the safety of a treasure which an individual buries 
in the ground in his lifetime, and leaves to some 
straggler of a distant age, perchance to hit the spot 
where it may with labor be brought to light. 

It is owing to the defects enumerated that no attempt 
has been made to reproduce this publication in its 
original form in the collection of his works. That part 
of it which relates to the nomination of Mr. Murray, 
although marked by too much asperity towards Mr. 
Hamilton and his other opponents, is yet in itself so 
complete an exposition of his own view of that mea- 
sure, that it has been transferred entire. From the 
remainder, such extracts have been taken as help 
in any way to elucidate the documents to which they 
refer, whilst those documents themselves have been 
arranged on a more methodical and comprehensive 
plan. In this way it is believed that nearly, if not 
quite all of material importance in that publication 
has been preserved. The form itself is of little value. 
The task of authorship was always irksome to Mr. 
Adams. He seldom assumed it excepting upon the 
spur of some immediate impulse, and he never carried 
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his labors further than the preparation of the manu- 
script. The consequence is that he suffered even more . 
than writers commonly do from the careless typography 
of the newspapers in that day. 

The accession of Mr. Madison to the Presidency, a 
result which Mr. Jefferson much favored, was the signal 
of a division among the friends of government, and of 
a more conciliatory policy towards the moderate feder- 
alists. The latter had been already manifested in the 
appointment of William Pinkney, of Maryland, to a 
special duty, and afterwards to the permanent mission 
in Great Britain. The policy might have been carried 
even to the restoration of good feelings at home and of 
more friendly relations with England, but for the inter- 
ference of a portion of the Senate in dictating to the 
new President the person he should make Secretary of 
State. It did, however, extend to the appointment of 
John Quincy Adams to be the first accredited minister 
of the country at the court of St. Petersburg. His 
father naturally viewed this act as a relaxation, the first 
he had experienced since the accession of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, of the harshness manifested towards himself by 
the party in power. The same event embittered the 
hostility of his federal opponents, who had now, for 
the first time, gained an exclusive ascendency in Mas- 
sachusetts. This state of things opened the way to a 
restoration of friendly feelings with Mr. Jefferson, who 
was now out of power, like himself, with nothing left 
to overcome the natural dictates of his heart. The in- 
terposition through which it was reached, was that of 
a common friend, Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadel- 
phia, whose voluntary services smoothed away all the 
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obstacles formed by the long estrangement. Some ex- 
planation of their nature will not be out of place. 

The character of Thomas Jefferson presents one of 
the most difficult studies to be met with by the histo- 
rian of these times. At once an object of the» most 
exalted eulogy among those who made him their polit- 
ical chief, and of the bitterest execrations of his oppo- 
nents, it is not very easy, between the two, to trace the 
lines which truth and justice alike demand. As an 
original thinker, there can be little doubt of his claim 
to stand in the first rank among American statesmen. 
His, too, was the faculty, given to few, of leading the 
many, by impressing their minds with happily concen- 
trated propositions. More ardent in his imagination 
than his affections, he did not always speak exactly as 
he felt towards either friends or enemies. As a conse- 
quence, he has left hanging over a part of his public 
life a vapor of duplicity, or, to say the least, of indi- 
rection, the presence of which is generally felt more 
than it is seen. Sometimes, indeed, when his passions 
become roused by personal rivalry, it shows itself 
darkly enough. Cautious, but not discreet, sagacious, 
though not always wise, impulsive, but not open, his 
letters, as printed since his death, have scarcely main- 
tained for him the character he enjoyed among his fol- 
lowers whilst living. The most obvious deficiency is 
^the absence of repose of mind, and of consistency in 
heart. The great lead he early took in the Revolu- 
tion naturally brought him in frequent relations with 
Mr. Adams, generally friendly, though, considering the 
striking discordance of their characteristic traits, they 
could never have been intimate, but sometimes hostile. 
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The first instance took place during the perilous days 
of 1775, when both were enlisted with ardor in the 
work of pushing the country forward to independence. 
Here was a common opponent and a common interest. 
The fields of labor only were diverse. Mr. Adams, 
the eldest in public life as well as in years, careless of 
external fame as a writer, preferred the natural channel 
to his impetuosity supplied by the unrestrained freedom 
of debate within the walls of congress, whilst Mr. Jef- 
ferson, avoiding that arena of conflicting opinions, 
chose rather the course which gave full play to the 
happy facility of his written word. Never was there a 
more fortunate combination to advance a great object. 
Mr. Adams hewed out the road, vigorously but roughly, 
may be, for the pioneers, whilst Mr. Jefferson smoothed 
and widened it for the nation to follow ; and each felt 
the value of the other in the common task. Here they 
separated, Mr. Jefferson to do other duty in his native 
State, Mr. Adams presently to cross the water. The 
next time they met was many years later, in Europe, 
when Mr. Adams had become the representative of his 
disenthralled countrymen at the court of their former 
sovereign, and Mr. Jefferson filled the same position in 
the presence of the monarch of France. The duty 
imposed upon the two by congress to open negotiations 
of commercial treaties with all the powers of Europe 
once more entailed an intimacy and frequent corre- 
spondence, which there was nothing to prevent from 
growing into friendship. Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to 
Mr. Madison, recorded the impression he had of Mr. 
Adams at this time, which gives him much less credit 
for penetration than he deserved, whilst it does full 
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justice to his nobler qualities. Mr. Adams, on his side, 
measured Mr. Jefferson with even more friendly eyes, 
and, if he was aware of any qualifications, gave no 
utterance to them. An interchange of visits and fre- 
quent civilities, so long as they remained in Europe, 
continued to preserve their social relations upon the 
kindest footing. 

During this period no incidents occurred to draw 
out the lurking contrasts of their characters. But 
scarcely was the constitution adopted, and the two 
were called to fill stations only one grade beneath the 
first, when events took place which had the effect of 
setting them in opposition to each other. They not 
only clashed in opinions, but became the types of op- 
posing ones before the world. The great cause of this 
change was the breaking out of the French Revolution. 
Mr. Jefferson hailed it as the harbinger of a new era on 
earth, whilst Mr. Adams saw in it only thie image of a 
ship in a tempest without helm or anchor. But this 
difference of sentiment would not of itself have suf- 
ficed to disturb the private feelings of the parties, had 
it not been for an instance of the duplicity already re- 
ferred to, which gave a shock to Mr. Adams's confi- 
dence such as he did not for a long time get over. 
The facts were these. During the spring of the year 
1 79 1, the United States Gazette of Philadelphia had 
been publishing, in numbers, a summary of Davila's 
work on the Civil Wars of France, with commentaries, 
which were well understood, though not expressly ac- 
knowledged, to be from the pen of Mr. Adams. Not 
unaware of their imputed origin, and much disturbed 
at what he thought their pernicious tendency, Mr. 
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Jefferson welcomed, with great satisfaction, the arrival, 
from the other side of the Atlantic, of Thomas Paine's 
pamphlet on the Rights of Man, and approved the 
project of republishing it in America as an antidote to 
their poison. Wishing to express his thanks for the 
use of an English copy, which had been lent to him to 
read, he was impelled to add, in his note, the reasons 
why he rejoiced that the work was about to be re- 
printed. Prominent among these was an allusion to 
the heresies upon Davila. That Mr. Jefferson had not 
the remotest idea his note would ever be seen by the 
public, cannerf admit of a doubt. Great, then, was his 
consternation, when he found it paraded at large, with 
his name attached, as a prefix to recommend the pam- 
phlet publication. 

This incident attracted much attention in Philadel- 
phia, where it was regarded as an indecorous attack 
intentionally made by one high officer of the govern- 
ment against another. Pressed by this exposure, which 
imputed to him far more than he probably meant, he 
endeavored to escape from it by volunteering an ex- 
planation directly to Mr. Adams. This brought from 
the latter, then at home in Quincy, a frank reply, 
which, in its turn, elicited a rejoinder, explicitly dis- 
avowing any intention, by the terms of the unlucky 
note, to allude to Mr. Adams or any of his writings. 
With this explanation, Mr. Adams professed himself 
satisfied. Unfortunately, however, for Mr. Jefferson, 
a private letter of his, addressed to General Washing- 
ton at the very time, has since been published, in 
which he expressly says that he did mean, in his note, 
to allude to the Discourses on Davila. From this con- 
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tradiction there seems no outlet of escape. It is not a 
pleasant task to allude to it, neither would it be neces- 
sary, were it not essential to show that if Mr. Adams 
did not easily relinquish the suspicions, which Mr. 
Jefferson describes him as too liable at all times to 
entertain, the facts prove that he was not without 
abundant justification. 

Indeed, it can scarcely be denied that the publica- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson's letters since his death, has fixed 
rather than relieved this shade upon his character. It 
is, however, much confined within the period between 
1790 and 1 801. Whilst on the one side, he is profess- 
ing a profound respect and attachment to General 
Washington, on the other, he is communicating pri- 
vately to Philip Mazzei in Europe the most significant 
insinuations of the political apostasy of that chief. So 
his broader private charges made against Mr. Adams, 
implying danger to the republican institutions of the 
country from his devotion to the British theory of gov- 
ernment, are not easily reconciled with the spirit of the 
letter he addressed to him on the 28th of December, 
1796, upon his election to the Presidency, which was 
committed to the discretion of Mr. Madison to deliver. 
That gentleman wisely decided to suppress it chiefly for 
two reasons. The first, because of the false attitude in 
which the act would place the writer towards his own 
political friends. The second, because of the danger of 
putting such admissions in the hands of an opponent 
whom it might ultimately be necessary to try to break 
down. It would seem to be plain that either there had 
or there had not been solid reasons for opposition to the 
elevation of Mr. Adams. If there were such, how could 
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they have been made less so by the fact of his triumph ? 
Yet Mr. Jefferson's letter gave no hint of serious obsta- 
cles to congratulation on his success. If, on the other 
hand, there were no grave reasons, what were his friends 
to thinkvof all the argument, the remonstrances and 
the denunciations of monarchical tendencies, that had 
formed the base of the opposition of which he had been 
hailed as the chief? The only escape from this dilemma 
is in the supposition that Mr. Jefferson, by his letter, 
hoped and intended to scatter seeds of division between 
Mr. Adams and his friends to such a degree as to para- 
lyze the influence of those deemed the most dangerous 
section of the federalists. But this would be to attribute 
to him an Italian refinement of policy far beyond the 
simple notions of the country and of that time, or the 
general character of the writer. The idea is not, there- 
fore, to be entertained for a moment. What the judg- 
ment of Mr. Adams would have been had this remarkable 
letter ever reached him it is not easy to pronounce. But 
it is certain that he never at any time knew of its having 
been written. The only demonstration which did come 
to his knowledge was that made two months later when 
Mr. J. assumed the Vice-President's chair. His tone 
had then been tuned simply to self-gratulation that the 
reins of government had not fallen into his hands, but 
rested rather with Mr. Adams. Even this declara- 
tion was going rather too far for a perfectly straight- 
forward man. For if he conscientiously believed one 
half of what he has left on record, then he should have 
regarded his own failure of an election and Mr. Adams's 
success as serious public calamities. Neither was the 
earnest anxiety shown to suppress all publication of his 
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private correspondence, much relieved by the acci- 
dental exposure, from time to time, of the pecuniary 
assistance he had rendered to the most profligate and 
unworthy calumniators of his opponents. It is no part 
of the design of this work unnecessarily to dwell on 
these unpleasant topics. But they are material to ex- 
plain the motives of Mr. Adams's course, and the causes 
of his withdrawal of confidence from Mr. Jefferson at 
the close of his administration. He then fully believed 
him to be a false and dangerous man ; and, so believing, 
he acted up to his conviction. The refusal fo give any 
assurances as to his future course, was what determined 
Mr. Adams to take the extraordinary step of filling all 
the vacant places under the revised judicial system be- 
fore his accession. On the other hand, this proceeding 
very naturally offended Mr. Jefferson. Indeed, it was 
a stretch of authority of that sort which can be too 
easily twisted to the justification of the very abuses it 
is designed to prevent, ever to be a safe measure in 
pojjular governments. And the result of this example 
is not without use as an illustration. 

But no sooner is the conflict over, and Mr. Jefferson 
fully established in power, without risk of further rivalry 
with his opponent, than the shades of his character 
begin to disappear, and his better nature again strug- 
gles for the mastery. He has left on record the fact 
that he desired to confer on Mr. Adams the most lucra- 
tive post in New England, a step the inconsistency of 
which with the professions on which they came into 
power, his friends in that quarter seem to have felt 
much more keenly than he. He further states that he 
was deterred from prosecuting his wish by the sugges- 
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tion that the advance would not be well received. 
Perhaps in this he was right ; but the public manifes- 
tation of any such confidence would have done no dis- 
service to his own character for magnanimity, however 
coldly it might have been met, whilst it would have 
greatly served to shield Mr. Adams from the ferocious 
and unsparing denunciations which his partisans, dur- 
ing his administration, were in the habit of pouring 
out upon him. And all of them were carried on, so far 
as the public could see, without the smallest effort on 
his part at counteraction. So little was Mr. Adams in 
the way of suspecting the existence of any good-will, 
that a trifling incident which occurred in Massachusetts 
was well calculated to impress him with a notion of the 
prevalence of quite an opposite spirit. The number of 
commissioners of bankruptcy was diminished by the 
repeal of the judiciary law in such a manner as to ren- 
der it necessary to deprive some of the incumbents of 
their places. John Quincy Adams had received his 
appointment from the district judge under the law. He 
was now selected for removal under the authority vested 
in the President, although others, not a whit more in 
political sympathy, were retained. In the absence of 
all explanations, and none were offered, but one con- 
struction could be put upon such a proceeding. Yet 
Mr. Jefferson was not probably intending any such 
petty hostility as this implied. The prejudices which 
he had succeeded in rousing among his followers, espe- 
cially in New England, probably exceeded his power 
to control. But the act had its natural effect on Mr. 
Adams. Hence, when Mr. Jefferson endeavored to 
revive his ancient relations with him through an open- 
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ing casually furnished by Mrs. Adams, his effort met 
with a colder reception than it deserved. The estrange- 
ment continued complete until after Mr. Jefferson's re- 
tirement had released him from his obligations to his 
partisans. On the other hand, the same event rescued 
the motives of Mr. Adams from all liability of misap- 
prehension. It then needed only the intervention of 
some common friend like Dr. Rush, to bring the two 
once more into kindly relations. The bitterness of 
party warfare, which had prompted them to be mutually 
unjust, gradually softened away, and during the re- 
mainder of their lives, though they never again met face 
to face, they kept up a correspondence by letters upon 
indifferent topics of literature, theology, and general 
politics, which will probably retain a permanent in- 
terest with posterity. 

Thus passed the life of Mr. Adams in peaceful retire- 
ment, for many years. His correspondence began to 
grow upon him, and he divided his time between 
reading on a more extensive scale than ever, and writ- 
ing to his numerous friends. He devoted himself to a 
very elaborate examination of the religion of all ages 
and nations, the results of which he committed to paper 
in a desultory manner. The issue of it was the forma- 
tion of his theological opinions very much in the mould 
adopted by the Unitarians of New England. Rejecting 
with the independent spirit which in early life had driven 
him from the ministry, the prominent doctrines of Cal- 
vinism, the trinity, the atonement, and election, he was 
content to settle down upon the Sermon on the Mount 
as a perfect code presented to man by a more than 
mortal teacher. Further he declined to analyze the 
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mysterious nature of his mission. In this faith he lived 
with uninterrupted serenity, and in it he died with per- 
fect resignation. 

The termination of the war with Great Britain by 
the signature of the treaty of Ghent, closed the dis- 
putes connected with European politics, which had 
raged with greater or less fury for nearly a quarter of a 
century. Mr. Adams, as a leading actor, had shared 
largely in the bitterness of the strife. He had been 
made the object of the most fierce and unrelenting 
attacks from opposite quarters, and had in his turn been 
impelled to say and to write much of his opponents 
which a calm review would scarcely venture to defend. 
All this contention ceased with the return of peace. 
The fragment of the ultra-federal party, which had 
been revived into importance in New England and 
New York by the unpopularity of the war, and which 
with singular rashness had staked every thing upon the 
most intemperate opposition to the course of Mr. Madi- 
son, perished under the reaction that followed. Mr. 
Monroe was elevated to the Presidency without a 
struggle ; and he immediately organized an administra- 
tion which went into office upheld by the full confidence 
of the country. Of this administration, John Quincy 
Adams was the member to whom the department of 
foreign affairs was assigned; and the selection was 
ratified by a general expression of good-will in New 
England. This revolution was felt by his father in a 
greatly increased manifestation of the popular regard 
towards himself. From this time to the end of his life 
the traces of an ever-growing reaction are visible in the 
extension of his correspondence, which, in spite of hi 
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seclusion from public affairs, became almost as large as 
it had been when he had numerous offices to bestow. 
Not a shadow now remained on this score to disturb 
the natural serenity of his mind. It is highly honorable 
to Mr. Jefferson, that his active and unsolicited testi- 
mony, generously given to the value of the public 
services of his ancient opponent, and extensively spread 
among the large class over whose minds his authority 
was yet unbounded, had a great effect in accelerating this 
change. It was a cheering consolation to the declining 
days of the old statesman, whose integrity not even his 
most bitter enemies had ever really disputed, the pros- 
pect of losing which had at an earlier moment filled his 
mind with anxiety and gloom. 

So entirely had party strife disappeared upon the 
second election of Mr. Monroe, that no division took 
place in the popular votes in the several States. In 
Massachusetts, Mr. Adams was placed on the list of 
electors and was chosen without opposition. He was 
made President of the College, and gave his vote' for 
James Monroe as President and Daniel D. Tompkins, 
as Vice-President. With a single exception in New 
Hampshire, prompted by personal regard for John 
Quincy Adams, the electors were unanimous ; the first 
instance since Washington went out of office, and not 
improbably the last that may occur in the American 
annals. 

Shortly after the joyful event of the return of his son 
from his eight years* absence in the diplomatic service 
of the country, Mr. Adams was destined to meet with 
the severest affliction that had ever yet befallen him. 
His wife, who had gone through the vicissitudes of 
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more than half a century in his company; who had 
sympathized with him in all his highest aspirations, 
and had cheered him in his greatest trials ; who had 
faithfully preserved his worldly interests, when he was 
unable to be present to guard them himself; who had 
enlivened his home and had shared his joys and his 
pains alike, was taken ill with a typhus fever, in the 
autumn of 181 8, and died on the 28th of October. 
He was at this time eighty -three years of age, and of 
course had little reason to expect long to survive her ; 
but to him her loss was a perpetually recurring evil; 
for she had been the stay of his household. Her char- 
acter had adapted itself to his in such a manner as to 
improve the good qualities of both, so that her loss 
threw over his manner ever afterwards, a tinge of sad- 
ness not natural to him ; and the sprightly humor, 
which made so agreeable a part of the letters addressed 
to her in her lifetime, as it did of his daily conversa- 
tion, ceased in a degree to appear. 

He now began to indulge in the latest privilege of 
old age. He recurred to the various events of his life, 
and sought to compare his remembrance of them with 
that of the few contemporaries who yet survived. 
Many facts of importance seemed to him in danger of 
being forgotten, and the services of some individuals 
entirely overlooked. What especially stirred him was 
the publication of Mr. Wirt 's Life of Patrick Henry, 
because it seemed to claim the merit of originating 
resistance to the pretensions of Great Britain too ex- 
clusively for the State of Virginia. This brought him 
forward in explanation of the action of James Otis, 
concerning whom he supplied a great part of all the 
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/ information that has been preserved. The series of J 
letters, relating to this subject, written at a very ad- i 
vanced age to Judge Tudor, abound in details and ] 
anecdotes which would not otherwise have come down | 
to us. Many of the facts have been substantially con- J 
firmed by the testimony of Governor Hutchinson, the 
last volume of whose history was not brought to light 
until after Mr. Adams's death. The most remarkable 
feature of these late letters is the vigor of imagination 
and freshness of feeling with which they are written ; 
they overflow with the desire to do honor to those over 
whose memory time was rapidly closing, and yet whose 
services had not been without their claim upon the 
public gratitude. In this way he did much to per- 
petuate the recollections of honorable events in the 
career of Otis, of Hawley, and of Samuel Adams, and 
the labor was to him a most grateful tribute to their 
worth. 

He was now eighty-five years old, and his physical 
frame, strong as it had been, was slowly but surely 
giving way under the sap of the destroyer. But his 
mind still worked with vigor, when an occasion hap- 
pened which fully developed the regard in which he 
was held by the people of his native State. The time 
had come when the District of Maine, which had been 
long attached to Massachusetts, though not an integral 
part of her territory, demanded an independent gov- 
ernment, and an admission into the Union on an equal 
footing with the parent State. Massachusetts assented, 
and a separation was effected ; but this event carried 
with it a necessity of adapting the forms of the consti- 
tution of the State to the circumstances of her greatly 
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abridged limits. This could be done only by calling 
a convention to amend it. Arrangements were made 
accordingly. Mr. Adams was unanimously elected a 
delegate by the people of his native town, just as he 
had been forty years before, when the instrument now 
to be amended had been originally framed. Great 
pains were everywhere taken to select for this body 
such citizens as had become most distinguished for 
abilities, learning, or weight of character. The absence 
of party divisions just then favored such an object re- 
markably. The result was, the convocation of a popular 
assembly such as was never gathered from so limited 
a territory before, and such as may not soon be seen 
again. The three learned professions, the commercial, 
the agricultural, and the mechanic interests, all were 
represented by an amount of intelligence, of culture, 
of social and of moral worth, such as any Common- 
wealth of far greater dimensions might well be proud 
to show. 

The sessions of this convention were opened on the 
15th of November, 1820, and were continued until the 
9th of January, 1821. When Mr. Adams, in his eighty- 
sixth year, with a form yet erect, though tremulous 
with age, made his appearance on the second day, he 
was received by the members of this brilliant assembly, 
all standing, with demonstrations of the utmost respect 
and regard. The dignified office of presiding over its 
deliberations had been unanimously tendered to him 
through a committee, instructed to present to him the 
following resolutions adopted on the motion of Isaac 
Parker, then the respected Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Commonwealth : 
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"Whereas, the Honorable John Adams, a member of 
this Convention, and elected the President thereof, has 
for more than half a century devoted the great powers 
of his mind, and his profound wisdom and learning, to 
the service of his country and mankind : 

"In fearlessly vindicating the rights of the North 
American provinces against the usurpation and en- 
croachments of the superintendent government : 

" In diffusing a knowledge of the prfnciples of civil 
liberty among his fellow-subjects, and exciting them 
to a firm and resolute defence of the privileges of 
freemen : 

" In early conceiving, asserting, and maintaining the 
justice and practicability of establishing the independ- 
ence of the United States of America : 

" In giving the powerful aid of his political knowl- 
edge in the formation of the constitution of his native 
State, which constitution became in a great measure 
the model of those which were subsequently formed : 

" In conciliating the favor of foreign powers, and 
obtaining their countenance and support in the ardu- 
ous struggle for independence : 

"In negotiating the treaty of peace, which secured 
forever the sovereignty of the United States, and . in 
defeating all attempts to prevent it ; and especially in 
preserving in that treaty the vital interests of the New 
England States : 

"In demonstrating to the world, in his defence of 
the constitutions of the several United States, the 
contested principle, since admitted as an axiom, that 
checks and balances in legislative power are essential 
to true liberty ; 
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''In devoting his tz=ic izii zi^rrrsr zi rre ssttt* iif 
the nation, in the hizr: irL»i jiL-T^irrLr:: ms;3 :c T, it- 
President and Presiirci: :f rire V::_ir-i icicts^ 

"And lastly, in pas^rg in riicicijai: lui arr n Lx- 
nified retirement, in ibe zrarr-ie :c i-l ire ZiicuesZiZ 
virtues, thus exhiiirinz t: h^s : :•=:!-:* rueci xz:«i i: pos- 
terity an example of rrae zr^scussi cz ". — li ziid :x 
genuine patriotism : — 

"Therefore, Resolved. Tzsz tbe zztzZLZjen zz zL'a 
Convention, representiiig tbe pfc:;;^Je -ic tie C*:c 



wealth of Massachusetts- do '•cifillv srzH tbeuacrres 
of this opportunity to lesrifT tbtir zts^ftrjz szA grati- 
tude to this eminent patriot zi:d stsTzszuisr:. iyr tbe 
great services lendered by hizn to his omtry- ai>d 
their high gratification that, at this Iste pcri-^i of life, 
he is permitted by Divine Providence to awsisi them 
with his counsel in revising the coiistitution which, 
fort}'^ years ago, his wisdom and prudence assisted to 
form. 

** Resolved, That a committee of twelve be ap- 
pointed by the chair, to commimicate this proceeding 
to the Honorable John Adams, to inform him of his 
election to preside in this body, and to introduce him 
to the chair of this Convention." 

Grateful for this honorable testimonial to the value 
of his past services, Mr. Adams was sufficiently sen- 
sible of his failing strength to reject all idea of as- 
suming the arduous labors of the post thus offered. 
He therefore returned to the committee the following 
answer : 
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''Fellow-Citizens, — An election at my age and in 
my circumstances by the free suffrages of so ample a 
representation of the fortunes and talents, the experi- 
ence and wisdom, the authority, the virtues, and the 
piety of the ancient and renowned State of Massachu- 
setts, I esteem the purest and fairest honor of my life \ 
and my gratitude is proportionally ardent and sincere. 
I pray you, gentlemen, to present to the Convention 
my most cordial thanks. 

''Your enumeration of services performed for this 
country recalls to my recollection the long services and 
succession of great and excellent characters with whom 
I have had the honor to act in the former part of my 
life, and to whose exertions I have endeavored to add 
my feeble aid; characters, who have been employed 
by Divine Providence as instruments in preserving and 
securing that unexampled liberty which this nation now 
possesses ; that liberty, which is the source of all our 
happiness and prosperity ; a prosperity which cannot 
be contemplated by any virtuous mind without grati- 
tude, consolation, and delight. May it be perpetual ! 

"Gentlemen, — ^As my age is generally known, it 
will readily be believed that my forces are too far ex- 
hausted to perform the arduous duties of the high office 
which the benevolence of the Convention has assigned 
to me. I am, therefore, under the necessity to request 
permission of the Convention to decline the appoint- 
ment, and to pray that some other gentleman may be 
elected, whose vigorous age and superior talents may 
conduct their deliberations with more convenience to 
themselves, and with greater satisfaction to the people 
of the Commonwealth at large.'* 
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In the proceedings Mr. Adams took great interest, 
but his bodily frame, now easily susceptible of de- 
rangement from any change of the long-settled habits 
of a uniform life at home, refused the test of daily 
attendance during the severity of the winter season. 
Only once or twice did he venture upon any remarks. 
A report of what he said is given in the published vol- 
ume of the debates. It is characteristic, and in per- 
fect consistency with the views which he had steadily 
held through life. These views were singularly mis- 
represented so long as temporary objects were to be 
served by weakening his influence over the popular 
mind, but there is now no motive left to consider them 
as other than they are. They may be in brief de- 
scribed as the system of a Whig of the Revolution, born 
of purely English stock, but transplanted to America ; 
republican in its character, and popular, without being 
democratic, in its tendencies ; conservative in its forms, 
with but a slight leaning to aristocracy. On this last 
point, nothing is more remarkable than the extent to 
which his character was misconceived. In the sim- 
plicity of his daily habits he would have stood the test 
of comparison even with Mr. Jefferson, whom the great 
body of the people had learned to regard as the em- 
bodiment of all republican ideas. 

There was one change in the old constitution which 
Mr. Adams labored, though ineffectually, to procure. 
It was a modification of the third article of the Bill of 
Rights, an article which he did not himself draw when 
he furnished the rest, in such form as would do away 
with the recognition of distinct modes of religious 
faith by the State. This amendment had been sug- 
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gested by Dr. Price in his comments upon the consti- 
tution, published soon after it was made, though it is 
not likely that Mr. Adams remembered it. Not able to 
make his voice clearly heard by the members, he had 
recourse to the agency of others to effect his object ; 
but it was in vain. The old Puritan feeling which be- 
gan with laboring to establish a Christian Common- 
wealth, was yet alive, and refused to recognize Jews 
or heathens as perfect equals with Christians before 
the law. The proposition was gently put aside ; the 
spirit of it has, however, since found its way, by the 
operation of an amendment, into the system of govern- 
ment. 

This appearance in the convention made a fitting 
close to the public career of Mr. Adams. His few re- 
maining years were passed serenely at his residence in 
Quincy, where he kept up the habit of receiving stran- 
gers, who came from abroad, or visitors from other 
States, attracted by curiosity to see him. Once a year, 
his time was enlivened by the presence of his son, John 
Quincy Adams, now Secretary of State, and himself 
arrived at a position in the popular estimation, which 
seemed to open a prospect of his elevation to the 
Presidency, as the successor of Mr. Monroe. It was 
this circumstance which gave rise to the last attempt 
to disturb the peace of Mr. Adams's declining years. 
Not long after his retirement in 1801, and whilst smart- 
ing under the irritation, caused by the sense of injustice 
done to him by members of both contending parties, the 
same which produced the papers in the Boston Patriot j 
a maternal relative of his, then bordering upon in- 
sanity, which at last ended in suicide, drew from him, 
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by force of earnest expressions of sj-mpathy, and under 
the seal of the strictest confidence, the most unreserved 
expression of his sentiments respecting the chief actors 
and events in the later portion of his public life. Not 
until long after the catastrophe that befell the recipient 
of these letters, and the rise of John Quincy Adams to 
be a prominent candidate for the Presidency, did an 
inducement occur to betray confidence by bringing 
them to light. The heir of the deceased person then 
earned by the transfer of them to the political oppo- 
nents of the son, a claim upon their gratitude in case 
of their attaining power, which was ultimately recog- 
nized by the gift of a subordinate place in the Boston 
custom-house. By such means the letters were published 
to the world. It may fairly be doubted whether the 
injury done by them to the prospects of John Quincy 
Adams was ever an equivalent even for the pitiful 
reward paid for the breach of trust. 

At any rate, they appeared too late to disturb the 
equanimity of the father. Mr. Jefferson and Colonel 
Pickering, the two surviving individuals most harshly 
reflected upon in them, appear to have perused the 
papers with very opposite emotions. The former justly 
considered them as the relics of a conflict in which he 
had already given as well as taken blows enough not to 
seek to renew it in his last days. The latter felt it his 
duty to leave behind him a general replication to all 
the charges ever made against him, which might defend 
his memory from the revival of them after his death. 
At this day it would seem as if a less virulent produc- 
tion would have better answered to protect his fame. 
Bitter as it was, the perusal of it excited in Mr. Adams 
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no disposition to protract the controversy. The day 
for such passions had gone by with him. The return- 
ing good-will of his countrymen was healing all his 
wounds. He regretted the publication of his own 
letters, not from any anxiety for himself, for his career 
was run, and by the substance of the opinions, already 
expressed in other forms, on public affairs he was ready 
to abide, but on account of the spirit which the betrayal 
of his most private feelings in a season of irritation 
might renew in others, after his own had subsided into 
peace. Even with Colonel Pickering, the last as he 
ever had been the most vindictive of his enemies, he 
had no further hostility to wage. 

With the public these pamphlets made little impres- 
sion. The original motive for printing seemed so un- 
worthy, that they excited little response and obtained 
but a limited currency. They have been rather more 
referred to in later times as authority for facts on one 
side or the other of public questions ; but for obvious 
reasons they are entitled to but a moderate share of 
weight; and for the reason that they never were in- 
tended by the writer for the public eye, no part of the 
letters thus betrayed has been admitted to a place in 
the present work. Neither have they been relied upon 
to sustain the narrative in this biography. 

Tranquil as Mr. Adams had become in his last days, 
and happy in his correspondence with the remnant of 
his old compeers, he was not indifferent to the struggle 
which was going on for the office of President of the 
United States. His son was now a mark for the same 
shafts which had been aimed at him thirty years before. 
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and it was not unnatural that he should await with emo- 
tion the favorable or adverse issue that might attend it. 
From youth to age his soil had been a faithful one to 
him, never varying in his efforts to promote his com- 
fort and his happiness, always supplying abundance of 
material to gratify his highest pride. To have such a 
son rewarded by the people of the United States by an 
elevation to the highest station in their gift, was an 
aspiration which he could hardly be sanguine enough 
to indulge, though the conviction that he was fully 
worthy of it had been long cherished in his mind. It 
was reserved to him to live to see the fulfilment of his 
hopes. 

By reason of the multiplication of candidates conse- 
quent upon the disintegration of parties, no election of 
President was made at the usual period for the popular 
choice. As a consequence, the decision fell, for the 
second time since the formation of the government, 
upon the House of Representatives. The only formi- 
dable competitor of Mr. Adams was General Jackson ; 
and between them the friends of the minor candidates 
were compelled to choose. The choice of Mr. Adams 
was effected bv the adherents of Mr. Clav, who con- 
trolled the votes of four States. But, at that moment, the 
supporters of the fourth candidate, Mr. Crawford, were 
understood to be likewise disposed to prefer him, had 
circumstances made a decision on their part necessary. 
As a consequence, John Quincy Adams was declared to 
be elected. The event brought to his father numbers 
of congratulatory letters, some specimens of which 
merit insertion here : 
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" Washington, 12 February, 1825. 

** Receive the most cordial congratulations from an 
old friend of the father and the son, who on this oc- 
casion feels much for you, and for him ; and who will 
be happy on the Bunker Hill anniversary to express in 
person the patriotic and individual sentiments which 
have been known to you for near half a century. 
** Most truly and affectionately, 

*'Your old friend, 

" Lafayette.'* 

The next is from an individual who had been active 
and efficient in his opposition to the father in former 
days, and who, as a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Louisiana, had not contributed to this 
election ; but his feeling at the time may be under- 
stood from the terms of his congratulation : 

" I cannot avoid seizing this occasion of congratu- 
lating you on an event which gives you the rare felicity 
of seeing your son succeed to that high station in 
which you yourself were once placed by the suffrage 
of the nation. Although circumstances did not per- 
mit me to contribute to this event, I am not the less 
convinced that his administration will prove honorable 
to himself and advantageous to his country. 

'^ I have the honor, etc., 

*' Edward Livingston." 

The next is from one of the sufferers under the old 
Sedition Law, who as editor of the Bee, a newspaper 
in Connecticut, had been subjected to prosecution for 
his attacks on Mr. Adams's administration : 
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" New York, 4 March, 1825. 

''Venerable Sir, — ^As you may now have some 
respite from the respectful attentions of your immedi- 
ate friends on the auspicious result of the recent Presi- 
dential election, I take the liberty of asking permission, 
also, to congratulate you upon an event so honorable 
to yourself, so creditable and beneficial to our country, 
and so fortunate for the distinguished subject of the 
popular choice. 

" We perceive, Sir, in the election of your son, a 
signal proof that republics are not forever insensible to 
personal merits, nor always ungrateful to faithful ser- 
vants; and that the long -wished time has at length 
arrived, when good sense has triumphed over party 
Spirit, and patriotism prevailed over political hostility. 

"It is to your glory, Sir, that your son has proved 
himself worthy of your instructions, your wisdom, and 
your experience, and become confessedly the fittest and 
most deserving object to succeed, after time has re- 
stored the empire of reason, his father in the highest 
confidence and trust of a great and free people. 

* ' 1 remain, Sir (changed with the times, tempora 
mutantury since 1798, and notwithstanding my trial of 
the Sedition Law), with the most sincere deference, 
esteem, and veneration, and desirous of contributing 
my mite to the consolations of a political Simeon, 
" Your very obed*t humble servant, 

'' Charles Holt.*' 

But the question will naturally arise, how did the in- 
dividual most deeply interested in this result announce 
it to his father? The answer may be briefly giver 
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Immediately after the decision in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Rufiis King, then one of the senators of the 
State of New York, dispatched from the capitol the 
following note to the son, apprising him of what had 
taken place : 

" Senate Chamber, 9 February, 1825. 

"My dear Sir, — We have this moment heard the 
issue of the election, and I send you and your venera- 
ble father my affectionate congratulations upon your 
choice as President of the United States on the first 
ballot of the House of Representatives. I include 
your father, as I consider your election as the best 
amends for the injustice of which he was made the 
victim. 

*' To me and mine, the choice has been such as we* 
have cordially hoped for and expected. 

"RuFUS King." 

This interesting note from one who had been him- 
self a prominent actor in the times to which he alludes, 
the recipient immediately inclosed in another of his 
own, which he sent to his father. It ran thus : 

"Washington, 9 February, 1825. 

*' My dear and honored Father, — The inclosed 
note from Mr. King will inform you of the event of 
this day, upon which I can only o^^i you my congrat- 
ulations, and ask your blessings and prayers. 

"Your affectionate and dutiful son," 

** John Quincy Adams." 

Mr. Adams survived this event little more than a 
year. He was now at the age of ninety, iijfirm in 
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body, but yet preserving a remarkahle ar.tl'. Irj ^t'^^-'i. 
Unable to see clearly enough to read, or t.:> g^i-i-i a 
pen to write, he still retained so niich intcrtst ir. 
present objects as fully to employ the ser-.-ices jf z:^:d- 
bers of his immediate familv, both in readinz to 1^ 
and in writing after his dictation. What he itj-j^x c *- 
liked was the mere v^etation of cxtrcsjc ^f: : mrber 
than to fall into which he would ch-eerfillv lisceri ro 
any book, however trifling, which might at the zzf/z^^.t 
be attracting the fancy of younger generaric::^- The 
brilliant fictions of Walter Scott, then ir. the heii'ht of 
their popularity, the sea stories of O>o;*er, ar.d crea 
the exaggerated, but nervous verse of Byror., were all 
welcome, in the intervals when he co'Id r;ot obtain 
what he better relished, the reminiscences of cor. tern- 
poraries, or the psychological speculations of more pro- 
found writers in England and France. His avidity for 
new literature was so well understood that he seldom 
failed of a supply from the good-will of kind friends in 
the neighboring city. This condition was varied by a 
single ride daily taken in fine weather, around the 
vicinity, in the scenery of which he ever delighted, 
and by conversation with friends and visitors who 
chanced to call and see him. Such was his habit 
after exercise in walking had become too fatiguing to 
his yet heavy frame. Thus ebbed away the remnant of 
his being, gently and insensibly, as Cicero so happily 
describes: '^ Semper enim in his studiis laboribusque 
viventi non intelligitur quando obrepat senectus. Ita 
sensim sine sensu setas senescit. Nee subito frangitur, 
sed diuturnitate extinguitur." 

The relatives of Mr. Adams were not, however, uii- 
voL. II. — 27 
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aware that the spring of 1826 opened upon him with 
enfeebled powers. This became so observable in the 
month of April as to warn them of what would ere long 
take place. He was stretching over his ninety- first 
year. That year was generally viewed with uncommon 
interest as marking the lapse of the first half century 
of the national h istory . The Fourth of July approached , 
and on every side sprang up a demand for a more than 
common celebration of that anniversary. The eyes of 
all involuntarily turned towards the few who yet lin- 
gered of the survivors of 1776, and especially to the two 
individuals most identified with the action which had 
made the day forever famous. John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson yet lived. They were thought to be still able 
to come forward and crown with their presence the 
joyous festivities of the jubilee. With what interest 
would the younger generations view these time-honored 
servants of freedom, once more brought together in 
presence of the nation, after twenty-five years of sepa- 
ration, to shake hands for the last time with each other, 
to take note of the happiness and prosperity they had 
done so much to promote, and to receive the warmest 
expressions of gratitude from millions of grateful hearts. 
Stimulated by these ideas, invitations poured in from 
all quarters, to secure the desired meeting at some 
favorite and convenient place. Even the neighbors of 
Mr. Adams, though they well understood his strength 
to be unequal to a distant excursion, yet flattered them- 
selves that he would be able at least to honor their com- 
paratively small gathering with his presence. The 
sanguine hopes thus excited were all destined to be 
equally disappointed; for the objects of them were 
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even then not wholly insensible to the nature of the 
far more imperative summons that was awaiting them. 
As the time drew nearer, the townsmen of Mr. Adams 
became more and more aware of the progress of his 
decline. But if they could not have him in person, 
they still desired to obtain from him some last word or 
sign of cheer to his friends and neighbors upon the in- 
teresting occasion. To this end the individual who 
had been selected to make the oration, was deputed to 
pay him a visit, and communicate their wishes. He 
did so ; and he has briefly recorded the result in a 
diary, which he left behind him. It was on Friday, 
the 30th of June, at nine o'clock in the morning, that, 
according to his account, he walked down to see Mr. 
Adams. His record is as follows: "Spent a few 
minutes with him in conversation, and took from him 
a toast, to be presented on the Fourth of July as coming 
from him. I should have liked a longer one ; but as it 
is, this will be acceptable. * I will give you,' said he, 



Independence forever ! 



> II 



He was asked if he would not add any thing to it, and 
he replied, '*Not a word." 

The visitor, evidently not one of the laconic school, 
in objecting to this toast as not long enough, may raise 
a smile in the present day. Looking back from this 
distance of time, it would seem as if the addition of 
another word must have spoiled it. In that brief senti- 
ment Mr. Adams infused the essence of his whole char- 
acter, and of his life-long labors for his country. 

The visitor had not come too early, for the symptoms 
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of debility became more and more alarming every 
moment. There was no suffering, except from the labor 
of respiration, but this increased so steadily, that early 
on the morning of the 4th Mr. Adams's medical adviser, 
Dr. Holbrook, predicted his patient would not last 
beyond sunset. In the mean time the celebrations went 
on in Quincy, as everywhere else. No more interesting 
festival has ever occurred. From one end of the 
country to the other, the names of Adams and Jefferson 
were coupled, wherever Americans were gathered to- 
gether, in accents of gratitude and praise. All rem- 
nants of party passions were completely drowned in the 
strong flood of national feeling which overspread the 
land. At Quincy, the exercises passed and the banquet 
began. The orator of the day here again records the 
following: " I presented the toast I obtained from the 
President, and it was received with unceasing shouts. ' ' 
As these shouts were rising to the skies, shouts which 
might have been caught by his ears, had they been 
longer sensitive to receive them, the spirit of Mr. Adams 
was passing away. The sands of a long, a varied, and 
a memorable life were run out. A noble and a pure 
heart, the aspirations of which had ever been for the 
advancement of his country and the welfare of his race, 
had ceased to beat. The record already quoted adds 
that " the intelligence of the President's death was re- 
ceived as the company were beginning to leave the 
hall. ' ' It was not a moment auspicious to further mani- 
festations of noisy joy, although such a death could not 
convey with it any of the common feelings of sadness. 
It was a fitting close of a brilliant day. The setting 
sun spread its rays over even the dispersing vapors only 
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to give a more serene majesty to the golden splendors 
of the sky. Could it be given to a man to choose the 
hour and moment of his exit most glorious to his name 
and most in harmony with his life, none within the wide 
range of mortal experience can be imagined more to be 
desired than this. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, another incident was 
coming in to give a second and still more remarkable 
association with the occasion. It is stated of Mr. 
Adams that the last words he ever uttered, so far as 
they could be gathered from his failing articulation, 
were these : " Thomas Jefferson still survives.** Long 
as the two had been travelling in parallel lines to the 
common goal, ever observant of their relative position, 
such an idea might naturally occur to Mr. Adams, es- 
pecially at a moment which brought them so freshly 
together. in the minds of all other men. But he was 
mistaken. The fact was not as he supposed. Thomas 
Jefferson did not survive. He, too, had reached this 
anniversary, and he, too, had been summoned, but at 
an earlier hour, to immortality. Marvellous as it might 
seem, perhaps exceeding, in respect of its strange 
parallels, many a wonder transmitted from a mytho- 
logical age, yet the event was to be indelibly stamped 
on the memory of America, that John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson, who had inaugurated the independ- 
ence of the nation on the 4th of July, 1776, exactly 
fifty years afterwards, years not unmarked with other 
coincidences quite extraordinary, if this closing one had 
not thrown them all into the shade, were almost simul- 
taneously translated, in the midst of the acclamations 
of millions of their race, to the judgment of their God 
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No greater sublunary blessing could have remained in 
store for them. For if the opinion ascribed to Solon 
be just, when asked by Croesus, the rich Lydian mon- 
arch, whether he had ever seen a man more blessed 
than he, that he named two brothers, Cleobis and Bion, 
who once put themselves to the wagon and drew their 
mother to Juno's temple ; and then, after sacrificing 
and feasting, went to rest and died together in the 
height of their reputation of filial piety ; how much 
more deserving to be called blessed is the life of these 
two, who drew their nursing-mother, against strong re- 
sistance, to the temple of liberty, and who, after a long 
period of services and labors devoted to her welfare, 
went to the same rest under auspices a thousand-fold 
more sublime ! The moral of the story of Cleobis and 
Bion has, in the incidents which attended both the 
lives and the deaths of the two great men of America, 
an application by so much the wider as it expands the 
beautiful idea of completed duty from the narrow circle 
of a single household to the ever-unfolding area of a 
nation's home. 

As the news of this singular coincidence spread over 
the land, it raised everywhere a thrill of emotion such 
as has never been caused by any other public event. 
It was not the wail of grief, such as is drawn forth by 
the sense of privation by the loss of valuable lives. 
The advanced age of these persons, if nothing else, 
neutralized that. It was the offspring of a mixture of 
feelings, the chief of which were surprise at the strange- 
ness of the occurrence, veneration for the men them- 
selves, and delight in the splendor which it would 
forever reflect upon a page of the national annals. 
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Certainly, the fabulous passing away of the first Roman 
king, nearly on the same anniversary, in the midst of 
elementary chaos, does not compare with it in gran- 
deur. Men loved to meet each other and to dwell on 
the most minute particulars, as they were sedulously 
laid before the public by the newspapers, and to read 
the comments raised to unusual eloquence by the tone 
of the general mind. The first feelings were followed 
by enthusiastic demonstrations of respect to the memory 
of the dead. The most distinguished orators and states- 
men were summoned to prepare eulogies or memoirs, 
which were delivered at times set aside for the perform- 
ance of appropriate services. In this way a large num- 
ber of orations and addresses were produced, which are 
not without their value as a permanent contribution to 
the literature and history of the United States. Among 
them it is not inappropriate to make particular mention 
of that delivered by Daniel Webster, on account of the 
felicity with which he succeeded in weaving into the 
form of a speech in favor of independence energetic 
passages scattered in Mr. Adams's writings, and in 
animating the whole with somewhat of the ardor of the 
individual he sought to personate. So successful has 
this attempt been regarded by some, that to this day 
the belief is entertained that the speech is indeed that 
which Mr. Adams actually made. Other addresses are 
valuable for authentic particulars and curious anecdotes 
carefully collected at the time, which have thus been 
rescued from the oblivion which commonly over- 
whelms the personal reminiscences of contemporaries. 
As time goes on, it is by no means unlikely that these 
various productions will be regarded with ever-growintr 
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interest, not simply for the facts, more or less cor- 
rectly given, in which they abound, but also as mark- 
ing an epoch in x\merican history — the close of its 
heroic age. 

Mr. Adams died, leaving many descendants, some 
of the fourth generation, among whom he distributed, 
by his will, the limited estate which he had inherited 
or acquired. The bulk of this consisted in farming 
lands round about him, the income of which barely 
' sufficed to maintain him in his later days, even in the 
simple and frugal manner in which he lived. Indeed, 
^ so rapid was the decline in the returns of this sort of 

property, after the peace of 1814, that he was induced 
to propose a transfer of his largest and most burden- 
some estate of Mount WoUaston to his eldest son, in 
exchange for a fixed annuity for the rest of his life, a 
proposal which was at once acceded to, and faithfully 
executed. A portion of his lands, together *with his 
library, he decided, in 1822, to convey to the inhab- 
itants of Quincy, as a token of his good-will towards 
them. His main object in giving, among other things, 
the very spot memorable as the birthplace of John 
Hancock, and the residence, at one time, of Josiah 
Quincy, Jr., was to make upon it a foundation for a 
school of the highest class, and a library, forever to 
remain open for the encouragement of the highest and 
best aspirations of future generations of the youth in 
his native place. 

In Mr. Adams's vocabulary, the -word property meant 
land. He had no confidence in the permanence of 
any thing else, hence he left little else behind him. 
The opinion was inherited by his son, John Quincy 
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Adams, who, in consequence, purchased, at the settle- 
ment of the estate agreeably to the will, the lands his 
father left. Fortunately for both, their simple habits 
created no need of straining the sources of an annual 
income to minister to the demands of luxury or to the 
vanities of an extraordinary state. They lived free 
from pecuniary obligations of every kind to others, a 
fate which has not always attached to the incumbents 
of the highest executive posts in America ; and they 
died leaving the same estate greatly increased in nomi- 
nal value, but little more productive than when they 
acquired it. 

In figure John Adams was not tall, scarcely exceed- 
ing middle height, but of a stout, well-knit frame, 
denoting vigor and long life, yet as he grew old, in- 
clining more and more to corpulence. His head was 
large and round, with a wide forehead and expanded 
brows. 'His eye was mild and benignant, perhaps even 
humorous, when he was free from emotion, but when 
excited, it fully expressed the vehemence of the spirit 
that stirred within. His presence was grave and im- 
posing, on serious occasions, but not unbending. He 
delighted in social conversation, in which he was some- 
times tempted to what he called rodomontade. But 
he seldom fatigued those who heard him ; for he mixed 
so much of natural vigor, of fancy, and of illustration 
with the stores of his acquired knowledge, as to keep 
alive their interest for a long time. His affections were 
warm, though not habitually demonstrated, towards his 
relatives. His anger, when thoroughly roused, was, for 
a time, extremely violent, but when it subsided, it left 
no trace of malevolence behind. Nobody could see 
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him intimately without admiring the simplicity and 
truth which shone in his action, and standing in some 
awe at the reserved power of his will. It was in these 
moments that he impressed those around him with a 
sense of his greatness. Even the men employed on his 
farm were in the habit of citing instances, some of which 
have been remembered down to the present day. At 
times his vehemence would become so great as to make 
him overbearing and unjust. This was most apt to hap- 
pen in cases of pretension or any kind of wrong-doing. 
Mr. Adams was very impatient of cant, of sciolism, or of 
opposition to any of his deeply-established convictions. 
Neither was his indignation at all graduated to the 
character of the individuals who might happen to ex- 
cite it. It had little respect of persons, and would 
hold an illiterate man, or a raw boy, to as heavy a re- 
sponsibility for uttering a crude heresy as the strongest 
thinker or the most profound scholar. His nature was 
too susceptible to overtures of sympathy and kindness, 
for it tempted him to trust more than was prudent in 
the professions of some who proved unworthy of his 
confidence. Ambitious in one sense he certainly was ; 
but it was not the mere aspiration for place or power. 
It was the desire to excel in the minds of men, by the 
development of high qualities, the love, in short, of an 
honorable fame, that stirred him to exult in the rewards 
of popular favor. Yet this passion never tempted him 
to change a course of action or to suppress a serious 
conviction ; to bend to a prevailing error or to dis- 
avow an odious truth. 

In two things he was favored above most men. He 
was happily married to a woman whose character was 
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singularly fitted to develop every good point of his ; a 
person with a mind capable of comprehending his, with 
affections strong enough to respond to his sensibility, 
with a sympathy equal to his highest aspirations, and 
yet with flexibility sufficient to yield to his stronger 
will without impairing her own dignity. In this blessed 
relation he was permitted to continue for fifty-four 
years, embracing far more than the whole period of his 
active life ; and it is not too much to say that to it he 
was indebted not merely for the domestic happiness 
which ran so like a thread of silver through the most 
troubled currents of his days, but for the steady and 
unwavering support of all the highest purposes of his 
career. Upon the several occasions when his action 
placed him in the most critical and difficult positions, 
when the popular voice seemed loud in condemning 
the wisdom or the patriotism of his course, her confi- 
dence in his correctness seems never to have wavered 
for a moment. Not a trace of hesitation or doubt is 
to be seen in her most confidential communications ; 
on the contrary, her voice in those cases came in to 
reinforce his determination, and to urge him to per- 
severe. Often she is found to have drawn her conclu- 
sions in advance, for several of her letters bear on the 
outside the testimony of her husband's admiration of 
her sagacity. The soothing effect this must have had 
upon him, when chafed, as his temper not unfrequently 
was, by the severe friction to which it was exposed in 
the great struggles of his life, may easily be conceived. 
An ignoble spirit would have thrown him into depres- 
sion ; a repining and dissatisfied one would have driven 
him frantic. Hers was lofty and yet cheerful, decided 
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and yet gentle. Whilst she understood the foibles of 
his character and yielded to them enough to maintain 
her proper authority, she never swerved from her ad- 
miration of his abilities, her reliance upon the pro- 
foundness of his judgment, and her pride in the integ- 
rity of his life. And if this was her state of feeling, 
it was met on his part by a devotion which never 
wavered, and a confidence scarcely limited by a doubt 
of the possibility of error. A domestic relation like 
this compensated for all that was painful and afflictive 
in the vicissitudes of their career ; and its continuance 
to so late a stage in their joint lives left to the survivor 
little further to wish for in this world beyond the hope 
of a reunion in the next. 

The other extraordinary blessing was the possession 
of a son who fulfilled in his career all the most sanguine 
expectations of a father. From his earliest youth John 
Quincy Adams had given symptoms of uncommon 
promise, and contrary to what so frequently happens 
in such cases, every year as it passed over his head only 
tended the more to confirm the hopes that had been 
raised at the beginning. A kindly nature received 
from early opportunities of travel and instruction in 
foreign lands, not the noxious seeds which so often 
germinate only to spread corruption, but a generous 
and noble development as well of the intellect as of 
the affections. At twenty years of age his father saw 
in him the outline of a full-grown statesman, a judg- 
ment which time served only the more unequivocally 
to confirm. But it was not merely in the circumstances 
of his brilliant progress as a public man that his parent 
had reason to delight. As a son, affectionate, devoted, 
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and pure, his parents never failed to find in him sources 
of the most unmingled satisfaction. In whatever situa- 
tion he was placed, and however far removed from 
them in the performance of his duties, he never forgot 
the obligations which he owed, to soothe by every effort 
in his power the hours of their declining years. The 
voluminous correspondence that was the offspring of 
this relation, furnishes an affecting proof of the tendef- 
ness and the devotion of the son to his parents, and of 
their implicit trust and grateful pride in their child. 
And the pleasure was reserved to the father rarely en- 
joyed since time began, of seeing his son gradually 
forcing his way by his unaided abilities up the steps of 
the same ascent which he had trod before him, until he 
reached the last and highest which his country could 
supply. The case is unexampled in the history of 
popular governments. And when this event was fully 
accomplished, whilst the son was yet in the full enjoy- 
ment of his great dignity so honorably acquired, it was 
accorded to the old patriarch to go to his rest on 
the day above all other days in the year which was 
the most imperishably associated with his fame. Such 
things are not often read of even in the most gorgeous 
pictures of mortal felicity painted in Eastern story. 
They go far to relieve the darker shadows which fly 
over the ordinary paths of life, and to hold out the 
hope that, even under the present imperfect dispensa- 
tion, it is not unreasonable to trust that virtue may 
sometimes meet with its just reward. 

The mortal remains of John Adams and of his wife 
repose side by side in sarcophagi of stone, under a 
temple, in the town in which they resided in life, con- 
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structed since his decease, and consecrated to the wor- 
ship of God. And a modest marble tablet, affixed to 
one of its walls within, surmounted by a bust of him 
from the chisel of Horatio Greenough, bears the fol- 
lowing inscription prepared for the benefit of later 
generations, by his eldest son : 
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LIBERTATEM, AMICITIAM, FIDEM RETINEBIS 

D. O. M. 

Beneath these walls 
Are deposited the mortal remains of 

JOHN ADAMS. 

Son of John and Susanna (Boylston) Adams, 

Second President of the United States ; 

Born ^ October, 1735. 

On the Fourth of July, 1776, 
He pledged his Life, Fortune, and sacred Honor 

To the INDEPENDENCE OF HIS COUNTRY. 

On the third of September, 1783, 

He affixed his seal to the definitive treaty with Great Britain, 

Which acknowledged that independence. 

And consummated the redemption of his pledge. 

On the Fourth of July, 1826, 

He was summoned 

To the Independence of Immortality, 

And to the JUDGMENT OF HIS GOD. 

This House will bear witness to his piety ; 
This Town, his birthplace, to his munificence ; 

History to l!Ts patriotism ; 
Posterity to the depth and compass of his mind. 
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At his side 
Sleeps, till the trump shall sound, 

ABIGAIL, 

His beloved and only wife, 

Daughter of William and Elizabeth (Quincy) Smith ; 

In every relation of life a pattern 

Of filial, conjugal, maternal, and social virtue. 

Born November — , 1744, 

22 

Deceased 28 October, 181 8, 
Aged 74. 



Married 25 October, 1764. 

During an union of more than half a century 

They survived, in harmony of sentiment, principle, and affection, 

The tempests of civil commotion ; 

Meeting undaunted and surmoxmting 

The terrors and trials of that Revolution, 

Which secured the Freedom of their Country ; 

Improved the condition of their times; 

And brightened the prospects of Futurity 

To the race of man upon Earth. 

PILGRIM. 

From lives thus spent thy earthly duties learn ; 
From fancy's dreams to active virtue turn ; 
Let Freedom, Friendship, Faith, thy soul engage. 
And serve, like them, thy country and thy age. 
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lar Festivals, Saints' Days, and other Holidays, with illustra- 
tions of Christian Antiquities in general. 

II. — Phenomena connected with the Seasonal Changes. 
III. — Folk-Lore of the United Kingdom : namely. Popular Notions and 

Observances connected with Times and Seasons. 
IV. — Notable Events, Biographies and Anecdotes connected with the 
Days of the Year, 
v.— Articles of Popular Archaeology, of an entertaining character 
tending to illustrate the progress of Civilization, Manners, 
Literature and Ideas in those kingdoms. 
VI. — Curious, Fugitive and Inedited Pieces. 

The work is printed in a new, elegant and readable type and 1^' 
trated with an abundance of Wood Engravings. 



PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPIN':,OTT ^ CO, 



Bulwer's Novels, Globe Edition, Complete in 

twenty-two volumes. With Frontispiece to each volume. Beau 
tifully printed on fine tinted paper. i6mo. Extra cloth, I33 
extra cloth, gilt top, $38.50 ; half calf, neat, $55 ; half Turkey, gi» 
top, $66; half calf, gilt extra, $66. Each novel sold separate!, 
as below, in extra cloth, at $1.50 per volume. 



The Caxtons i vol. 

My Novel 2 vols. 

What will HeDo with It .^.2 vols. 

Devereux. I vol. 

Last Days of Pompeii. . ..i vol. 
Leila, Calderon and Pilgrims.'! v. 

Rienzi I vol. 

The Last of the Barons. . i vol. 

Harold i vol. 

Eugene Aram i vol. 

" The Globe edition of Bulwer is very 
neat and satisfactory — more satisfactory 
than any other issued in this country." — 
Fkilada. North A merican. 

" The Globe edition is remarkable for a 
judicious combination of cheapness, legi- 
bility and beauty." — Charleston Courier. 

" We have repeatedly borne witness to 
the pre-eminence of the Globe over all 
other editions, in respect to cheapness, 
neatness and convenience of size." — Cin- 
cintuiti Gazette. 

"The clear-cut type, delicately-tinted 
paper and tasty binding of this Globe edi- 
tion of Bulwer's works cannot be awarded 
too much praise." — Rural New Yorker. 

" We repeat what we have so often be- 
fore stated — that the Globe edition is the 
best ever issued on this side of the Atlan- 
tic." — New Orleans Times. 



Zanoni I vol. 

Pfilham I vol. 

The Disowned i vol. 

Paul Clifford i vol. 

Ernest Maltravers i vol. 

Godolphin i vol. 

Alice I vol. 

Night and Morning i vol. 

Lucretia. i vol. 

A Strange Story i voL 

*' The Globe edition of Bulwer furnishes 
a model well worthy of imitation." — 
Philada. Age. 

" As to execution and price, there is no 
better edition in the market." — Chicags 
Evening Journal. 

. " We congratulate this well-known Phi- 
ladelphia publishing house upon furnish- 
ing so complete, so legible, so compact 
and so beautiful an edition of tlie writing<% 
of this great novelist. The America : 
book-buymg and book-reading public \4'i.' 
not fail to place this fine edition upon tlieii 
library shelves. It is the best cheap edition 
of Bulwer that we have ever seen. It is 
offered at the low price of $1.50 per volume, 
at which price the purchaser gets the best 
part of the bargain." — Providence Even- 
ing Press. 



Readers Novels, Illustrated Standard Edition oj" 

Charles Reade's Novels. Complete in ten vols. i2mo. With 
Engraved Frontispiece and Vignette Title to each. Handsomely 
bound in extra cloth. Price, $15 per set. Extra cloth, gilt top^ 
$17 per set. Sold separately, in extra cloth, as follows : 



Hard Cash $1.75 

Love me Little Love me 

Long 1.50 

Never too Late to Mend. . 1.75 

White Lies 1.50 

Foul Play 1.50 



The Cloister and the Hearth$i.75 

Griffith Gaunt 1.50 

Peg Woffington 1.25 

Christie Johnstone 1.25 

The Course of True Love 
Never did Run .Smooth, i.jf 



PUBLICATIONS OF J, B. UPPINCOTT ^ CO, 



The A7nerican Beaver and his Works, By Lewis 

II. Morgan, author of "The League of the Iroquois." Hand- 
somely illustrated with twenty-three full-page Lithographs and 
numerous Wood-Cuts. One voL 8vo. Tinted paper. Cloth 
extra, ^5. 



" The book may be pronounced an ex- 
pensive and standard work on the Ameri- 
can beaver, and a valuable contribution to 
science."— A^.K Herald. 

" The book is an octavo of three hun- 
dred and thirty pages, on very thick paper, 
handsunicly bound and abundantly illus- 
trated with maps and diagrams. It is a com- 
plete scientific, practical, historical and des- 



criptive treatise on the subject of which it 
treats, and will form a standard for those 
who are seeking knowledge in this de- 

{>artment of animal life. ... By the pub- 
ication of this book, Messrs. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., of Philadelphia, have really 
done a service to science which we trust 
will be well rewarded " —^as/tf» Even, 
Traveler. 



The Autobiography of Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 

The first and only complete edition of Franklin's Memoirs. Printed 
from the original MS. With Notes and an Introduction. Edited 
by the Hon. John Bigelow, late Minister of the United States to 
France. With Portrait from a line Engraving on Steel. Large 
i2mo. Toned paper. Fine cloth, beveled boards, $2.50. 



"The discovery of the original auto- 
ciaph of Benjamm Franklin's character- 
istic narrative of his own life was one of 
the fortunate events of Mr. Bigelow's dip- 
lomatic career. It has given him the op- 
portunity of producing a volume of rare 
bibliographical interest, and performing a 
valuable service to the cause of letters. 
He has engaged in his task with the- en- 
thusiasm of an American scholar, and 



completed it in a manner highly credit- 
able to his judgment and industrj'." — Ike 
New York Tribune. 

" Every one who has at heart the honor 
of the nation, the interests of Am -rican 
literature and the feme of Frankli. \ will 
thank the author for so requisite a national 
service, and applaud the manner and 
method of its fulfillment" — Boston Even. 
Transcript 



The Dervishes, History of the Dervishes ; or^ 

Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. Brown, Interpreter of the 
American Legation at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illus- 
tiations. One vol. crown 8vo. Tinted paper. Cloth, $3.50. 



"In this volume are the fruits of long 
\-jiars of study and investigation, with a 
^reat deal of personal observation. It 
Irij.its, in an exhaustive manner, of the 
.;e.i*^f and principles of the Dervishes. 



. . . On the whole, this is a thorouphly 
original work, which cannot fail to l^e 
come a book of reference.'* — ThePhiLnia. 
Press. 



yew America. By Wm. He f worth Dixon, Fourth 

edition. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. Tinted paper. Extra 
cloth, $2.75. 



- in this graphic volume Mr. Dixon 
•kt.*tclies American men and women sharp- 



ly, vigorously and truthfully, under every 
aspect." — Dublin University Magazini 



PUBLICATJONS OF J, B. LIPPINCOTT sSr» CO, 



The Rijle and the Hound in Ceylon, By Sir 

Samuel White Baker, M. A., F. R. G. S., &c. With Illus- 
trations. i6mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 



"Certainly no sporting book we have 
cvei read is more alive with spirit and 
dashine achievements, and we can guar- 
intee that no one interested in such sub- 
jects at all can begin to read without 



finishing it to the last line, or can' lay it 
down without unbounded admiration lut 
the versatile powers of its hero and author." 
— Tk€ Round Tabu. 



Cast Up by the Sea. A Book for Boys frotn 

Eight Years Old to Eighty. By SiR Samuel White Baker, 
M. A., F. R. G. S., &c With eleven Illustrations by Huard. 
i6mo. Cheap edition, cloth, 65 cts. Fine edition, tinted paper, 
extra cloth, $1.25. 



** Since the days when * Robinson Cru- 
aoe ' first gave pleasure to the host of 
readers, young and old, which has ever 
since been multiplying, we doubt if any 
book of that class has presented a claim 
equally strong to take its place right 
squarely up to it, and alongside. The 
boys will all run. to get it, and old boys. 



too, will find themselves growing young 
again in the boyish admiration which it win 
elicit even from them." — Charleston Coh- 



rter. 



" The boy, of whatever age, who takes 
up this fascinating book, will scarcely lay 
it down till finis or daylight appears.*' — 
Columlnts yourttal. 



Bulwer's Novels, Library Edition, Complete in 

forty-two volumes. Large type. i2mo. Cloth, $52.50 ; Library, 
sheep, $63; half calf, neat, $105; half calf, gilt extra, $115.50. 
Each novel sold separately, as below, in cloth, at $1.25 per volume. 



The Caxtons 2 vols. 

My Novel 4 vols. 

What will He do with It ?. .3 vols. 

Devereux 2 vols. 

Last Days of Pompeii .... 2 vols. 

Rienzi 2 vols. 

Leila, Calderon i vol. 

The Last of the Barons . . 2 vols. 

Harold 2 vols. 

Pilgrims of the Rhine.. . . i vol. 
luiircne Aram 2 vols. 



• I 'in 



This edition is in everyway a desirable 
one for libraries ; the volumes are of con- 
venient size, the type large, the paper of a 
•uperior quality, and the cinding neat and 
substantial."— /'A^iw**. Inquirer. 

*' Its convenient form makes it desirable 
fox use in traveling, as well as for library 



Zanoni 2 vols. 

Pelham 2 vols. 

The Disowned 2 vols. 

Paul Clifford 2 vols. 

Godolphin i voL 

FIrnest Maltravers 2 vols. 

Alice 2 vols. 

Night and Morning 2 vols. 

Lucretia 2 vols. 

A Strange Story 2 vols. 



purposes. . . . Book-biiyers will do wefi 
to purchase this edition for their libraries. 
--Pittsburg GoMHte. 

" Every gentleman who desires to baiU 
up a complete library must have this edi* 
tion of Bulwer." — Columbtts Jourfud. 
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THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AH OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS 
HOT RETURHED TO THE LIBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
ULOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUbFEES. 
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